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PBEFACE. 



The very best prepaiA'bioii for 'the study of the laws of 
Life, under its various manifestations, is first to becomo 
thoroughly conversant with the characters of a few well- 
marked typical beings, with which all others may be 
compared, and around which, as centres, they may be 
conveniently grouped. As every true classification of 
plants and animals must be founded on their structural 
affinities, care has been taken in the present work 
to place before the student a clearly detailed statement 
of the form, functions, and minute structure of every 
part of the organism brought imder his notice. "With 
this object in view, numerous illustrations have been 
introduced, which, it is hoped, will render the facts 
of anatomy and physiology more intelligible, and more 
easily remembered. The student is, however, earnestly 
recommended to verify these by actual observation. Tlie 
illustrations, for the most part, are either drawings from 
nature, or diagrams of the Author's own designing. A few, 
however, are taken from the works of recent writers on 
the subjects to which they severally refer. The use of 
technical terms has been by no means avoided, inasmuch 
as it is believed to be absolutely impossible to understand 
thoroughly any department of special study without a 
good knowledge of the technical language employed by 
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the more eminent among the authorities who treat of it. 
In the present work, these terms are explained as they 
occur, and in the Glossary their derivations and literal 
meanings are also given along with their technical appli- 
cations. 

In the preparation of this work, designed, as it is, to 
meet the wants of junior science students in connection 
with the Science and Art Department, the Syllabus of 
the Elementary Stage in General Biology has been 
followed. It is not intended, however, to supersede the 
use of the scalpel or microscope, or. oral instruction from 
a competent teacher. On the contrary, it is hoped that, 
with its aid, and with the other helps recommended, the 
student will examine the great field of nature for himself, 
and thus acquire that kind of knowledge which it is most 
desirable and delightful to possess — ^namely, the knowledge 
derived from a patient questioning and examination of 
those objects in nature to which one's studies are specially 
devoted. 

Of the works consulted, the author must here express 
his indebtedness to those of Balfour, Silver, Haughton, 
Carpenter, Nicholson, and Huxley. He must also acknow- 
ledge his obligations to Messrs. P. Doyle, and G. H. Beg- 
ley, Portaferry, and to Messrs. J. C. Ward and P. 0*Byme, 
Killybegs, for the aid kindly rendered while the work 
was passing through the press. 

THOMAS 0. MacGINLEY. 

Croagh, Dunkineely, Donegal, 
March, 1874. 
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GENERAL BIOLOGY. 



CHAPTER I. 



1. Biology is the science which treats of living heingSy 
whether animal or vegetable. 

2. In order to understand properly the nature, effects, 
and conditions of life, it is best to begin with the simplest 
forms in which it manifests itself, and wherein the 
attendant circumstances present the fewest possible com- 
plications. Our first example will be 

The Torula. 

8. Teast or barm, by filtration, may be separated into 
a solid and a liquid portion. The latter, when examined 
with a microscope, is found to consist of small spheroidal 
bodies {corpuscles), each an independent living organism, 
called a torula, floating in a fluid from which they 
imbibe their nourishment, and which, from this circum- 
stance, is called the plasma. The latter is a general 
term signifying the elaborated fluid from which living 
bodies immediately derive their substance. The best 
plasma known for the yeast plant is a preparation which 
goes under the name of Pasteur's fluid. It is constituted 
as follows: — 



Water, . 
Cane sugar, . 
Ammonium tartrate, 
Potassium phosphate, 
Calcium phosphate, 
Magnesium sulphate, 



8376 parts. 

1500 

100 

20 

2 

2 






Total 



10,000 
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The toniI» are minute spheroidal bodies, "whose exist- 
ence in the saccharine solution is essential to the produc- 
tion of yeast. The same fluid may also hold a number 
of little rod-like bodies, called bacteria, of -which more 
will be said in a future chapter. 

4. Living beings may be regarded under two distinct 
aspects : — 

(a.) The Morphological aspect. By morphology is 
meant the form, structure, and molecular arrangement of 
a living body. 

(6.) The Physiological aspect. Under the term 
physiology is comprehended all the activities or functions 
of the organism. Every example coming under our 
notice in ti^ese pages shaU be examined imder both these 
aspects. 

6. Morphology of Torula.— To the naked eye, yeast 
looks like a muddy fluid. But under the microscope, 
the corpuscles found floating in it have a definite spherical 
or ellipsoidal form. They vary from -srtru ^ ttjW ^^ ^^ 
inch in diameter; but their general average size is i^nnr 
of an inch, or about .the 9ize of the red corpuscles of the 
human blood. 

Torulsd are scattered loosely through the pla^ona, or 



O 







CP 




SO 



Fig. 1. — ^A,' ToBUUB, single and in groups; <J, Torula seen 
budding; all highly magnified* B, The same^ not 
magnified so much. 
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oflener they are associated in groups. The forms of 
these groups vary considerably, but their general appear- 
ance may be indicated by fig. 1, A, B. 

6. On examining a single corpuscle, we find it to be 
a ccU {^g. 2), and consisting of the following parts: — 





Fig. 2. — Diagram of Torula; Fig. 3.— a, Sac, burst; 6, proto- 
a, sac; b, protoplasm; c, plasm flowing out. 
vacuole. 

(a.) An outside transparent ring. 

(6.) A semi-fluid matter contained in this, having the 
appearance of ground glass. 

(c.) Sometimes a small space inside, more clear than 
the rest. 

By pressure, a fracture may be made in the outer layer, 
or investing envelope, and the cell contents will flow out, 
as represented in fig. 3. We thus observe that the cor- 
puscle consists of — 

1. A structureless sac, or ceU waUy containing 

2. a semi-fluid substance, the protoplasm. 

The interior of the protoplasm is more fluid than the 
rest, and is therefore more transparent. This central 
Space is sometime called a vacuole. The protoplasm 
itself may thus be regarded simply as a hollow closed 
sac, but the latter term is emjjloyed exclusively to denote 
the cell wall. 

7. When the torula is treated with a solution of iodine 
or magenta, the protoplasm becomes stained, while the 
cell wcdl remains unaltered. When dilute caustic potash 
is employed as a re-agent, the protoplasm is dissolved out, 
and the sac or cell wall remains. By this means, as also 
by the use of acetic acid, they may be separated to be 
examined, and shown to he of different chemical com- 
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position. The sac is composed of cellulose, a substance 
consisting of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the two latter 
elements being in the proportion in which they form 
water. It is almost of the same composition as starch, 
gum, and woody fibre. The latter, indeed, may, by being 
digested with weak sulphuric acid, be turned into sugar; 
and brandy is made in America from sugar thus manu- 
factured. Cellulose is susceptible of a similar transforma- 
tion. The wall sac, however, of the torula, in addition 
to cellulose^ contains also water and mineral salts. 

8. The protoplasm is more complex. In general^ it 
may be said to consist of 

Protein compounds, 

Fat, 

Mineral salts, and 

Water. 

9. Protein. — By dissolving the protoplasm in dilute 
caustic potash, and then acting upon it with acetic acid, 
casein will be formed. This substance is analogous to 
ihQ fibrin of animals, and the gluten of vegetables; and, 
like them, is a protein compound containing the four 
elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, with 
some sulphur. The exact proportion is — 

Carbon, . . • 55} \ 

Nitrogen, . • • 14 ) 

Fat consists of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, but in 
this instance there is more hyckogen than would form 
water with the oxygen. The mineral salts are six per 
cent, of the weight of the cell, principally salts of potas- 
sium. In this particular, the protoplasm of the torula 
differs much from the cellulose, as the latter contains but 
a small quantity of mineral matter. It also differs from 
the cellulose in containing no starch. 

10. The destructive analysis of yeast by the older 
chemists yielded the same inorganic constituents as animal 
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matter, principally carbonic acid, water, and ammonia. 
Modem researches have determined that the mode of 
development and growth of the cell is just the same as 
is observed in the elementarj tissues of animals and 
plants. 

11. Physiology of Torula. — The torula floating in its 
plasma will grow if the proper temperature be main- 
tained. 

The sustenance and growth of the torula take place by 

(a.) The imbibition of the plasma through the cell 
wall. 

(p.) Its subsequent elaboration into "formative 
material," or " blastema," through the influence exei-ted 
upon it by the active living principle which resides in 
the protoplasm; 

(c.) The assimilation of the " organisable blastema," asf 
it is taken up by the protoplasm to form part of its own 
living substance. 

The increase in size of the cell wall takes place by the 
process called intv^susception (laying hold of inwardly), 
i.e., by the assumption of new molecules interstitially 
deposited among those previously in existence, and derived 
immediately from the protoplasm by the metamorphosis 
of its own substance. It is important to observe that its 
growth is not a result of the formation of new layers 
externally, nor of the continued extension of the outer 
layers by new matters laid up internally. 

12. Beproduction in the torula takes place by gem- 
matioriy or budding. This consists in new individual 
corpuscles growing out of the parent cell in the form of 
bitds <xc outgrowths. These remain for some time attached 
to the parent, and continue to grow more or less inde- 
pendently of it. When nearly full grown, they either 
drop off, or remain attached to the parent cell, and to each 
other, forming groups (fig. 4). If even a single torula 
be deposited in Pasteur's fluid, the liquid, previously 
clear, will soon become muddy like yeast, by the develoj)- 
ment and growth of multitudes of torulw. 
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Multiplication also takes place bj the breaking np of 
the protoplasm into a large number of minute cells, which, 
by their growth, finally burst the wall of the parent ceil, 
and escape as young torulte (fig. 5). 




...••<* 




Fig. 4. Diagram Showing 
Gemmation in Torula. a. 
Parent cell; b, young cells 
in various stages of develop- 
ment. 



Fig. 5. — Torula, showing tho 
protoplasm broken up into a 
mass of cells, whicn, after 
rupturing the investing sac, 
assume each an independent 
existence. 



13. The torula introduced into Pasteur's fluid exercises 
a wonderful influence over its constituents; old chemical 
combinations are broken up, and new ones formed as a 
mere consequence of its existence in the fluid. It is 
through the mysterious power of the protoplasm that all 
this influence is exerted. Concurrently wi^ these trans- 
formations in the plasma, other changes are going on in 
the cell itself; there is an absorption of oxygen, and a 
giving oft* of carbonic acid. This proves that the sub- 
stance of the torula is wasting as well as growing. 

14. The protoplasm must be of a particular form and 
constitution in order that the torula may absorb the 
nutritive materials from its plasma. It must also, of 
course, be supplied with the elements of protein, etc., in 
the plasma, else it could not elaborate the " formative 
material" required for its sustenance and gi'owth. The 
temperature must not be over 60° C, nor under 0°0. 
Should it rise above 60° C, the torula will have its vitality 
destroyed; should it descend below the free2dng point, 
the vital powers will be suspended. 70°F. or 2VG, is the 
most fq,vQurable temperature for the growth of the torula. 
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LigM is not essential to its existence or growth. The 
phenomena of vital action in this case go on in the dark 
as well as in the light. This fact is important as bearing 
on biology; for it is well known that plants in general 
cannot have at least a healthy existence in the absence of 
light. 

Pasteur has found further, that if sugar be present, the 
growth of the torula may take place without the aid of 
free oxygen. 

15. It is of course to be expected that when the torula 
dies, its constituents have lost their stability of chemical 
equilibrium; that they are, therefore, resolved again into 
the same inorganic forms as animals and plants are 
reduced to when they di^ and decay, namely, carbonic 
acid, water, ammonia, and mineral salts. 

16. In the process of fermentation, a fluid containing 
sugar is turned into one of quite a different character. 
Carbonic acid is given off; alcohol— ^a compound of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen — remains. We should 
then expect (as was formerly believed to be actually the 
case), that the weight of the carbonic acid, together with 
that of the alcohol, ought to be exactly the weight of the 
sugar. The fact, however, is that only 95 per cent, of 
the weight of the sugar is thus accounted for. Two 
other substances, viz., glycerine and succinic acid, both 
compounds of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, are also to 
be found in the fermented sugai*; but they only amount 
to 4 per cent, of the whole, leaving 1 per cent of the 
sugar still to be accounted for. 

100 parts of sugar (after fermentation) contain of 

Alcohol + carbonic acid, • • • 95 

Glycerine +8accimc acid, • • • 4 

Total, . . 99 

17. Fermentation can only take place in a solution of 
sugar, in which torulie are growing and multiplying. If 
no torulsa be admitted, the liquid will never ferment. 
But if a single torulsi' be introduced^ fermentation imme- 
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diatelj sets in. Hence fermentation is the resuU of the 
torukCs vitality, TorulsB may exist in a fluid containing 
no sugar in solution, but then ordinary fermentation, or 
the disengagement of carbonic acid, cannot take place. 
No good explanation has yet been given of the cause why 
fermentation must go on when the torulas exist in the 
saccharine solution. Two hypotheses have, however, been 
advanced to account for it. 

(a,) The first theory sets forth that the torula, by 
feeding upon some one of the constituents, thus destroys, 
as it were, the chemicaj balance of the remainder. These 
must, in consequence, re-arrange themselves, but in a 
manner totally different, to restore the equilibrium. 

(6.) The second hypothesis supposes that the very 
vitality of the torula tends to destroy this equilibrium by 
giving an impulse to the decomposition of the molecules 
in contact with it, just as the heat of one's hand is some- 
times sufficient to decompose certain chemical compounds. 
It is not necessary, of course, to suppose that it is the 
vital heat of the torula that produces the effect referred 
to, though we know that heat, and light also, as " modes 
of motion," have the power of shaking asunder, so to 
speak, the atoms of which molecules are composed. Fer- 
mentation is then simply a collateral effect of the presence 
of the torula, but is not essential to its existence. This 
latter is the more probable hypothesis. 



CHAPTER IL 

PROTOCOCCUS. 



18. If the green scum which is often observed collect- 
ing on the roofis of houses and other such situations, be 
mixed with water, and examined under a microscope, it 
will be found to consist mainly of small bodies (each a 
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protococcns), between ^u^nnr ^^^ shf ^^ °^ ^^^ ^ 
diameter. They are coloured, some strong green, some 
strong red, some half and half. The rain water in 
which they are constantly bathed may be regarded as 
the plasma. 

19. Bain water is not absolutely pure. It contains 
salts of ammonia (nitrate, carbonate, etc.), as well as 
carbonic acid and oxygen in the free state. Dust also 
finds its way into it. Dust contains salts of potash and 
lime, with other mineral matters. All these different 
materials in solution make up the plasma of the proto- 
coccus. 

20. Morphology of Protococcus. — In a general way, 
the protococcus resembles the torula. It is found under 
two different forms, the still or quiescent, and the mobile. 
In the quiescent form, there is a sac of cellulose surround- 
ing the protoplasm. The latter is filled with granules of 
a green or red colour, which com- 
municate their tint to the plasma ^" 
regarded as a whole. The cell wall i-... 
is qiiite transparent. If the latter be 
subjected to pressure, it will burst, ^" 
and the protoplasm will fall out as 

a semi-fluid mass (fig. 3). The green ^%- ^- ^ ^^^ <>' 

J 1 1 JJ.X-LX* Protocooous. a, 

and red colours are due to the parti- g^. j^ protoplasm; 

cles of chlorophyll contained in it, c, chlorophyll gran- 

which may, contrary to the deriva- ules. 

tion of the term, be either red or green. The torula has 

no chlorophyU in its protoplasm. 

21. Mobile Forms. — ^These may be seen swimming 
through the liquid, generally without any sac. They 
tumble, rotate, and pull or hauL They move by cilia. 
Occasionally they are observed surrounded with a sac, 
and sometimes the sac appears at a considerable distance 
from the protoplasm (fig. 7, b, c). 

The mobile form is sometimes seen to drop to the 
bottom, and assume the quiescent form. 

22. Magenta stains the protoplasm of a very dark 
15b b 
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colour. Caustic potash will dissolve out the protoplasm, 
and leave the sac untouched. 




m^^^. 



CL 






Fig. 7. — Groups of Protococci (highly magnifietl), showing 
comparative sizes and fission, a ; b, mohile form without siic ; 
c, mobile form with sac ; d, cilia ; €, groups of very small 
protococci. 

Iodine and sulphuric acid (both together) will turn the 
wall sac blue. This is not the case where they act on the 
torula; but when cellulose is pure, which is not the case 
in the latter instance, this change will always take place. 

Protein. 



Water. 
Sac = ^ Cellulose. 

Mineral salts. 



Protoplasm=^^^j)^^^- 



Mineral matter. 



It is not quite certain whether the protoplasm contains 
stare] 1. 

23. Physiology of Protococcus — Growth and develop- 
ment. — ^A protococcus of the quiescent form placed in 
rain water, and exposed to sunshine, first enlarges its size. 
The mode of growth is the same as in the torula, that is, 
by the process of intussusception through the vital power 
of the protoplasm. ' 

Multiplication takes place by fission. This is the com- 
monest method of cell multiplication both in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. The division is into 2, 4, 8 
portions, or generally some power of 2. This mode of 
multiplication (by fission), is also found in the mobile 
form of the protococcus. By a sort of hour-glass con- 
striction, the protoplasm first separates into two pai-ts, 
each of which takes a separate wall sac of cellulose. 
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Tliese parts again subdivide in a manner perfectly 
similar. The segments may cohere for some time, but 
this cohesion is only temporary; ultimately, each becomes 
an independent individual Propagation by budding is 
also observed, but rarely. 

34. Sometimes the protococcus is found growing on 
the snows of the Arctic regions, and on the snowKjapped 
summits of the Alps, where it forms patches called " red 
snow" (Trotococcua Nivalis^ 

25. The protococcus exactly resembles the torula in its 
ability to break up, the mateiials of the plasma, and to 
re-arrange them in such new combinations as will serve 
the purpose of nutrition; but the materials from which 
the protococcus derives its nourishment are more crude. 

26. The protococcus, however, differs from the torula 
in its power of breaking up carbonic acid, and evolving 
oxygen, retaining the carbon. That the former docs act 
in this fashion, may be proved by placing some of those 
organisms under a glass jar containing carbonic acid, and 
exposing it to sunlight. After some time it will be 
found that the carbonic acid contained in the jar has been 
replaced by oxygen. It is only under bright sun light that 
this absorption of carbon, and evolution of oxygen, can 
take place. The presence of chlorophyll is also necessary, 
whether red or green. The protococcus, in the presence of 
nitrate of ammonia, free carbonic acid, and certain mineral 
salts, can add to its substance, and maintain its own exist- 
ence by simply breaking up those inorganic substances into 
their constituents, and re-arranging them into protein; 
this the torula cannot do. The distinction looks like a 
contradiction in the action of the two protoplasms. 

27. In the absence of sun light, however, all plants 
become oxidised, and evolve carbonic acid. But the chloro- 
phyll is a superadded instrument in the protococcus; it 
acts under the light like a laboratory in turning the car-, 
bonic acid into a material iorfood, or performs, rather, the 
functions of a stomach in digesting the carbonic acid 
which it eats as food, than of a respiratory appaixitus to aid 
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in oxidation. There is in reality no contradiction, as the 
consumption of carbonic acid in the protococcus is simply 
a nutritive operation. 

28. Mobile Protococcns — ^Cilia. — The vibratile move- 
ments of the cilium are due to the alternate contraction 
of the opposite sides. In this instance, then, the proto- 
coccus has a power of contractility not observable in the 
torula; not only do the cilia contract thus, but the 
p^'otoplasm also. This mobile form, sooner or later, 
looses its cilia, and takes a sac of cellulose, becoming a 
quiescent protococcus. The protoplasm is the original 
living substance, the cellulose being derived from it. It 
may be asked, how is the celltdose derived from the proto- 
plasm] Does the substance of the cell wall eayude through 
the protoplasm from the interior, or is it elaborated on 
the outside of the protoplasm ? This latter is the more 
probable hypothesis, inasmuch as the cell wall itself con- 
tains a small quantity of nitrogen. 

29. The element essential to the life of the organism 
is the protoplasm, and whatever is further elaborated 
beyond this must arise from the metamorphosis of the 
protoplasm. The cellulose, indeed, is not dead, for it is 
impregnated with the protoplasmic fluid. The thickness 
of the cell is increased by the intussusception among its 
older molecules of new materials elaborated by the proto- 
plasm, and anything capable of growing in this way must 
have some degree of vitality. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE AMCEBA (a PROTOZOON). 

30. AmOBba. — This little organism lives in mud, or 
rather in the water which pervades it. The water serves 
as the plasma of the protozoon. There is some difference 
between the nature of this plasma^ and that of the torula 
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and protococcns. In the two latter, the plasma consists 
of merely inorganic compounds, not containing protein 
ready formed, but certain constituents which the organism 
is capable of converting into protein, and the other sub* 
stances necessary to its existence. The plasma of the 
amoeba must, however, contain protein ready made in 
some one or other form. In fact, the food of the amoeba 
may even exist in the plasma in the solid condition, out 
of which the organism is able to elaborate the materials 
necessary to its existence. 

SI. Morphology of the Amosba. — ^The form of the 
amoeba (fig. 8) is for ever changing, and hence the name. 





Fig. 8. A, B.— Amoeba. Chanoino rra Shafb. * a. Protoplasm j 
&, nucleus ; c, vacuole ; d, particles of solid matter taken in 
as food; e, pseudopodia (greatly magnified). 

There is no membranous sac as in protococcus and torula, 
but the body is a mass of transparent gelatinous matter, 
containing granules, shells of diatomacese, etc. It has a 
nucleus b, and occasionally a second contractile space c, 
called a "vacuole," which exhibits a tolerably regular 
diastole and systole. The contractile space seems to be 
filled with water from the exterior. The granular matter 
is not close to the margin; there is no sac, but the inner 
part of the protoplasm is more fluid than the rest. When 
a pseudopodium projects outwards, as at e {^, 8), the 
fluid flows into the projecting part following the outline. 
The nucleus is simply a part of the protoplasmic sub- 
stance oflering a greater resistance. The amoeba, in itself, 
corresponds to the protoplasm in torula and protococcus. 
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Motion is effected, not by cilia, but by extending the 
pseudopodia, or &iger-like projections of the body sub- 
stance, and drawing itself after them. 

SS. The amoeba may, however, become erun/stedf that 
is, enclosed in a coat of chitin, similar to the leathery 
substance foiming the covering of insects. The nucleus 
in the encysted form remains for some time, but the 
other matters in the protoplasm disappear. 

33. If the amoeba be impregnated with magenta, it is 
observed that the protoplasm will be coloured. It con- 
tains a protein matter analogous to that of the protococcus 
and torula. It also contains mineral matters, such as 
salts of potash. 

34. Physiology of the Amoeba. — The amoeba multi- 
plies hj fission when in the encysted form. The nucleus 
divides first, afterwards the protoplasmic mass. 

35. The torula absorbs the plasma, and manvufcbctures 
from it protein in a condition fitted for at once becoming 
part of the substance of the organism. The amoeba 
cannot do this; there must be suspended in the plasma 
solid matters containing protein^ which the amoeba seizes 
hold of with its pseudopodia, and draws into its sub- 
stance. If we examine the interior of an amoeba imder a 
microscope^ we shall discover protococci, etc.^ moving about 





Fig. 9. — DiACSRAM PtEPRESENTINO AW(EBA S WALLOWING A 

Diatom. A, With pseudopodia (a, h) seizing a diatom, c; 
* B, with pseudopodia (a, 6) coalescing after drawing in 
the diatom. 
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in the fluid, and tindergoing digestion. A and B (flg. 9) 
show how the amoeba seizes on the solid matters of its 
food ; c is a diatom round which, as shown at A, the 
amoeba throws its pseudopodia. At B, the pseudopodia 
are represented as thrown still further outwards, until 
they meet and coalesce, thus bringing the diatom at' once 
into the body of the organism, where it keeps floating 
about until the nutritive part is consumed; then the innu- 
tritions portion finds its way out anywhere through the 
gelatinous matter. In this fashion the amoeba improvises 
for itself both a mouth and an anus. It thus diflers 
widely both from the torula and the protococcus, inasmuch 
as it does not nvanufo/ctxire protein, but lays hold of such 
as may already be within reach. 

86. Constant oxidation is necessary to the existence of 
the amoeba. It is necessary that the water in which it 
lives should contain free oxygen. If this be removed 
from the water, the animal dies. The absorption of 
oxygen, and the evolution of carbonic acid are just as 
necessary to it as to any of the higher animals. 

87. It also gives off a nitrogenous compound, which 
proves that it is constantly wasting protein. It cannot 
make protein out of inorganic elements; it rnay be able 
to make fat, but it is essentially a waster of protein. On 
the other hand, the torula and protococcus are manu- 
facturers of protein. As to what is the ultimate fate of 
an individual amoeba, the probabilities are that it lives 
its life, and dies like other animals, unless we suppose 
that it becomes revivified in the process of multiplication. 

88. Electricity stimulates t^ contractility of the 
amoeba. Electric shocks will cause it to contract its 
pseudopodia. This fact is important as bearing on the 
contractile force of the shock on the muscles of animals. 

89. The conditions of existence are : — 

1. A supply of protein matter. 

2. A temperature not lower than (f 0., and not 
higher than 40° or 46® C. 

At the former temperature^ the vital powers become 
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dormant; at the other extreme, the animal dies, con* 
tractions cease to manifest themselves, and the substance 
of the mass undergoes coagulation. 

40. The Colourless Corpuscles of the blood are little 
spheroidal bodies found floating in the blood of man, and, 
indeed, in that of all animals in which a circulating nutri- 
tive fluid has been observed. They are independent, active 
organisms, very like the amoeba in the fact that they 
consist of a single cell, are constantly changing their 
shape, and throwing out pseudopodia (fig. 10). Each 

corpuscle is from yoVrr ^ tbW ^^ ^'^ ^^^ ^ diameter, 

possessed of a thin cell 
wall and provided with 
a nucleus. The latter 
also is colourless; but 
in some rare cases it 
has been observed 
slightly tinted with 

red. In healthy human 
Fiff. 10.-«, 6, c, d, «, /, Successive y^^ ^^^ colourless 
forms assumed by the colourless ' t -i <• 

corpuscles in the blood of a newt corpuscles are much less 
in the course of a few minutes numerous than the red 
(greatly magnified). corpuscles, being only 

in the proportion of 1 to 300; but in all invertebrate 
animals, and even in the earliest stages of embryonic 
development of vertebrate animals, the blood has only 
colourless corpuscles. They are very abundant in inflam- 
matory blood, and they predominate in that morbid 
condition of it known as Leucocythaemia,, The circulating 
fluid of the lymphatic system contains no red corpuscleSy 
but colourless corpuscles abound in it. 

The origin and functions of the colourless corpuscles 
have not yet been satisfactorily determined. In refer- 
ence to the former. Professor Huxley observes, that " it 
is highly probable they are constituent cells of certain 
parts of the solid substance of the body which have been 
detached and carried into the blood, and that this process 
is chiefly effected in what are called the ductless glands^ 
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from whence the detached cells pass as lymph corpuscles, 
directly or indirectly, into the blood." 
. Respecting one, at least, of their supposed functions, the 
same eminent authority thus states his opinion: "There 
is very great reason for believing that the red corpuscle 
is simply the nucleus of the colourless corpuscle some- 
what enlarged, flattened from side to side, changed by 
development within its interior of a red colouring matter, 
and set free by the bursting of the sac or wall of the 
colourless corpuscle. In other words, the red corpuscle is 
a free nucleus." * 

4L Comparative View op the Morphology and 
Physiology of the three Unicellular Organisms:— 



TORULA. 

Sao 
Protoplasm 



Protein— Sulphur 
Cellulose 



Fats 
Salts 
Water 



Protogoccus. it Amoeba (Protosoon/. 

Strxtctukb (Morphology). 

Sao 

Protoplasm Protoplasm. 

Cilia Pseudopodia. 

Chemical Composition. 

Protein Protein. 

Cellulose Glycogen (?) 

Starch (?) 

Chlorophyll 

Fata Fats. 

Salts Salts. 

Water Water. 



Constructs Protein. 
Multiplication by 
Oemmatum. 



Physiology. 

Contractility. 
Constrticta Protein. 
Multiplication by 
FiasUm. 



Contractility. 
Ingestion of Protein. 
Multiplication by 
Fission, 



42. We thus observe in comparing these three typical 
forms, the torula, the amoeba, and the protococcus, that 
protoplasm is essential in all three; and that the funda- 
mental constituent of the protoplasm is protein, to which 
wd find added in each, fats, water, and mineral salts. 

* Lessons in Elementary Physiology^ p. 60. 
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Of the three, the torula is the only one that exhibits no 
evidence of contractility. 

It is not certain whether the protoplasm of the amoeba 
contains glycogen, a substance corresponding to cellulose 
or starch; but, in the encysted form, it is enveloped in 
chitin, a material which, though it contains nitrogen, is 
somewhat allied to cellulose. 

43. It has been already observed that the torula and 
protococcus manufacture protein, while the amoeba de- 
stroys it. Of these three organisms, the torula is the 
type of the fungous tribe of vegetables; the protococcus, 
that of the green vegetables, which contain chlorophyll; 
and the amoeba is the type of the animal kingdom, for 
it can be shown that all animal tissues owe their origin 
to cells exactly like the amoeba in all essential particulars. 
All living beings may therefore be conveniently grouped 
in three great divisions, viz., Fungi, Plants, and Anirnals. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BACTERIUM. 

44. When we make an infusion of hay in toarm, or 
even in cold water, allow it to remain for some time, and 
then filter it to take away all the solid matter, we have 
what is called hay tea. At first the fluid appears clear and 
tranquil. If left to stand for thirty-six hours, it becomes 
turbid; a scum is then observable, which gradually 
becomes denser and stronger. In a week or so, the 
aromatic smell passes away. If examined under the 
microscope, the liquid seems full of rod-like bodies, called 
bacteria, whose diameter is only TTTy^Vrnr ^^ ^^ inch. The 
length varies from twice to fifty or sixty times the 
breadth. They seem to be obscurely jointed trans- 
versely, like striped muscular fibre. It is supposed that 
each segment is simply one of the small bodies o, fig. 11, 
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united to its neighbour by a very thin partition. Iodine 
colours the central part, leaving the sac stainless. Each 
coloured dot is a protoplasm, the adjoining cells being 
held together by a transparent substance forming the 
cell-sacs. 





fc'ig. 11. — AppeaPvAnces Pbesented by Bacteria under the 
Microscope. At c, are isolated bacteria; at d, they are 
arranged round a centre; while at a they appear in long 
strings ; at e is observed a solitary torula. All highly 
magnified. ;; 

46. There are several varieties of the bacterium, but 
they are all alike remarkable for their power of inde- 
pendent motion. Their movements are somewhat 
peculiar, and vary Recording to the form of the organism. 
The osciUarioB (or oscillatorice) have an oscillating motion, 
often excessively rapid, round a fixed point, somewhat 
resembling the movements of a toy serpent. The vibrions 
show a wave-like motion in the same plane, like that of 
serpents through a field of grass. Others, as the spirceolcs, 
move in the line of a spiral or cork-screw. 

46. But these minute organisms also exhibit move- 
ments when dead, which must be carefully distinguished 
from those that are entirely due to their vitality. It is 
highly important not to confound the two kinds of 
motion. That of dead matter is merely mechanical, not 
vital, and resembles somewhat the swinging motion given 
to an hour glass, or that of " a floating buoy round its 
mooring.*' Finely divided camphor, cinnabar, or gam- 
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bogo, will exhibit movements of a similar character- 
The phenomenon is called the Brownian movement, after 
Brown, who thoroughly investigated it. It is simply a 
molecular movement due to mechanical, not to vital 
causes. 

47. The bacterium, when about to multiply, settles 
down into the quiescent form, becomes encysted y t.e., 
takes a covering of gelatinous matter, which becomes 
more or less encrusted on the outside. The original 
protoplasmic substance breaks up into granules, which 
ultimately escape from their covering, and begin to ger- 
minate, tibrowiog out fine filamentous bodies, each called 
a leptothrix. 



Fig. 12. — Af Bacterium encysted. B, The granules after escaping 

from the cyst. 

48. Putrefaction is a collateral phefiomenon attendant 
upon the vital action of the bacterium, just as fermenta- 
tion is an accompaniment of the living activity of the 
torula, though not essential to its existence. Torulse are 
found accompanying the bacterium, but it is questionable 
whether they be of the same kind as are found in yeast. 

49. To show that putrefaction is the direct result of 
the vitality of the bacterium, the following experiment 
may be performed. 

Take three vessels containing an infusion of hay, boil 
the second and third, but not the first; leave the second 
open, and close the third with a plug of cotton wool. 

The infusion in the first will putrefy and exhibit all 
the phenomena detailed above, that in the second will do 
the same, but after a longer interval, while the infusion 
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in tlie third vessel will remain perfectly sound for six 
months^ — nay, for six years if the proper precautions be 
taken. In the first, the bacteria are killed; in the second 
they are also killed, but the vessel lies open for the 
admission of spores; in the third, the spores are pre- 
vented from getting in, 

50. The bacteria, or their germs, exist in the hay 
originally, as do also infusoria, rotifers, etc., and hence 
the hay infusion must also contain the bacteria. They 
may likewise exist in the air, and hence may find their 
way into the fluid. 

51. It has been proved by experiment that if the vessel 
be kept chemically clean, no bacteria will be formed in a 
boiled infusion, even though not protected by a plug of 
cotton wool. The explanation seems to be, that the germs 
of the bacteria are so light that they can never descend 
in still air as far as the fluid. But in any case, the plug 
of cotton wool will be an effectual stopper. Experiments 
such as these seem conclusive as to the question of spon- 
taneous generation, proving, as they appear to do, that 
every living organism must be derived from a geim. It 
must be admitted, however, that many very eminent 
naturalists hold a contrary opinion, and they even appeal 
to the results of experiments to justify their conclusions. 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE PENICILLIUIL 

62. The Penieillium is a fungus, the ordinary "green 
mould" which grows on decaying animal or vegetable 
matter. It woiild grow in Pasteur's fluid without the 
sugar, inasmuch as that fluid, so modified, contains all 
the ingredients necessary to its existence. tJnder favour- 
able circimistances it grows in great quantities. It is 
formed of filaments so closely interlaced with ea«h other 



so 
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as to appear like a sort of felt-work or paper. This 
papery matter is the mycelium. On the surface there is 
observed a large quantity of a greyish white powder. 
This consists of conidiay each conicHum being about s^jjj^ 
of an inch in diameter. From the mycelium filaments 
hang down in the liquid like silken fibres. These are 
called hypluB, and are the essential organs of the peni- 
cillium. Eac^ hypha (fig. 13) consists of a string of cells, 

arranged end to end like 
the beads of a necklace. 
Each segment, again, con- 
stitutes one cell, like a 
torula so far as its essen- 
tials are concerned. Iodine 
or magenta stains the pro- 
toplasm, but not the sac. 
With caustic potash the 
protoplasm dissolves out, 
leaving the sac behind. 
Very often the hypha is 
bent and branching. It has no longitudinal divisions; 
they are all transverse. If we supposed the torulse, 
when coherent, to attach themselves longitudinally, we 
should then have a hypha instead of a cluster of cells 




Fiff. 13. —A HvPHA, bent and 
branching. 




Fig. 14. — ^Diagrammatic Rephesbntation op Penicilliitm. a, 
Mycelium made up of interlaced hyphce, and interspersed 
with conidia ; 6, conidia ; c, conidiopnores ; h with c consti- 
tute subaeritd hyph» ; d, loose hyphas suspended from the 
mycolium. 
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such as is observable in torulse. The myedium is formed 
simply by the interlacing of the hyphae (fig. 14, a), and 
is therefore capable of maintaining its own vitality. The 
mycelium never constitutes a hard mass, but merely a 
sort of loose felt-work. 

63. There are also aSiial hyphsB (^g, 
15; see also fig. 14, 6, c). They, however, 
have the power of covering themselves 
ivith a sort of wax, which always keej^s 
them dry. Their special designation is 
"conidiophores." At the upper end they 
l)resent the appearance of a hntshf and 
hence the name ' * penicillium. " The cells 
as they approachthe ends become less and Fig. 15. — Sub- 
less attached to each other. Ultimately ^Condk? Y^^* 
they fall ofi; each cell becoming a coni- bearing cTnidia! 
dium or spore, and acting as an indepen- 
dent organism like a torula. It thus increases itself by 
multiplication, and becomes in time a full grown peni- 
cillium. The conidia fall into the interstices of the 
mycelium, and by growing become interlaced with each 
other, forming a new mycelium, or adding to the fabric 
of the old one (figs. 16 and 17). 



a 





Fig. 16. — a, h, c, Successive stages in the development of a con- 
idium into a hypha ; d, d, are conidia which, by their subse- 
quent growth, will fonn new hyphss interlacing with c, and 
with each other ; e is a conidiophore, which continually 
drops its conidia among the mycelium thus formed. 
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64. Conditions of Existence. — ^These are tHe same as 
in the torula. The nutriment is derived from organic 

matter — whether animal 
^ or vegetable — ^which will 
readily decompose, or 
which is already in a 
state of decay. In either 
case the preseTice of the 
fungus hastens deconvposi- 
tion. The penicillium 
thrives best in a damp 
and dark situation, be- 
cause, firstly, moisture 
promotes the decomposi- 




tion 



Fig. 17. — HirPH-E, cs, in mycelium, 
as seen tinder the microscope, ^ ^^ v* *** ^ - 

interlaced and branching, and iT^ ^n ,-, ^ ^*^'^y"*i'"«* 
interspersed with conidiar 6. *^^^ ^^ *^® organic mat- 
ters on which it subsists; 

and secondly, because the evolution of carbonic acid — a 
constant accompaniment of its existence — ^is best carried 
on in the absence of light. It has not been ascertained 
whether the penicillium requires free oxygen, but it 
absorbs it largely in whatever condition it may be pre- 
sented to it, and gives off carbonic acid abundantly. 

56. Beprodnction. — The penicillium is derived from a 
conidium. The conidium is a kind of spore. If put into 
a fluid in which it can live, it throws out hyphsB. Torulse 
may or may not be developed. Becoming interlaced, the 
hyphad form an expansion called a mycelium. This again 
gives rise to atrial hyphse, differing from ordinary hyphse 
in having their segmentation more thorough, and so 
giving rise to conidia. In all this development there is 
nothing but cell growth, and multiplication by fission 
(asexual reproduction), the cells being just like elongated 
torulje, and like them, too, having no nucleus. There 
is, however, a stage wanting in the history of the peni- 
cillium. It has not yet been determined whether 
gamogenesis, or reproduction by the union of two distinct 
protoplasms, is one of its ordinary vital phenomena. Our 
observations upon this head^ therefore^ must be transferred 
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to a different example, the peronospore, in whicli such a 
mode of reproduction has been detected. 

56. This fungus (peronospora infestans) is very like 
the penicillium. It is the cause of the " blight" in the 
potato. The mycelium is, however, quite loose — not 
nearly so much compacted as in penicillium. The hyphsB 
do not form a feltwork, but ramify along the air passages 
and intercellular spaces of the potato (fig. 18). They give 
oflf projections into the cells of the potato, and thus feed 
upon their protoplasm, and rapidly develop. The perono- 
spore multiplies like the penicillium, in giving off subaerial 
hyphaB, which in their turn give rise to the production of 
conidia. These are carried off by the wind or by insects, 
are sown upon the tissues of plants yet untouched, and 
80 the disease spreads rapidly. 





Fig. IS. — Peronospora Infestans, the fungus whicli produces 
the blight in potato, a, Hypha branching ; b, 6, cellular 
projections piercing c, c, the cells of the potato : c/L a sub- 
aerial hypha, with conidia, e. 

57. After falling upon a con- 
genial soil, the conidium begins to 
germinate. The protoplasm bursts 
through the sac, and being provided 
with cilia it keeps moving about 
for some time. It then settles 
down, envelops itself in a cellulose 
coat, and germinates anew like the ^^?- 19.7--«, Oogonium; 
penicmiurn. AU this goes on dxuv 1 t^^J^^pZih; iii 
ing the summer months, while the B, they coalesce, 
potato plant is yet green. 

Towards autumn, however, certain parts of the hyphoa 
15b C? 
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Fig. 20. 





a 



Fig. 22. 



Fig. 21. 



produced by its germination assume a special activity. 

One part of it (fig. 19) develops a spherical mass (A, a) 

called the oogonium, 
while a neighbouring 
hypha, or a different 
pai-t of the same hypha, 
develops a smaller mass 
bf designated an anthe- 
|o ridium. When a be- 
comes ripe, the anthe- 
ridium b penetrates it. 
The protoplasmic mat- 
ter of b entera into that 
of a, and becomes fused 
with it. The anthe- 
ridium at once decays. 

Fig. 20.— -a, Segmentation of proto- but the oogonium be- 
plasm in fertilised oogonium; 6, b, ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

ciliated spores. i j j •x ii» 

Fig. 21.— Conjugation, a, Germ ^oped, surrounds itself 

and sperm cells approaching; b, with a thicker coat, 
germ and sperm cells touching ; c, and becomes an oospore. 
coalescing to form a spore d This is true sexual 

Fie. 22.— Impregnation in Achlya. . . . 

a, Antheridium Uberating anthero- generation {gamogene- 
zoids c, which pass into the spore «*•?), a mode of propa- 
sac h, gation which is very 

general both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

The protoplasm of the fertilised oogonium {^g. 20) 
divides and subdivides, and each segment ultimately 
(i.e., during the next season) escapes from the envelope 
ciliated, and keeps moving about till it finds a place where 
it may germinate. 

58. In some other forms there is even a simpler mode 
of sexual union, which goes by the name of conjugatimi. 
Two cells, A and B {iag, 21), strike out projections which 
approach each other, and even meet ultimately. The 
closed extremity of each projection is absorbed, the con- 
tents of both cells commingle, forming a new cell, rf, 
'V^hich immediately becomes developed into a spore. In 
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the case of the peronospore, the antheridium, which con- 
tains the " sperm cell " or male element, is much smaller 
than the oogonium, which encloses the germ cell, or 
female element ; where " conjugation " occurs they are 
of the same size, and as a new cell is formed by the 
fusion of the two protoplasms, it is difficult to decide 
which is the male and which the female element. 

59. In the achlya the mode of cell union or " impreg- 
nation," as it is also called, is different from either of 
these two forms. 

Two sacs are produced (fig. 22), one of which, a, con- 
tains the "germ cells," while the second, 6, contains 
antherozoida or " sperm cells." When both become ripe 
the sacs open, and the ciliated antherozoids in 6 pass into 
a, and fertilise its contents. There may be something 
I'esembling this in the penicillium. 

60. The penicillium is a type of the fungi. They 
all agree with it in certain particulars, in which they 
differ from all other vegetable forms. 

Firstly: They take their origin in spores, either by 
liyph», or by division of the protoplasmic mass in the 
interior. They all give rise to spores, with or without 
« impregnation," or cell union. They begin to germinate 
in the same way as the penicillium, namely, by hyphsa 
with transverse segmentation. The hyphee never divide 
longitudinally. They always have a filiform shape, and 
are all, however much interwoven, independent structures 
like the threads in cloth. The mushroom, for instance, 
though it seems to have a solid stem and cap, is never- 
theless entirely formed of distinct hyph» growing closely 
together. In many other fungi, also, the hyphae become 
compactly interlaced. 

Secondly: The gills (lamellse) of mushrooms give off 
hyphse, each bearing four conidia; each conidium, when 
sown, begins to germinate exactly as in penicillium 
(fig. 23). 

Thirdly: All fungi absorb oxygen^ and give out carbonic 
Cfcid, just as animals do. 
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Fourthly: They are wholly devoid of chlorophyll, and 
honce cannot decompose carbonic acid. 



r^ 




Fig. 23.— A, Germination op Conidium op Mushroom, a, 
Conidium, giving oflf hyphsB 6, 6, which branch to become a 
mycelium; c, c, incipient mushroom caps. B, Vertical 
8ectio^ of a mushroom {agariciLs)* o, Mycelium (or spawn) ; 
h, volva; c, stipes or stalk'; d, anmtlns; e, lamelld of 
hymenium or "gills;"/* pHevs or ** cap." . .^ _. 

It is thus observed that all the fungi are constructed 
upon the plan of the penicillium by the growth and inter- 
lacing of hyphsB. The hypha, again, is constructed after 
the maimer of the torula, if we imagine the torula to 
multiply by transverse fission. The conditions of exist- 
ence may be broadly stated to be the same in all. 

61. The phenomena of reproduction in fungi may be 
distributed into — 

1. Those in which multiplication takes place either by 
budding or fission (vegetative, agamic, or aseocuat), 

2. Those in which the process of multiplication requires 
the fusion of two distinct protoplasms (seosuat). 

Of the latter there are three modifications : — 
(1.) That in which the part representing the male 
element is smaller than the other, and where coalescence 
takes place by the ** sperm cell" piercing the "gei-m cell" 
as in peronospore, 

(2.) That in which both cells are undistinguishable in 
size or other appearances, and where the coalescence takes 
place in a new cell, formed by the union of other two. 
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(3.) That in which ciliated antherozoids enter an open- 
ing made for them in the sac containing the germ cells, 
as in cLchlya, 

62. Green plants have their type in the protococcus; 
they all differ from fungi, in possessing the element chloro- 
phi/Uy and in having thus the power of decomposing car- 
bonic acid, and using part of it to build up their sub- 
stance. Every green plant is made up of individual 
elements or cells, each like the protococcus in all essential 
particulars. Their structure, if examined, is found to be 
quite different from that of fungi. The fungi are formed 
by a matting, into a closer or looser fabric, of individual 
hyphse, which are quite independent of each other. It 
is true that some of the lower green plants (confervro for 
instance) have a structure more or less similar to this; 
but in all the higher green plants there is longitudinal 
as well as transverse division of the cells, and hence they 
are arranged in masses, as we find them in mosses and 
other green plants whose structure is wholly cellular. 
This is one great difference; a leaf-like expansion is not 
made up of elements like hyphse, but by cell-division, 
longitudinally as well as transversely — in fact, in all 
directions. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE CHABA. 

63. The Chara may be regarded as an aggregation of 
cells like protococcus. It possesses chlorophyll, and has 
the power, in consequence, of decomposing carbonic acid 
under sun-light, the carbon of which it retains to form 
part of its own substance. It is a long, filamentous 
plant, growing in water. It has rootlets springing here 
and there from the axis, but the main source of its nutri- 
ment is the water in which it lives. This water will be 
found to contain sdts of ammonia, such as nitrate, also 
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carbonic acid, and oxygen in the free state. The branch- 
lets (or leaves, as tliey are also called) are grouped in 
"whorls," i.e.f a number of them spring from the same 
point in the stem; the same aiTangement being repeated 
at regular intervals along it (figs. 24, 25). The main 
stem is called the aods. The branch proper, where it 
exists, is a secondary stem, springing from the axilla of 
the whorl of leaves, the structural arrangement being a 
repetition of that observed in the axis. The "append- 
ages" comprise the branches, the verticillate or whorled 
leaves, and the rootlets or rhizoids. The " leaves" also 
have lateral appendages, consisting of antlic^'idia, nucules 
♦or »por6 fruits, and leaflets (figs. 26, 26). 




Fig. 24 Fig. 25. Fig. 26. 

Fig. 24. — ^DiAOTiAM OP Chara. a, Node; 6, intemode. 

Fig. 25.— Chara Vulgaris, a, Summit; 6, node; c, intemode) 

df whorl of leaves (or branchlets). 
Fig. 26.— Leaf of Chara, magnified to show a, a, spore fruits; 

(, b, antheridia; c, leaflets. 

Each antlieridium is a little orange-coloured globule 
containing antherozoids. Contiguous to this, but farther 
up on the leaf, is a little bottle-shaped organ, somewhat 
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larger than the antheridium, and called the mvcule or 
spore-fruit. It contains the germ cell, thus constituting 
the oogonium, or ovary of the chara. The lecfflets are 
small secondary appendages, one of which stands at either 
side of a nucule (fig. 26). ,.*«^«^ 

64. In examining the chara, we observe that the 
whorls of leaves are set along the axis at certain intervals, 
and that the stem is " segmented." This gives us an idea 
of what is understood when we speak of the homologies, 
or correspondencies of parts in the same structure. The 
spore fruits and antheridia are observed also to be homo- 
logous, and so are the rhizoids. - - 

The whorls become closer as they approach the summit 
of the stem; the intemodes become idiorter, as do also 
the appendages (fig. 24). But all the intemodes, sooner 
or later, grow to the full size of the under one, and there 
is, besides, a simultaneous development of new nodes and 
intemodes. An intemode is formed by the simple 
enlargement of a single cell, which continues to lengthen 
till it reaches its maximum size. 

65. The chara "grows" at the summit alone; t.e., no 
new development or evolution of cells takes place any- 
where else in the stem. The lower cells simply add to 
their size; they do not form new cells. The apex is, 
therefore, called the "growing point" of the stem, and 
the plant itself is called an "acrogen" from this very 
circumstance. Ferns, mosses, and other cryptogamic 
plants grow nearly in the same way. The chara never 
thickens beyond a certain point, and this accounts for the 
slendemess of the stem. 

66. Growth takes place at the apex by the develop- 
ment of new nodes and intemodes. Each intemode is 
seen to be formed by the growth and elongation of one 
ceU (fig. 27). After macerating the stem in a weak acid, 
to remove any carbonate of lime with which it may be 
impregnated, it will be easy to examine the structure of 
each cell, and to observe that there are spiral strisB 
arranged round the wall of each intemode (fig. 28). ThQ 
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Yis- ^ — A, TransTerse Section of Chara at latemode a, 
Mednllaiy part; h, cortical ^a^. B, Traosvocae section a.1 
DoAe. C, Longitudittal eei^iou of chant, a, lutemodal 
cell; b, nodal eellj e, celle of appondagoa. 



Fig. SS. — Ufpbb Part of Crara, to Bhow the spiral atriation, 

and the cycloais. The arrowB t^ow tho course of the cmrenta. 
Fig. 29. — Intbknodal Cell ik Chira. a, CeUnlose sac; b, outer 

condensed layer of protoplasm, called the primordial ntricle; 

e, e, granules of chlorophyll floating in protoplasm; d, nucleus; 

e, Tacuok. 
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structure of the appendages is similar to that of the stem, 
but the mode of growth is best observed in the terminal 
bud of the latter. By the application of chromic acid or 
alcohol, the protoplasm may be separated from the cell 
wall; an intemodal cell will then present somewhat the 
appearance set forth in fig. 29. 

67. The chlorophyll is arranged in granules in the 
"primordial utricle" or outer layer of the protoplasm. 
The nucleus is not readily met with in fresh specimens, 
but chromic acid renders it apparent. The vacuole con- 
tains matter that may be regarded as accidental, or, at 
least, not essential. The granules of chlorophyll are 
quite free and unattached. 

68. Beneath the chlorophyll granules there is, in 
each cell, a constant flow of protoplasmic matter, up one 
side of the cell and down the other. This circulation, 
called cyclosis, is owing to the contractile power of the 
protoplasm. Warmth favours this contractility, while 
electricity arrests it. The nucleus takes ^part in the 
rotation. Cyclosis in each cell is quite distinct from that 
observed in the cells adjoining (figs. 28 and 30). 

69. The cells of the appendages do not, in reality, 
differ in their nature from those of the axis; but in the 
smaller cells the nucleus remains quiescent in the middle. 
Each cell of the chara is, in all essential particulars, 
exactly like the protococcus, except that the former 
possesses a nucleus, while the latter does not. The cells 
are also in their vital function independent of each other, 
and only so far modified that in their aggregation they 
make up the chara. 

70. If we seek out carefully a terminal or growing 
bud, we shall find that it ends in a rounded surface, which 
is formed by a single cell (fig. 31, a). This cell, in the 
process of multiplication, divides by fission into two 
others, one of which is, so to speak, condemned to remain 
barren during its lifetime; while the other multiplies by 
the creation of new lateral cells, as well as by the dupli- 
cative multiplication which its parent imderwent. These 
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lateral cells, by theirdivision in a similar duplicate fashioD, 

give rise to the appendages j but in the latter case, when 
a certain stage has been reached, the terminal cell is 
found to be incapable of further division, and so the 
formation of new cells in that direction ceases. Tho 
lengthening of the leaf is effected by the simple enlarge- 
ment of the cells already formed, without the production 
of any more cells. In the Btem, however, this condition 
of the terminal bud is never reached; each cell as it is 
formed divides into two, one of which always remains 
single, while the other, besides giving off a new cell to 
continue the onward progress of the stem, develops also 
a cii'cle of late>-at cells to form the appendages. 



Fig. 30.— A, CrcLOSis iM Chaha; 
the protoplMmic matter cir- 
culates in either cell, but does 
not pasB into the other. B, 
Double current in a cell in tha 
"hairs" of tradescftntia. The 
dotted linea ehow a current in 
one direction, while the broken 
lines indicate a second current 
going in the opposite direction. 




Fig. 31.— Growiho Foist 
Ot Chaha. a. Terminal 
cell dividing ; b, cells 
forming youngest noile, . 
and wtQcu hj tiieir fission 
will give rise to a whorl 
of apriendi«ea; c, c, in- 
temodol cdls; d, incipi- 
ent appendages ; «, same 
farther advanced ; /, /, 
tenuiiuLl cell dividhig. 
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71. Side by side with the development of new cells, 
there is the tsimple growth or enlargement of those 
already formed. When the cell forming the first inter- 
node has reached a certain stage in its growth, its further 
progress is arrested. By this time, it is the longest of all, 
as file later ones are not yet ftdly grown. After some 
time, the second intemode reaches the same stage as the 
first, and its growth ceases in like manner. This accounts 
for the fact already mentioned (Art 64), that the younger 
intemodes are shorter than the older. 




Fig. 32. — ^A, Antheridium^ dividing into eight segments. B, 
Spore-fmit or nuenle. C, Segment of Anthendimni with 
manabrinm a, and filaments 5. J), Filament enlarged, show- 
ing cellulose sac, segmentation, Aha the enclosed antherozoids 
not yet fully developed. £, The same, with antherozoids 
coiled up in their cells, and some of them, a', escaping^ 

72. The branch, where it exists, grows from the aocil 
of a leaf. Hence if we regard the le({f as a stem, which 
indeed it closely resembles in structure, the antheridium 
will hold the place of a modified leaflet^ and the spore 
fruit that of a modified bra/nch, inasmuch as it grows 
from the axilla of the leaflets (fig. 26). The spore fruit 
is a bottle-shaped mass, ending above in five little projeo- 
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tions — the termination of the five spiral band? that 
envelop it. When ripe, the bands leave an opening to 
the central cell of the spore fruit. 

73. Beproduotion in Chara. — ^When the antheridium 
A (fig. 32.) becomes developed, the segments into which 
the protoplasm is divided separate from each other, and 
escape from the cell. C represents such a segment, with 
the "handle" and filaments. The "handle" (or inianvr 
hrium) is the part by which it was united to the other 
segments when they all formed part of the antheridium. 
One of the filaments is also represented at D, segmented 
into cells, each of which bears a spheroidal protoplasm. At 
a more advanced stage of development the protoplasmic 
masses are metamorphosed into little spiral filamentous 
bodies, E, a, which ultimately burst from their enclo- 
sures, E, a, and by means of their cilia find their way by 
an open passage into the spore fruit B, which they thus 
fertilise. These ciliated forms are called antherozoida. 
The spore fruit then increases in size, becomes divested 
of its spiral envelopes, and is perfected into a spore. 

The spore, when sown, 

^^j^v^.,^^^^E2^ first gives off two fila- 

^ n menta like hyphsB {lo^g. 

^^^ ff 33). One of these, a, 

^£^^^ serves as a temporary 

\J^ ^^^=^ ^^^^ -^ c^ll ^ *^® other 
S ^v^ik gives origin to a group of 

Fig. 33.-PRO-EMBRYO OP Chara. 1^*^?^^ projections seen at 
», Spore terminating; a, 6, fila- ^> jrom which at once 
ments, which give off little pro- springs forth the young 
jections at 6, from which the chara. This tempomry 
chara takes its origin. structure is called tho 

pro-cmhri/o, while that from which the young plant im- 
mediately proceeds is designated tho embryo, 

74. Summary. — In treating thus far of the chara, it 
has been shown that it consists, in the first place, of an 
axis, with its appendages; and in this structural arrange- 
ment we have a foreshadowing of the morphological details 
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of the higher plants. It has also been shown that the chara 
consists of an aggregation of cells, each having a striking 
resemblance to protococcus in the more essential details. 
Each cell of the chara has a sac of cellulose, a proto- 
plasm, or primordial utricle, enclosing a vacuole ; chloro- 
phyll floats about in granular masses in the peripheral 
parts of this utricle. In one point, however, the cell of 
the chara differs from protococcus. It has a nucletcSf or, 
in other words, it is a nucleated cell. Like the mobile 
protococcus it possesses, in the protoplasm, a power of 
contractility y which may be observed in the movements 
of the protoplasmic fluid, up one side of the cell and 
down the other, as well as in the ciliated antherozoids 
which «escape from the antheridia. The cells of chara 
differ from each other only in minor details — not in any 
essential characteristic. In the growth of the chara the 
terminal cell alone undergoes division, first into two, one 
of which remains single; the other, by lateral fission, 
gives rise to a family of cells, which again give origin 
to the lateral appendages. This affords us considerable 
assistance in the study of the higher plants, as they are 
all formed from the multiplication and aggregation of 
nucleated cells. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE FERN. 

75. Ip we examine an ordinary fern of this country, 
the common bracken or brake fern, for example, we ob- 
serve that what at first sight might appear to be a root is 
not such. It is an underground stem, called also a 
rhizome or root-stock. The little filaments that appear 
hanging from it are the real roots. But many ferns have 
a stem that rises into the air, such as tree ferns, etc. 
The fern, then, has an aocis and appendages (fronds and 
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rootlets). la the fern with vertical ateta, the fironds are 
either i-epeated in " whorls," or they form a tuft at the 
Bummit, in the latter case constituting a collection of 
■whorls with Buppressed intemodes. In the fem with 
underground stem, these dispositions of the fronds ore 
but seldom observed. 

76. In treating of the fem, we must first examine tlio 
axis. The outer coat, or epidermis, ia observed to be of 
a brownish hue. The general parenchyma (or cellular 
stnictui'e) consists of polyhedral cells which are nucleated, 
and contain chlorophyll and starch gituiulea (figs S4, b, 
and 35, e). 



g. 34. — A, Transverse Section ot a Fem Stem, a, Epidermis • 
b, pareccliyina ; c, sclerenclifmii, consiatiug of dacts (umn- 
Ur and Bcalariform) and fibrous tissue. In each bundle of 
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In K (fig. 35), little projections first show themselves 
on opposite sides of the cell walls; these, in the progress 
of growth, Eoon aaaume the appeajunce presented by the 
scaiariform vessels, as exhibits! in fig, 35,/ The spiral 
vessels or "ducts" are produced in a somewhat similar 
fashion (fig. 35, g, e). Outgrowths of gi-antiles take place 
along the inside. These granules, by thetr coalescence, 
form a spiral thread, turning round and round inside, liku 
winding stairs in a tower. 

77. Tissnes. — A. tissue ia a structure so modified as to 
preeent a |>articular appearance, and to serve a particular 



pnrpoBd. All the different tissues in a fern onginate la 
a single growing cell, jiist as in the chara. 





Fig. 35. — HiSTOiOOY OF Fern Stem, a, Celle of parenchyma ; 6, 
cells of epidermis ; c, arr&ngement of ducta in Bclercnchyma ; 
d, croea section of fibro-vaacnlar bundle [ e, arrangement of 
polyhedral cells ;/, flcalarifonn duct; 3, spiral duet ; ft, lon- 
gitudinal section of scalorif orm veBsel; k, mode of growth iu 
Biune : I, mode of growth in spiral Teasel. 




Fig. 3S. — DiAGBAU, showing the moda of growth in the Stem of 
»Feni. A, B, C, Stems of fema abowing successive stagea 
of growth, a, a, a', Temtinal celle, the latter just after being 
prodnced by division ; b, a cell which will give rise to on in- 
temode ; c, shows a ring or cluster of celk giving rise to a 
node ; d, epidermal cells ; e, parenchyma ; /, aclcrenchyma ; 
g, soalanform vegaeU ; h, spu'al vesaela ; h, an appendage, 
originating at the node ; d, e, /, g, and h, all fu'iae from thg 
mmtiplicBtioa and metiunorphosiB of the " growing " cells. 
The diagrams in the annexed figure (fig. 36) show how 

the one growing teiminal cell gives rise, by growth, multi- 
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plication, and metamorphosis, to the various tissues to be 
found in the fern. Hence this plant also is ocrogeTKyus. 

78. The Prond. — In the fern, the leaf bud continues 
growing in the same manner as the stem does. In this 
it differs from the chara, and from all flowering plants. 
In these latter the terminal cell, at a particular stage, is 
arrested in its further development — ^becomes barren, so 
to speak — and the extension of the leaf in that direction 
is iSiQ result of the multiplication and enlargement of 
those cells which are nearer to the base of the leaf. 






Fig. 37.— A, B, C, D, Stages in the growth of a Fern Frond. 

In the fern, on the other hand, the peduncle (fig. 37, 
A, a) grows first. A little projection is then formed B, b; 
this, by the formation of other projections, assumes a 
toothed appearance C, 6; by degrees the lamina or 
" blade" is brought forth with its pinnules D, b, each 
of which may again, by the formation of new projections, 
form secondary pinnules D, c, and so on. 

79. It has already been observed that carbonic acid is 
absorbed by the protococcus ; that it is decomposed into 
oxygen and carbon by the chlorophyll granules under the 
influence of light ; and that the carbon becomes " fixed," 
that is, is retained as food to build up the substance of 
the organism, while the oxygen is evolved. Exactly the 
same series of operations proceeds in the frond of the 
fern, and to a less extent in the more deep-seated parts of 
the plant. But as the individual cells of the parenchyma, 
which thus act on the carbonic acid, are either at some 
distance from the free surface of the leaf, or are separated 
from it by a comparatively thick layer of epidermic cells, 
some means of establishing a free communication between 
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tliem and tlia atmospheric air becomes necessary. TliU 
is provided for ; — 

1. By air openings (atomaia) in the epidennis of the 
leaves and stem (figs. 38, 39). 

2. By air paasagea in ^e interspaces among the loosely 
(tggregated oells of the parenchyma,. 

3. By ducts (spiral and scalwi-iform), which allow a 
iree commnnication between those air passages and the 
more deeply-seated parts of the plant; 



Pig. 38. — tTNBER StrnFACE akd Ceobs Sectioh of an Isvertbd 
Leap, to show the functtoas of gtomatn. A, Under surface, 
ahowing, a, cell of epidermis with waving contour ( b, atoma, 
Lftvinga "guard-cdl," c, on each aide. Three stomata aro 
aeea in sectiou, showing how air is admitted into the inter- 
cellular spacea ; d, closely packed cells at upjier enrface ot 
leaf ; e, a libra -vascular buudla cut across showing /, woody 
, jibre ; g, open cod of ducts. 

80. As it is only in sunlight, direct or diffused, that 
the chlorophyll can thus effectually doKixidate the oar* 
bonic acid, plants requiring much starch or cellulose in 
their tissues thrive much more vigorously in bright sunny 
weather than when it is diirk and ha^y.* It is said that 

* Most ferns luxuriate in shady and damp places. This ia 

because they require for their healtJiy eiiatenCB ksa carbooaceoua 

15b D 
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at night plants absorb oxygen, and exhale carbonic add, 
just as animals do at all times. It is to be presumed, of 
course, that in plants, as well as in animals, decaying 
tissues requiring, from any cause, to be eliminated must 
be removed by oxidation, and this both by night and by 
day. But the quantity of carbonic acid exhaled under 
sunlight by green plants is very small compared with the 
amount absorbed by them ; as a consequence, the evolu- 
tion of carbonic acid in the day time is masked by the 
greater absortion of the same, and hence it is only at 
night that the former phenomenon is distinctly observable. 
The leaf, then, is a respiratory organ in the fact that it 
absorbs oxygen, and gives out carbonic acid; while its 
office in absorbing carbonic acid, decomposing it, and 
*' fixing" the carbon, constitutes it an alimentary or 
assimihting organ as well. 

81. The same mechanism of stomata, air passageSy and 
ducts, for the admission of atmospheric air, assists the 
plant in the absorption and exhalation of moisture. The 
power of absorption depends upon the thinness of the 
epidermis, and on the number of stomata with which it 
is provided. Hence, for both reasons, the under surface 
of the leaf will absorb much more than the upper. It is 
only when the soil is so dry that the roots cannot pro- 
perly discharge their functions that leaves absorb mois- 
ture, either as aqueous vapour by the stomata, or as fluid 
matter by the hairs and cuticle. The moisture so ab- 
sorbed is conveyed to the roots by the ducts, which always 
keep up a free communication between the leaves and all 
other parts of the plant. In ordinary cases, however, 
the crude sap, when it enters the loaves, after asc^iding 
through the root and stem, becomes at once exposed to 
the action of the air contained in the intercellular spaces, 
and which communicates with the external air, through 
the stomata. The consequence is that its superfluous 
moisture — often a very large part — ^passes into the at- 

matter, and more water, than is needed for thos^ plants that lay 
up much starch, sugar, or woody matter, within their substance. 
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mosi>liere, and the sap becomes inspissated. This differ- 
ence in the densities of the sap in the leaves, and of that 
in the stem and roots, causes the ascent of the crude sap 
by the physical operation technically termed endosrnose. 
The difierence being constantly maintained, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, by exhalation from the surfaces of 
the leaves, the sap 
must in consequence 
constantly ascend. 
The quantity of mois- 
ture exhaled must 
vary, of course, with 
the hygi'ometric state 
of the air, being Fig. 30.— -Section of Stoma, showing 

greater while the air " ^1^", «• ^^^^^^ ^P«^ f °^°? V"" "* 
? 1 11 1. to regulate evaporation from leaf. 

IS dry, and less when ° ^ 

it is moist; but the stomata have a kind of self-regulating 
apparatus (fig. 39, a) which renders the comparative den- 
sities of the sap in different parts of the plant tolerably 
uniform. 

Other impoi'tant functions of the leaf will be referred 
to when we come to treat of " flowei*ing " plants. 

82. Beproduotion in Pern. — ^There appear on the 
under side of some of the pinnules, rounded brown spots, 
or aggi'egations of little brown bodies, which have a very 
singular appearance. Each patch is a sorus (sometimes 
covci-ed in by a membrane called an indusium), and the 
little brown bodies of which it is constituted are called 
sporangia, or sj^ore cases {^g, 40, A, B). The sporangia 
are developed from the epidennal cells. An elastic ring 
{annuluSy^wYvowndA each sporangium (fig. 40, B, a) and 
assists in its dehiscence. The cells which escape become 
divided into four segments F, 5, each of which takes two 
coats, the outer, called exospenn; the inner, endosperm. 
The segments are set free immediately upon the bursting 
of the sporangium. The production and perfecting of 
these spermio bodies is the ultimate act of the life of the 
frond^ after performing which, it perishes. In some 
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Elg. 40.— A, Portion of Frond of the common Shield Fem (A'pt- 
dium Jilix mat), to show son, a, covered by aa induaium, 

B, SporoDgiimt yet unbroken ; a, sunuluB ; b, epore case. 

C, Section of B, along the line g, d; a, annulus ; b, cavity 
containing Bpores. D, a eporangium after bunting, with 
one spore yet remaining in the capaule. E, annulus iSraigbt- 
ened by its own elasticity ; a epore is seen at either end. 
P, Enlarged view of ruptured sporangium ; three spore cells 
are seen, each containing four sporules. Q, Royal Osmond 
fern ; a, vegetative frond ; b, reproductive frond, bearing 
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ferns, Buch as the common Hard Fern, and Osmunda 
Hegalis, special fronda are set apart for the production 
of spores (fig. 40, G, b). 

83. If one of these spores bo sown on a glass plate, and 
kept moist with water in which it can grow, and kept 
covered by a glass case, the exosperm of the sporule 
bursts, and a long filamentous body, like the pro-embryo 
of the chara, is produced (fig. 41, c). An expansion d 
ia tlien formed which gives out little rootlets e, somewhat 
resembling those of a liclien or marcliantia. This ex- 
pansion ia called a prothaUium. It is of a brownish 
hue, and its cells contain chlorophyll. On its under side 
are produced two kinds of bodies, one called arckegonia, 
the other ant/ieridia. 



Fig. 41.— l^OTHALinrM or Fern, a, Spore; B, fi, first rootaj 
e, prolongayon from spore (like pro-embryo of chara) ; d, pro- 
thaUium; e, rootleta. 

The archegonium, *when ripe, opens as at B (fig. 42). 
The protoplasm of the antheridium breaks up into minute 
cells, from which ciliated antherozoids b, o are produced. 
These antherozoids pass into the archegonium through 
the opening, and fecundate the cell ff. The latter then 
rapidly increases in size, divides itself, and becomes a 
true embryo, i.e., develops new cells, some of which go 
to form a stem, others a frond, and others the rootlets. 
In other words, a tnie embryo always gives rise to a bud. 

84. In tracing the pi-ocesa of multiplication in ferns, 
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we find (1) that the frond produces spores; (2) that these 
sporeSy when sown, give rise, not to a /em, but to a pi'o- 
tluUlium: this is asexual generatuyii; (3) the pro- 
thallium produces archegonia and antheridia by which 
aeocual fecundation takes place; and (4) the embryos thus 
produced do not bring forth a protliallium, but a true 
Jem, Thus we have two forms of the plant, one succeed- 
ing the other, but wholly independent of each other so 
far as structure, etc., is concerned. "We have — 

1. An emhryoy produced seosuaUi/, bringing forth a 
tnie/em. 

2. A sporCf produced asexually, bringing forth a pro- 
thaUirmi, different in many respects from the fern. This 
is an excellent example of what is known in biology as 
alternation of generations. 






Fig. 42. Fig. 43. 

Fig. 42. — ^A, Archegonium closed. B, Archegonium opened^ 
admitting antherozoids, c; g, germ cell. C, Antheridium 
containiiig cellules, a, wluoh, after their escape from the 
sac, hberate ciHated antherozoids, b, c; these nnding their 
way by means of their cilia to the germ cell g, in B, fertilise 
it. 

Fig. 43.— Embryo Fern, a, Archegonium; 6, frond; e, stem or 
rhizome. 
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MORPHOLOGY OP A FLOWERING PLANT — ^THB BEAN. 

86. The common bean is a good example of an ex- 
ogenous plant. Like the chara it possesses an axis with 
its appendages. The axis may be divided into what is 
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under and what is over the ground, the former portion 
being called the root, the latter the stem. The appen- 
dages of the root are the rootlets; of the stem, branches 
and leaves. The rootlets are irregularly disposed, but 
the arrangement of the leaves presents a great degi'ee of 
regularity. In the bean they are disposed in the fashion 
which botanists term alternate. In most plants the stem 
is round or cylindrical, but in the bean it is angular or 
square. As in chara^ the intemodes become smaller as 
the stem is younger. As we approach the sunmiit, we 
find them to be very small; while at the summit iteelf, 
we observe that the appendages are crowded upon one 
another in consequence of the non-development of the 
intemodes. The terminal bud is also in several respects 
similar to that in chara. From certain parts branches 
are given off in the axils of the leaves. The branch, 
when present, is simply a repetition of the axis, speaking 
generadly; but the flower, which is in its nature a branch 
differs a good deal from the stem. 

86. In speaking of the parts of a flower, we call that 
portion which is nearest the stem the dorsal part, that 
which is opposite to this is the ventral part. At the 
head of the flower-stalk is a little cup called a calyx, 
formed of green leaves united together, and terminated 
in five points at its free extremity (fig. 44, A). In the 
flower of the bean, the calyx is formed of Jive pieces 
fastened together, each piece being called a sepaL The 
second whorl, the corolla^ is also made up of five parts, 
called petals (fig. 44, B). The upper one, which is the 
largest, and folds over the second pair, is called the 
vexUlum B, 0, a; the lateral pieces are called dUt 
B, C, h; and the under two, which are fastened to- 
gether at their inferior edges, are called the carina or 
the keel B, C, c. (See also D, E, F.) Inside the whorl, 
constituting the corolla, we notice a hollow sheath, bear- 
ing at its outer end ten short slender filaments, each of 
which supports a sort of double bag, containing minute 
grains, or dust-like bodies, called pollen grains G, a« 
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Enclosed again in this Bac-like Bheath ia a hollow body 
called the ewrpd, enclosing, in ita turn, minute cell-like 
bodies called ovtiUa H, d. 




Pig. 44. Pasts of a Bbii« Flovxr. A, Calyx, 5-tootIieil. 
B, CorolU, ahoning a, Texillum ; £, ala ; c, cariita. <J, Crow 
Bectioa of corolla; the carina is formed of two petals united 
iiL their limbs at d. D, E, F, Vexillum, olo, carina, respec- 
tively ; a, limb ; h, unguis. G, Flower, after calyx anil 
cotoUb have been removed ; styles of stamina united into a 
membraoe slieathmg the carpel ; a, anthers ; b, style ; e, 
stigma. H, Stamina removed to show carpel a, containing 
ovules, d; b, stylo; c, atigma. K, Transverse BEction of 
carpel ; a, ovule ; 6, funiculus ; c, placenta. L, A pollen 
grcin magnilicd. 
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We have thus : — 



10 



6 sepals ' = Ist whorL 
5 petals =2nd „ 
5 stamens = 3rd ., 



I 5 stamens =4tli „ 
1 pistil* =axis. 

We thus observe that the number five regulates, in a 
large measure, the arrangement and distribution of the 
parts of a flower. We may regard each system as a 
■whorl with intemodes undeveloped. Indeed, all the 
parts of a flower are homologous to the ordinary append- 
ages of the stem. 








Fig. 45. — A, Sectional view of tlie flower, showing the vertical 
disposition of the whorls; a, sepal of calyx; b, petal of 
corolla; c, filament of stamen; d, anther of stamen; e, ovary 
of pistil ; /, style of pistil ; gr, stigma of pistil. B, Plan of 
the typical flower of an exogenous plant, showing the hori- 
zontsd disposition of its parts ; a, sepal ; h, petal ; c, c, stamens 
in two distinct whorls ; d, carpel or ovary, enclosing an ovule, 
attached by its funiculus. 

87. The Stem — Stomata. — ^The angular lines in the 
stem of a bean plant have a spiral turning similar to 
what may be observed in chara. The surface appears 
green, owing to the presence of chlorophyll, but the 

* The pistil of a flower may consist of one carpel (as in the 
bean), or of several carpels united by "coalescence." In the 
latter case, the pistil is said to be syncarpous. 
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outer layer, or epidermis, is in reaflity tiunsparent. If 
a portion of the outer integument be scratched off and 
examined, it will present the annexed appearance A, 
(fig. 46); while, if examined edgewise, the outline at B will 
be observed, showing that the cells are flattened. On 
looking at the flat side of the piece, figures like that 
marked may be noticed, formed of two kidney-shaped 
cells, touching each other, and allowing a hollow to exist 
between them. This space is called a stoma (plural, 
stomata). Under the microscope, the central space seems 
quite black, owing to its containing air, which, by filling 
a hollow cavity in the water, causes the latter to act on 
the principle of "total reflection," in consequence of 
vrhich it can transmit no light. A sinular i^on may 
be assigned for the black appearance of air bubbles under 
the microscope. D l:epresents a section through a stoma^ 
showing how it opens to the surface. It is by means of 
stomata that air is admitted to all parts of the plant. 




Fig. 46. — ^A, Epidermal cells; B, the same, seen edgewise; C, 
two kidney-shaped cells enclosing a stoma, a; D, section 
showing how stoma opens and admits air at 6. 

There always exist intercellular spaces which allow access 
of air in all directions, for the benefit of the subjacent 
tissues. Spiral vessels and dotted ducts also contain air. 
There is no cell in the whole structure of a plant quite 
shut out from the action of the atmosphere. Even in the 
very interior of the stem of the bean there is a means 
provided for the admission and circulation of air, the 
stem being in fact hollowed out for that purpose. In 
its earlier stages, the bean stem is quite solid, and is 
entirely composed of cellular tissue. As growth proceedS| 
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bundles of woody fibres are developed in the midst of tlio 
parenchyma. The growth of the parenchyma in the 
interior doea not keep pace with the peripheral growth 
of the stem; the newly developed woody bundles causing 
the latter to be distended considerably. The centi-ol mass. 



Tig, 47. — A, CroM section of be&n stem, showing tlie arrange- 
ment of the tiasnea ; a, hollow interior ; b, medulla or pith ; 
e, inner fibro- vascular bundles ; d, cambium layer ; t, outer 
woody bundles (of cortei); /, parenobyma of cortex; g, 
opiderrotB ; h, medullary ray. B, C, Transverse and longi- 
tudinal sectiaoa of stem, magnified ; a, epideraus ; b, paren- 
chyma o£ cortei; e, woody fibre of corten; d, cambium 
layer ; e, woody fibres of sl«m ; /, dotted veBaela j g, epiral 
Te«sel; h, pith ; i, medullary my (B), 
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of parenchyma is hence prJled outward in opposite direc- 
tions; the cells ai-e torn asunder or ruptured, and a hollow 
is formed. As growth proceeds, the same influences con- 
tinue to act, the hollow becomes wider and wider, many 
of the loose parenchymic cells disappearing by becoming 
absorbed into the body of the stem. 

88. Commencing at the pith, the outward order of the 
tissues is (fig. 47, A, B, C): — (1) pith; (2) spiral vessels; 
(3) dotted vessels and woody fibre; (4) cambium layer; (5) 
woody fibres (liber) and vessels of cortex; (6) parenchyma 
of cortex; (7) epidermis. The woody fibres and vascular 
bundles are arranged roimd the pith in wedge-shaped 
masses, with spaces between filled with parenchyma like 
the pitji. These last are the medvMa/ry rays. 



CHAPTER IX 

PHYSIOLOGY OF A FLOWEBING PLANT — THE BEAN. 

89. All this variety of tissue is a modification of 
ordinary cells. The growth, in the first instance^ takes 
place by a terminal bud as in chara. But there is this 
diflerence, that whereas in chara the number of cells 
below a terminal bud is. never increased, the case is 
diflerent in the bean; for, concurrent with the multi- 
plication of the cells of the terminal bud, the cells of 
the cambium layer produced by it become also multi- 
plied, and increased in growth; so that the tissues below, 
already formed, or in course of formation, have new 
matter added to them through the vital action of the 
cambium cells, which are always renewed from above 
downwards. In fact, in the bean, or indeed in any 
flowering plant, there is no one cell which may be called 
" terminal," the terminal bud being always made up of 
a number of celh in process of gi'owth and multiplica- 
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tion. It is plain, tlien, timt the stem increases in tcidth 
as the plant grows, from the additions made to it by the 
cambium layer. As these additioos are made on. the 
ovuide of the main port of the stem, the plant is culled 
ezoj^QOna, i.e., growing on tite ouUide. But tJte harh in- 
ereasea/rom the iriside, 

90. The general ap- 
pearance of the axis of 
an exogenous plant is 
a double cone — ono 
cone ^presenting tlie i 
stem, the other tho 
root; the growing part 
in either being bathed 
in tho cambium fluid. 

Speaking generaJIy, 
it may be said that 
the loot, or descend- 
ing axis, is construct- 
ed on the same prin- 
ciple as the stem. It 
is, like it, covered by 
a layer of epidermis; 
but, unlike it, this 



stomata. It is impoi-t- 
ant to mai'k this dis- 
tinction between the Fig. 48. — A, Uodo of growth in stem 
rootandtheatem The ^ ^"^ '^°°\ ■*' "; Growing cella iu 
. , . ctem, which multiply by fission; b, 

central parenchyma ^^^^^^^ elaborated iy growbg 
answers to the pith. cells. B, a. Growing ooUa in root; 
Tlie roots also possess &, cella produced b; growing cella ; 
partitions of paren- '^' '^V (pileorhiza). C, Hoot of duck- 
S i_- i_ weed (nmimiBeUl : a, orowinff nomt: 

chyma which are ana- j_ root^eath; c, capT •!. root, 
logous to the medul- 
lary rays of the stem, and also another part corresponding 
to the bark — the epiblenia. The root, liko the stem, has 
spiral yeasels, dotted ducts, pitted cells, and cambium. 
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Tho woody fibres, however, are diffei*ently disposed in 
the root. The appendages also of the root diBfer from 
those in the stem. There are no leaves, but rootlets 
instead, and these are irregularly aiTanged along the 
root which tapers to tho extremity. 

91. The mode of gi'owth in the root differs veiy 
materially from that observed in the stem. It is difficult 
to obsei^ve this in full grown roots, but in embryo roots 
it is very easily noticed, inasmuch as the terminal joint 
is available for the purpose of examination. 

In the growth of the stem, the terminal cells a (fig. 48, 
A) multiply and enlarge, ii^hile they give new cells to the 
cambium layer, by which the growing portion beneath is 
increased in size. In the root, on the other hand, the 
multiplying cells are not quite at the extremity. Tlie 
original growing cells, a (fig. 48, B, C), of the radicle 
make a kind of cap for themselves, which cap grows by 
additions made to its interior. These 2Jush out the layers 
external to them much in the same way as the cuticle of 
the skin gi'ows by the successive formation of epidennic 
cells,, of which the oldest are on the outside. In this way 
the cells at a go on multiplying and increasing, pushing 
the cap c before them, which thus affords efficient pro- 
tection to the newly-formed tissue. The lengthening out 
of the root is thus effected entirely by the gi'oup of grow- 
ing cells at c, 

92. The appendages to the stem are the leaves (inclu- 
sive of bracts and stipules) and branohes, to which latter 
class the flowers may also be said to belong. 

If we examine the leaf of a bean, we find ib to be made 
up of a broad, thin mass of parenchymic tissue, enclosed 
within two layers of epidermis, upper and under, with 
"veins" of fibro-vascular tissue branching out through 
it, and communicating with the fibro-vascular bundles of 
the stem through the petiole or leaf-stalk. The vein 
which forms the continuation of the petiole, and which 
runs down through the middle of the leaf, is called tho 
mid7*ib. In strictness it ^ to the branches and networ]^ 
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proceeding from this mid-rib that the term "veins" is 
applied. The epidermis of the leaf is like that of the stem, 
but the cells have a more waving contour. The epidermis 
and parenchyma of the leaf are continuous with those of 
the stem. In fact, the leaf is simply an outgrowth of 
the principal structures of the stem itself. It differs 
from the stem partly in the arrangement of its structures, 
and partly in its mode of growth. 

98. In the stem the growing terminal cells retain their 
full activity, continuing to divide duiing the life of the 
plant as in the stem of chara; but in the leaf, as in the 
leaf of chara, the terminal cell wJien once formed multi- 
plies no longer. In ferns the reverse of this takes place 
in the growth of the frond, the apex of the leaf being the 
part most lately formed. But in the higher plants the 
growth resembles that of chara, the activity of the termi- 
nal bud of the leaf being arrested, and the tissues formed 
round it being picshed out by the growth of the part 
nearest the stem. In the fern, therefore, the apex of the 
frond is its youngest part, and the peduncle the oldest ; 
whereas, in the higher green plants, the point of the leaf 
is its oldest part, the leaf-stalk being the youngest. At 
one time it was thought that this latter mode of growth 
in the leaves was general in all plants; but we have seen 
that such is not the case with the fern. 

94. If a transverse section of a leaf be made, it will 
be found to exhibit somewhat the appearance presented 
in the accompanying diagram (fig. 49). The upper layer 
is formed of epidermic cells, provided at intervals with 
stomata. Beneath these there are one or two lavers of 
cells vertically arranged. Under these, again, the paren- 
chyma becomes quite loose, being formed of cells arranged 
in an in*egular stellate order, with large intercellular 
spaces between; and on the under side of the leaf there 
is another layer of epidermic cells more largely provided 
with stomata. There is also a section of a vein repre- 
sented, showing the openings of the spiral vessels, dotted 
ducts, and woodv fibre. Inasmuch as the interspaces 
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contain air in large amount, their appearance under tke 
microscope is dark; or else they give rise to those 
black spherical masses well known as air bubbles. The 
vertical and stellate cells are filled with granules of 
chlorophyll, to which the green appearance of the leaf 
is due. 




Fig. 49. — ^Diagrammatic Section op a Leaf. A, "Dppep sur- 
face; B, under sarface; a, a, stomata, opening between b, b, 
epidermic cells ; c, verticaJ cylindric cells ; d, cells of paren- 
chyma loosely arranged ; e, intercellular space or air passage. 
C, Transverse section of "vein," or fibro- vascular bundle, 
showing/, spiral duct, and g, woody fibre. 

95. Branches are developed from buds arising from the 

axils of the leaves. A cell 
a, arising from the undifier- 
entiated tissue always to be 
found near the axil, projects; 
soon other little projections 
are developed from it latei'- 
ally, as seen in the figure, 
and thus the bud is formed. 
When the flow of the cam- 
bium layer becomes active, 
the bud develops itself into 

Fig. 60.— Development OF Bun. a branch, which is merely a 
a, Bud sprouting from axillfi repetition of the axis, and 
ofleaf; 6, cambium; c, stem; grows like it There is 
d, leaf-stalk. ^j^^^^^ undifferentiated tis- 

sue near the axils of leaves : the reason is not known, but 
such is the fact. 

96. The Flower of the bean is a modified bi^anch with 
its appendages. The latter are seen to consist of a series 
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of whorls, arranged in the following order, commencing 
at the outside : — 

1. 5 sepals united at their edges. 

2. 5 petals, two of them united, three free. 

3. 10 stamens, with their filaments united in a tuhe. 

4. 1 carpel, with its style and stigma. 

Inside the carpel are contained the ovules. 

The full-grown bean is the matured carpeL Sepals 
and petals are repetitions of the leaves, the main difference 
between them consisting in the nature of their colouring 
matter. 





Fig. 51. — ^A, Stamen of bean; a, filament; &, anthers filled with 
pollen. The filaments of all the stamens coalesce to form the 
** staminal " tube c, which envelops the carpel. B, c. Cross 
section of anther, showing ** pollen cells" in the interior; 
d, one of such cells detached, and breakini? by cleavage into 
foar segments; each of these segments invests Wlf in one or 
two coats of cellulose. The parent cell finally becomes rup- 
tured, setting free the four cellules, each of which becomes 
a x)ollen grain, of which 6 is a cross section. C, Transverse 
section of carpel, showing the carpellary leaf/, and one ovule 
g, attached to the placenta h, 

97. The Stamens, which are also modified leaves, are 
the male apparatus of the flower; they consist of two 
little bags b (fig. 51, A), called anthers, supported on a 
stalk a. These anthers contain cells, which divide them- 
selves into four parts, each of which surrounds itself with 
two coats, called respectively intine and extine, and thus 
becomes developed into a pollen grain. These pollen 
grains, when mature, after rupturing the anthers con- 
taining them, fall on the stigma, and are there detained by 
15b e / 
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the hairs with wMch it is covered, and the viscid matter 
secreted hj it (fig. 52, A). The intine then proti-udea 
through apertures in the extine (fig. 52, B, d), forming 
long tube-like projections, which thread their way through 
the tissues of the style and placenta till they ultimately 
reach the ovules, which they fertilise. Before describing 
how this is effected, it will be necessary to esplaln the 
structure of the carpel and its contained ovules. 

98. Tbe Carpel (fig. 51, C) is homologous to a leaf 




Fig. 52.— A, Bniahes ou Btiema of Bweet paa, Bhowinfi a, hnirej 
6, pollen graiiiB attaohed ; E, pollen graina magniflad to show 
a, extino; b, intine; c, grannlar protoplaam; d, commenca- 
ment of pollea tube where the intme is ieea. protruding. 




Fig. 53.— A, B, C, Stages in the growth of an Ovule, a, NiicIetiB; 
t,primiaeoroutercoBti e, aocuudine, or inner coatj d,/ora- 
men, or mioTOpyle. Fig. U ia ahown in gection; D repre- 
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curving inwards till its two margins become attached. 
Along this line of attachment, called the placenta, the 
ovules are arranged. The first appearance of the ovule, 
which is a true bud, is as a cellular projection (called the 
micleus) from the placenta (fig. 53, A). After a littlo 
time, two other projections appear on the surface of this, 
B, b, c, and by their growth soon envelop the nucleus. 
As the growth proceeds, the outer envelope tends com- 
pletely to cover the nucleus, but a small space is left 
uncovered at d, called the foramen or micropyle. The 
growth of c also goes on uniformly; but it, too, leaves the 
micropyle uncovered. The nucleus inside of thes6 coats 
has an appearance somewhat like E. It contains the em- 
hryo sac e, surrounded by a 
mass of smaller cells /, 
called the endosperm, 

99. After the pollen grain 
falls on the stigma it begins to 
throw out a projection upon 
one side (fig. 62, d). This 
grows longer and longer, 
down through the interior 
of the style, till at last it 
reaches an ovule. It passes 
in through the micropyle -,. ^, * -rv. 
and comes into contact with ^^f- ^f-^, Diagram showins 
, „ /. , 1 ^v"""^" " *"" the impregnation of the ovule. 

the wall of the embryo sac 

(fig. 54, A). The protoplasm 




of the pollen grain is then ab- 
sorbed into the germinal cell 
or vesicle contained within 
the sac. The vesicle thus 
becomes fecundated, after 
which it rapidly enlarges by 
the absorption of the cells 
around it. It throws out a 
projection, which, becoming 



a, nucleus; b, primine; c, se- 
cundine ; d, embryo sac j e, 
germinal cell ; /, foramen, or 
micropyle; g, pollen grain; A, 
pollen tube. The style through 
which the pollen tube finds 
its way is not represented. 
"Bf Development of germinal 
cell after impregnation. Let- 
ters same as in A, except^, 
plumule ; r, radicle. Sur- 
rounding the embryo is the 
endosperm. 



lengthened by the formation of new cells, at last gives 
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of a radicle and a plumule. In this way the embryo is 
formed, and the seed becomes matured (fig. 54, B, r, p). 

The essence of impregnation consists in the fusion of 
the protoplasm of one kind of cell with that of another 
kind. This actual fusion has not yet been observed in the 
embryogeny of phanerogamous {ie,, flower-bearing) plants; 
yet, as the production of an embryo — always the result 
of impregnation — ^is notably the effect of the action of 
the pollen on the pistil, we must needs infer that such 
fusion actually takes place. 

In the development of the embryo of the bean, the en- 
dosperm is wholly absorbed into its substance — principally 
into that of the cotyledons^ which thus hold a temporary 
supply of nutriment for the young plant after it begins to 
germinate. In many other seeds, however, the endosperm 
is not thus wholly absorbed, but becomes elaborated into 
a substance termed albumen* (consisting largely of starch 
and gluten), which affords a temporary nourishment for 
the yoimg plant till its radicles can draw from the soil 
the materials proper to its subsistence. Seeds thus pro- 
vided with an endosperm are hence called albuminous, 
while those wanting it are termed eaxdbuminous, 

100. An ordinary bean seed may easily be separated 
into two parts, each of which is a cotyledon (fig. 55, B, c). 
At their junction is the embryo with its radicle and 
plumule bf a. The radicle always grows outward towards 
the micropyle, the plumule in the opposite direction. 
The cotyledons serve two purposes: they perform the 
office of temporary leaves, and they supply the young 
plant with nourishment (fig. 65, C, c). 

101. It is thus seen that the fusion of the two proto- 
plasms — ^those of the pollen grain and embryo cell, results 
in a seedf an organism which differs from a spore in this, 
that it is not only capable of producing a young plant, but 
actually contains it ready formed, though but yet in an 
immature condition. Tlus mode of propagation in plants 

* This muBt not be confounded with the chemical substance 
bearing the same name. 
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is called gamogeneais or stxwd reproduction— tiiB stamens 
and pistils being reapectively regarded as the male and 
female organs by which the 
aced, with its contained em- 
bryo, is produced. 

There is, hoive'ver, a second 
mode by which the multi- 
plication of most flowering 
plants may be effected, more 
especially of those whose 
growth continues for more 
than one season. It has 
been abeady stated (Art. A. 
95) that a leaf-bud will give / 
origin to a branch, which is / 
merely a repetition of the / | 
stem, and produced from it ! 
aa an outgrowth in a manner I 
similar to the gemmation V 
(Art. 12) of the torula. A 
branch, then, may be ro- S 
garded aa a young stem, / 
developed from a bud, and 7 
sending down fibres within I 
the body of the parent till I 
they reach the soil, and be- '^ 
come roots, which then draw 
up nourishment for both 
parent and offspring, but 
principally for the latter. 
According to this theory, a 

tree, shrub, or other branch- ^$- E".— A, Seed of bean ; a, 
ing ptat, ™y b. „grfc,l fc '■B.-SJiS; •■ '•*'■■ 
rather as a colony of plants ■--- ■' ' * ■' ■ 
(analogous to coral polypes), 
all living in common, but 
each drawing nourishment 
from the soil and air, and 



bean, the teat being removed; 
a, plumule of embryo; b, radi< 
cie. C, Yomig bean plant ; 
a, atem; 6, p^cle; c, coty- 
ledon; e, tarmiual or growing 
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digesting it for the common benefit of tlio famil/ 
group. 

But the bud, and the young plant "which springs from 
it, may also become separated from its parent stem — just 
as young torulsB do — and live independently. In nature, 
the buds of strawberry runners, potato tubers, hyacinth 
bulbs, etc., become detached in this way and give rise to 
independent plants. The same result may be brought 
about artificially in various ways: as, for instance, by 
bending a stem ^r branch so as 1^ brix4 a bud in contai 
with the soil ; or by cutting off a portion of the plant 
containing a bud, and planting it in the earth, or in the 
cambium layer of another plant of the same, or closely 
allied, species. In all these cases the planfc is propagated 
asextcaUy, and this mode of reproduction is hence called 
agamogenesis, 

102. Ferns do not bear flowers, the propagation of 
their kind being brought about, in the first instance, 
asexuaUy by spores developed in the epidermis of the 
frond; and then sexually by the union of the two proto- 
plasms produced in the antheridia and archegonia — the 
male and female organs of the prothallium. If we insti- 
tute an analogy, then, in this matter, we find that the 
h-ud of the flowering plant corresponds witli the spore of 
the fern, both propagating asexually. As the prothallium 
is derived from a spore, and develops antheridia and 
archegonia, so also the flower is derived from a hud 
(being, in fact, a modified branch), and develops pollen 
grains and ovules. The union of the two former gives 
true embryonic ferns ; that of the latter produces seeds, 
each containing an embryo (flowering) plant. 

The modes of fertilization are, however, slightly diffe- 
rent. In the prothallium of the fern, the antheridium 
opens, but remains fixed, and the protoplasmic matter 
comes out in the form of ciliated antherozoids, which, by 
their power of independent motion, reach the germ cell 
in the archegonium. The pollen grain, however, becomes 
itself detached, and falls upon the stigma. But instead 
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of openuig to liberate the protoplasm (here called foTilla), 
it sends out a long tube which works its way among the 
tissues of the style, till at length it enters the ovule by 
the micropyle, and reaches the embryo cell of the nucleus. 



CHAITER S. 

SUTEITION IS BULtirS. 

103. The annexed diagram (tig. 56) of a plant stru(>- 
ture shows the general arrangement of tie different 
tissues. Air passages are both 
intercellular and vascular. 
The roots are supplied with 
water containing carbonic acid, 
air, and oxygen, in addition 
to the mineral and nitrogenous 
matters contained in, the soil. 
The parts that are green, or 
contain chlorophyll, are made 
vp of cells that live liio pro- 
tococous, while the parts re- 
moved from the action of 
light have a vitality more 
resembling torula. ITie great 
mass of the chlorophyll re- 
sides in tlie cells immediately 
undertheepidennia, Theiimer 
parts, forming the root and Fig. 66. 

Fig. 5G. — DiAOHAMMATio Seotion oy A Plowbbifo Plant, 
ehowing the difierent tiesues. A, Aacendiug axis; B, da- 
soending axis. «, Surface of Boil; c, c, appendftgea; d, growing 
pointof stem; e, epidermis; /,/, stomata; 3, Jayer containing 
chlorophyll (marked by the dotted linea); i, k, woody fibre; 
l,m,n, pith, spiral veeael, and dotted duct — all air paasagesi 
r, T, roots; t, growing pomt of roots; to, cap (pileorhizo). 
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central stem, contam no chlorophyll, but are invested 
with a layer of chlorophyll structures, which gives rise 
to the green colour of plants. 

104. The soil is formed of earthy substances, as sand, 
clay, lime, with humvs or decomposing organic matter. 
At one time it was supposed that the latter ingredient was 
essential to the life, at least, of the higher plants. But 
it has been frequently observed that plants may grow 
healthfully in a soil which contains no organic matter 
whatsoever. Plants growing on bare walls, such as the 
common house-leek, and the cactus, which grows in the 
clefts of the rock, or in arid sands, prove that the pre- 
sence of organic matters in the soil is not necessary to 
vegetable existence, if the proper plasma be supplied by 
inorganic materials. This fact may also be proved, 
experimentally, by placing a germinating bean in a solu- 
tion containing, in 1000 parts of water, about two parts 
of the following ingredients : — 

Salts, containing^- 
Sulphur, Iron, with 

Phosphorus, Nitrogen, 

Potassium, Hydrogen^ 

Calcium, Oxygen. 

Magnesium 

These elements may be presented in the form of — 

Potassium Nitrate, 
Iron Phosphate, 
Magnesium Sulphate, 
Calcium Phosphate, 
Water. 

If exposed to sunlight and air, the bean thus treated will 
grow just as well as if it were planted in the soil. There 
is no carbon amongst these ingredients; but the plant, 
nevertheless, will contain carbon in abundance. The 
only source is the carbonic acid of the atmosphere ; but 
this is sufficient in quantity to supply carbon to all the 
vegiBtation in the world. 

105. The only structure capable of effecting the chemi« 
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cal changes necessary, is the chlorophyll Hence it 
is essential that the materials which supply food to the 
plant should be carried up to the leaves, where the chlo- 
rophyll acts upon them. It is not precisely made out 
in what structure of the plant the carbon is deposited 
immediately after being abstracted from the carbonic 
acid; but it is supposed to be first stored up in the starch 
granules. 

106. In the conveying of the sap to the leaves, there 
are two distinct forces employed : — 

1. A pulling force, 

2. A piisMng force. 

The evaporation which constantly takes place at the 
surface of the leaves is sufficient to account for the former. 
Cells relatively dry draw the fluid from adjoining cells 
which are more moist; these again abstract it from their 
neighbours, still moister; and as the cells in the leaves are 
constantly deprived of part of their moisture by evapora- 
tion, they react on the cells nearest them, and they, again, 
on ceUs more moist; and this process of "handing up and 
taking from below'' goes on till the cells of the spongioles 
are, at length, deprived of part of their moisture, and 
compensate themselves for the loss by drawing more 
moisture from the soil around them. 

107. The pushing force {vis a tergo) differs greatly in 
different plants. In some it is very considerable. The 
*• bleeding of the vines" in early spring is a good example. 
The pushing force is often equal to the pressure of one 
atmosphere. It resides in tiie spongioles of the roots. 
When we examine it closely, we find that in the Ions i-un 
it depends on the principle of endosmosis. ^ 

If a tube, covei-ed at the lower end by an animal 
membrane, and containing a solution of gum, be immersed 
in a vessel containing water, we find that there is a tend- 
ency in the two fluids to intermingle, so as to become 
homogeneous, or of the same density. There is, conse- 
quently, a crossing of both fluids through the membraneu 
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But as tlie latter is more readily permeable by iihe water 
than by the gum solution, more water will pass into the 
tube than there will of gum outward. If the tube con- 
tained a perfect coUoid, there would be a great indraught 
of water, while there would scarcely be any outdraught 
of colloid. Hence the water after passing into the tube 
would rise through it with very great force. All this 
would go on until either both fluids became of the same 
density, or tmtil the colloid became fully saturated. 
There is thus a limit to the action of the force created by 
endosmosis. But we find that the pushing force in thd 
plant is continual. The real explanation is, that as the 
plant grows a new series of cells in the spongioles come 
into action, and the operation is repeated. 

108. The course of the sap through the plant has been 
determined by using a logwood dye, and causing it to 
ascend along with the sap ; the tissues thus become 
coloured, and the course of the sap may be traced. It 
iirst passes iipward through the vascular bundles, and 
then diffuses itself through the intermediate spaces, and 
subsequently through all the growing parts^ more especi- 
ally in the leaves. 

109. It is only the grovnng cells that can manufacture 
protein-a Bubstaiice essentially necessary to the existence 
of the protoplasm in all cells. Tlie sap, then, must, after 
being elaborated in the younger or growing cells, pass 
downwards to nourish the older cells, or such as are 
simply adding to their substance. Thus the portion of 
protein over and above what is required for the develop- 
ment and growth of the young cells, is distributed among 
the others, and in a form very much resembling the pro- 
tein of animal tissues. 



CHAPTER XL 

EXOGEXS AND EXDOGENS — MODIFICATIONS OP LEAF. 

110. Thus far we have taken the bean as a represen- 
tative flowering plant. In order, however, to have a 
comprehensive knowledge of the morphology and physio- 
logy of phanerogams, we must examine some structures 
of which the bean does not furnish examples. 

HI. The bean is an anrmal plant, t.e., it grows for only 
one season, and hence its stetn shows only one zone of 
fibro-vascular tissue. Perennial exogens, however, such 
as trees, bushes, etc., whose vitality lasts through a series 
of years, repeat each season the same succession of 
phenomena in the growth of the stem as have been 
observed in the bean during the single season to which 
its life is limited; that is, the stem prodiiced during the 
first season is, at the commencement of the second 
season's growth, surroimded with a zone of parenchyma; 
soon bundles of woody fibre and vascular tissue, in wedge- 
shaped masses, become developed in the nudst of this 
parenchyma, leaving, as before, interspaces, which, as the 
fibro-vascular bundles become larger, are thinned out by 
the consequent lateral pressure into vertical plates of 
cellular tissue, and designated the medullary rays. These 
plates are not continuous all the way down the stem; the 
whole system of medullary rays consists of a series of 
vertical plates arranged radially from the centre, the plates 
of one series not being continuous with those next above 
or below them. This arrangement, besides providing for 
the passage of air and sap from the peripheral parts of 
the stem towards its interior, adds considerably to its 
strength and firmness. 

112. It is principally through the youngest woody layers 
(the sa^p-wood or aJhumum) that the crude sap ascends 
through the stem. The returned, or descending, elaborated 
cambium pervades all parts of the stem whei*e the cell 
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walls are thin enougli to absorb it. But as the woody 
fibres are continually adding Ugnine and mineral matters 
to the interior of their cell walls, the latter ultimately 
become impermeable to that fluid. The protoplasm dis* 
appears; the cell wall, with its hardened contents, re- 
mains as duramen or hard wood, while the peripheral 
parts (the aUbumum) whose cells still retain their proto- 
plasm in an active condition, and whose cell walls are 
still capable of absorbing the formative cambium fluid, 
sustain the life of the plant. Thus the interior of the 
stem may be hard wood, without any vitality , and pre- 
served from decay simply by being shielded from external 
influences by the living structures surrounding it, while 
the youngest wood nearest to the surface is still endowed 
with active life, to be, in its turn, during the next season, 
surrounded by structures still yoimger. The intermediate 
zones are in a transitional condition, being formed of 
structures whose cell walls are thickening, and hence 
capable of absorbing only a proportionately small quantity 
of cambium, till they, too, in their turn, become dead 
duramen, or haid wood. The "cambium zone," where 
the fluid is found in greatest abundance, lies outside of 
the albui-num, but inside of the bai*k. Hence the cells 
on its inner side are differentiated into parenchyma and 
fibro-vascular tissue for the medullary rays and wood of 
the stem, while its outer part is, in a similai' fashion, 
metamorphosed into the structures of the bark. The 
newest layers of bark are consequently on the inside, and 
by their own growth, as well as by the enlargement of 
the stem itself, they push out the external layers. The 
oiitermost layer cracks and falls off, its place being taken 
by the layer next adjoining. 

113. The bark itself, in young plants, consists of three 
layers. 

a. The innermost, liber (or endophloeum), consists of 
fine woody fibres arranged in bundles, often beautifully 
interlaced with each other, the intervening spaces being 
filled up with cellular tissue. It is from this layer of 
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the bark that the fibres of flax, hemp, etc., are do- 
rived. 

b. Outside of thU ia the green or middle bark (meso- 
pkl(mim) formed entirely of cellular tissue. It generally 
oontams chlorophyll, and aeldom survives the first 

e. The third or outermost is the corky, or auheroua 
layer {epipkkEwm), consisting of flattened cells, "which are 
nsually shed as the stem increases in thickness. This 
layer is well developed in the cork oak (quefcua suber), 
and furnishes the substance known as cork-wood. 

In young plants, all these layers are invested with a 
covering of epidermis, which has been already described. 

114. The growth of the stem, in endogens (Sgs. 67, 6$), 
is somewhat different iioni that observed in exogens. 



(palm), a. Medullary portion; 
the fibro-vaaoular bnndles (ra- 

preBBnted by dots) are leea Fig. 68— Vertical Sscnos 
numerous than at b, where they or am Endoobs' (palm), 
arc crowded upon each otlier, showing the fibro-vascnlar 
forming a dense layer; c, zone bundles, a, a, proceeding 
of les« compact and more downwards ( 1) towards the 
slender fibres (analogous to centre; (2) towards the cir- 
liber); d, epidermis (cellular), cwnterence. 
The cambium fiuid does not surround the stem, but 
exists in large quantity at its " growing jioiat," where it 
is elaborated by the vital action of the leaves, a tuft of 
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which is always observed growing at the summit. Hence, 
in the endogen, the differentiation of the cambium is not 
horizontal as in the exogen, but vertical, or downwards. 
From the growing point, the cells, as they become differ- 
entiated into vessels and fibres, project downwards, con- 
verging first towaixis the centre, but afterwards diverg- 
ing outwards {^g, 68). The fibro-vascular bimdles thus 
formed continue their course till they ultimately reach 
the roots, or attach themselves to the tough hardened 
tissue of the outer or cortical layer, a structure which 
corresponds to the bark in exogens, but differs from it in 
being inseparable from the rest of the stem, and in being 
harder (fig. 67, c). Its structure and mode of formation 
are also different from those observed in bark. 

115. The fibro-vascular bundles, as they proceed down- 
wards, have their structures altered considerably. After 
leaving the " growing point," at the base of the tuft of 
leaves, they consist of spiral vessels, porous vessels, a few 
latioiferous vessels, woody fibres, resembling those of 
liber, and some cellular tissue. As the bundles descend, 
the spiral vessels first disappeai*, and subsequently the 
porous vessels. When they reach the cortical layer, and 
become incorporated with it, nothing remains but fibrous 
tissue, which, by its division and interlacing, forms a 
close and tough network. 

The outer paH of an endogenous stem is the hardest, in 
consequence of its mode of formation. This, as has been 
already stated, *is exactly the reverse of what has been 
observed in exogens. 

116. An endogenous plant has generally several roots 
all attached at one point to the stem, forming what is 
called B, fascicle. The structure of the root resembles 
that of the stem. 

117. The typical leaf of an exogen has been already 
described. It has a lamina or blade, and a petiole or 
leaf-stalk. The latter commonly forms at its base an 
expansion, called a vagina, which wholly or partially 
embraces the stem. In grasses the entire petiole is thus 
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transformed. In some plants there is no petiole, and the 
leaf is then said to be sessile. The sepals, petals, anthers, 
and carpels of flowers have already been referred to as 
modified leaves. We have now to add that leaves, or 
portions of them, also become metamorphosed into stipules, 
bractSy hud scales, spines, tendrils, phyllodes, and ascidia 
or pitchers. 

a. The vagina very often assumes the form of two leaf- 
like projections called stipules, at either side of the 
petiole. These may lo frea (ccmlinary), or attached to 
the petiole (adnate), or to each other (connate). Some- 
times stipules are transformed into spines or thorns, as in 
the gooseberry, and into tendrils, as in the melon. Occa- 
sionally, as in lathyrus aphaca, they assume the functions 
of leaves. 

6. Bracts are small leaflets, which ai*e frequently 
observed at the bases of flower stalks. In fimction they 
are analogous to cotyledons : they serve to nurse the young 
flowers until they are sufficiently grown to digest and 
respire for themselves. 

c. Bad Scales are modified leaves, hardened to protect 
the young bud from external injury. " 

d. Spines. — ^The veins in some leaves, as in the holly, 
become hardened at their extremity, and form spines. 
Occasionally, stipules also are metamorphosed into spines, 
as in the gooseberry. In the furze, some of the spines 
are modified leaves. 

e. Tendrils. — ^In other cases, the veins (the midrib 
more especially) become lengthened out into tendrils, 
adapted to twine round a support, as in the pea. In 
most instances of this sort, the lamina itself becomes 
aborted, the tendril thus appearing as a metamorphosed 
leaf. In the cucumber tribe, the tendril is a modified 
stipule. 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that sometimes 
spines and tendrils are modifications of branches rather 
than of leaves. The tendril of the vine is a modification 
of the stem. It is also of some importance to notice the 
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distinction between a sphie (or thorn) and a prickle. The 
former m&j be observed in the common thorn as a woody 
outgrowtLj or modified branch, and the latter on the stem 

and midrib of the briar as a 
hardened epidermic appendage, 
or modified /uiir, 

f. Winged Petioles — Phyl- 

lodes. — The petiole sometimes 

/becomes expanded so as to be- 
come " winged," as in the orange 
and Venus's fly-trap (fig. 61, j»); 
or a phi/Uode, as in acacias and 
pitcher plants (figs. 59, 60, a). 
In the former, the phyllodes are 
generally fitted vertically to the 
stem. When the lamina is small 
or obsolete, the phyllode dis- 
charges the functions of a leaf. 

g. Ascidia or Pitchers. — The 
petiole occasionally, but some- 
times the lamina, becomes modi- 
fied into what is called anascidium 
or pitcher, as in Sarracenia, Ne- 
pentlies, and Diachidia Rafflesiana 
(fig. 60). 

_. ^. _ - In Venus's fly-trap (Dionoea 

""t Po^d^ir^rfS Musci^), which also, has a 
into a phyllode; 6, leaf- wmged petiole, the lamina bo- 
lets, corresponding to comes hollowed and secretes a 
lamina. viscid fluid, which has the 

property of detaining and dissolving insects, the secre- 
tion acting in some measure like the gastric juice of 
animals, to aid in the nourishment of the plants. The 
pitchers y above referred to, secrete a similar juice, and 
to the same end, apparently. 

118. The venation in the leaves of ezogens is of that 
form known as reticulated (fig. 62, A), wherein the smaller 
veins, or fibro-vascular bundles, anastomose with each 
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other, BO as to form a close networt. On the other 
hand, the veinB in eLdOffaUB (&g. 63, B), are parallel, and 
do not form a network, except in a very few plants. 



Fig. GO. — PrrCHEBS. A, Pitcher of Sarraoenia, a Canadian 
marsli plant. B, Pitcher of uepenthee, a pitcher plant from 
the Eaat Indian Archipelago. C, Pitcner of Dischiilia 
Rafitcsiana. In all, a reprencnts tha phyllode, b the Liniiiia. 



Kb. 61.— Vmrns'a FLT-TBiP Fig. 
{Dionaa JUixKipula), a P; 
North American marah 
plant, p, Phylloda 
"wing ; a, lamina. 



KEnetTLATED AND 

Venation. A, Lea! 

of exogen, showing the netted 

veining; B, leaf of endogen, 

ehuwing parallel veina. 
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119. In Ezogens, the sepals, petals, and stamens are, 
as a rule, arranged in whorls containing fiye, or some- 
times four, of such parts, or some mmtiples of these 
numbers — five being oftener than four, the basic number. 
In endogens, the parts of the flower are arranged in sets 
of three, or of some multiple of three. 

120. The embryo of the ezogen has two cotyledons 
(fig. 55) and a radicle, which is a prolongation downward 
of the axis. Hence the embryo is dicotyledonous ^ and 
the germination exorliizal. In the endogens, the embryo 
has but one cotyledon, and its radicular end remains 
within the embryo, while it gives off fibrils to form a 
fascicle of roots. Wherefore, in this instance, the embryo 
is monocotyledonouSj and the germination endorkizal. 

The following is a brief synopsis of the distinctive 
characteristics of exogens and endogens : — 

In Exogens: (1) the wood is exogenous; (2) the veins 
of the leaves are netted; (3) the fructification is formed 
upon a quinary or quaternary type; (4) the embryo is 
dicotyledonous; (5) the germination is exorhizaL 

In Endogens: (1) the wood is endogenous; (2) the 
leaves are straight veined; (3) the organs of fructifica- 
tion are ternary; (4) the embryo is monocotyledonous j 
(5) the germination is endorhizaL 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THIS FBESH-WATER POLYPE (hYDRA), AND THE SEA 

ANEMONE (actinia). 

121. The amoeba has been described as a type of that 
portion of the animal kingdom called protozoa. In this 
■ub-kingdom each individual organism is composed of 
but one cell, formed of a jelly-like substance (saroode), 
iriih or without a covering of harder material, such as 
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cellulose, cHtin, lime, or flint. The protozoa are either 
solitary and independent like the amoeba, or live in 
colonies in a communistic fashion like the animalcules in 
sponges and foraminifera. 

122. The Hydra, or Presh-water Polype (figs. 63, 64), 
as the latter name implies, is 
an inhabitant oi fresh water; 
but it is typical of the class 
Hydrozoa, one of ^he two 
great divisions of the sub- 
kingdom Coelenterata, of 
which class most of the 
genera, such as jelly-fishes, 
sertulaiidse, etc., live wholly 
in salt water. The Actinia, 
or Sea Anemone (fig. 69), on. 
the other hand, is never 
found in fresh water. It 
may be regarded as the type 
of the second great division 
(called Actinozoa) of the 
same sub-kingdom, coelen- 
terata. Both of these typical 
forms resemble each other a 
good deal in their structure and physiology. 

123. The coelenterata (hollow entrailed animals) are 
distinguished from all other animal forms which possess 
a distinct internal cavity, by not having an alimentary or 
digestive canal completely separated from, or having no 
direct communication with, the " somatic" cavity, t.e., the 
general cavity of the body.* If we could imagine a dog, 
for instance, to live by simply digesting his food in the 
general body cavity, from which all, or nearly all, the 
viscera had been previously extracted, we should have 
some idea of the essential characteristic of a coelenterate 

* « In all the coelenterate animals, either the general body-cavity 
is the digestive cavity, or if there be a distinct digestive tube, 
this opens directly into the body-cavity." — Nicholson* 




Fig. 63.— Hydra, attached by 
its base to a floating weed. 
a, Body; b, mouth; c, o, 
tentacles; d, d, young hydrcd 
produced by budding. 
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aniuial. Both the hydrozoa and the actinozoa have tlie 
body wall composed of two coats, separated hj a layer of 
muscular fibre. The outer is called the eetodemiy the 
inner the endoderm, and both are made up of nucleated 
cells. As a general rule, both classes are also provided 
with a circlet of tentacles ranged round the mouth for 
seizing their prey, and with peculiar stinging organs 
called "thread cells," "nematocysts," or "cnidae." These 
very peculiar weapons of offence will be described further 
on. Of all the coelenterata, the ctenophora alone furnish 
any trace of a nervous system. 

124. The hydrozoa use the general cavity of the body 
as a digestive sac (see fig. 65), in which the food is pre- 
pared for being absorbed by the cells of the body wall. 
They also have the reproductive organs on the outside, 
formed from the ectoderm. On the other hand, the 
actinozoa have the digestive cavity included within the 
general somatic cavity, but directly opening into it below 
(see fig. 70, A). In all other animal forms possessed of a 
distinct digestive cavity, there is no direct communication 
between it and the general cavity of the body. 

125. The digestive cavity in the actinozoa is kept in 
its place by a number of membranous partitions called 
the mesenteries, extending from it radially towards the 
wall of the body (see fig. 70, B). The "perivisceral 
cavity" is thus divided by the mesenteries into a number 
of chambers, which commimicate with the tentacles above, 
andSwith general somatic cavity below. It is on the 
sides of the mesenteries that the reproductive cells are 
produced. 

We now proceed to deal with these two iypical oxgan* 
isms, i.e^, hydra and actinia, in detail 

THE HYDRA OR FRESH-WATER POLYPE. 

126. This singular and very interesting animal was 
first observed in 1740. The Abb6 Trembley, of Geneva, 
wrote an entire treatise upon it. It is about one-eighth 
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of on incK in length (fig. 64). If deposited in a glass 

vessel containing wat«r, it will 

attach itaelf to that side < 

which the light atrikea. Wa 

generally find the cavity of tl 

body fiUed with either 

brownish or greenish matter. 

The farmer condition is met 

with in hydra fuaca, the latter 

in Ayira vtridis. The hydra 

feeds on smaller animals that 

may come within its reach, 

such as the water flea, eta, by 

seizing them with its ten- 

tocles, transferring them to the 

mouth, and thence to the 

stomach (or general body 

cavity), where they tmdergo 

dissolution. The soft parts Fig- 64.— Hybba in tho act 

are transformed into nutri- of wizing a Water Flea. 

ment, while the harder indigestible parts are thrown out 

agdn at the mouth. 

Two modes of multiplication are observable in hydra; 
budding or gemmation in summer, and gamogeneaia by 
fertilised ova in the autumn. The subject of reproduc- 
tion will be more fully treated hereafter. 

Should the tentacles be touched with a needle, the 
lohoU animal will contract itself into a globular mass. 
It thus shows evidence of contractility aud sensibility. 
Its Bensitiveness to light has been already referred to. 

127. Uorphology of Hydra. — It is difficult to deter- 
mine the true histology of a hydra, but there are certain 
features in its structure that are tolerably well known. 
The body is composed of two distinct layers of nucleated 
cells, the ectoderm and the endoderm, the former being 
the outer, the latter the inner, layer (figs. 65 and 66), 
This distinction of layers is found even in the tentacles, 
which are blind tubes projecting &om the body, aud 
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arranged in a circle or ^* whorP' round tbe moath. Their 
cavitieSy too, are oontinuoua with that of the body. 




n /,4 




Fig. G5.-~DlAORAMMATI0 Rb- 
PRKSSNTATION OF HyDRA. 

A, Longitudinal section; B^ 
transverse section, a. Ecto- 
derm (the shaded spacfe); 5, 
endoderm (the black space); 
c, "somatic" cavitjr, serving 
also as digestive cavity ; d, d, 
cavities of tentacles; e, mouth. 
Cilia are represented on the 
interior of endoderm. (Com- 
pare with fig. 70). 



Fig. 66. — ^BlAQRAMMATIC SEC- 
TION, showing the cell struc- 
ture of ectouerm and endo- 
derm, and the muscular 
fibres between, a. Cells of 
ectoderm; b, cells of endo- 
derm ; c, muscular fibres ; df 
thread ceUs. The ectoderm 
appears wrinkled, consisting 
of large and small cells 
ranged alternately, the in- 
terspaces being filled chiefly 
with "thread cells." 



12& The Thread Cells (fig. 67), which abound more in 

the ectoderm of the tentacles than 
elsewhere, are very peculiar bodies. 
'They are formed from the proto- 
plasm of either the larger or smaller 
cells, and contain a long thread or 
filament coiled up within a tube 
formed by a part of the cell wall 
, introvej'ted. When the cell is comr 

^'k^^T^^^J'^'^^ pressed, the "introverted tube," 
thread coiled up: B, '^ ..-i ./ xx i. j /si x • 

cell with thread and ^*^ ^^ attached filament, is pro- 
barbs retroverted. jected outward by the simple pro- 
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cess of eversion, just as the finger of a glove may be 
turned inside out. The filament is, in reality, attsiched 
to the outer side of the cell wall, and is thus an 
appendage external to the cell, though drawn inward, 
when coiled, by the simple involution of a part of the 
cell wall. The threads are suddenly elected, as if by 
a spring, when the animal wishes to paralyse itB fvej, 
and render it more easy to capture. In the physalia, or 
" Portuguese man-of-war," the threads are a very formid- 
able apparatus indeed, and capable of inflicting a very 
severe sting. 

129. Between the ectoderm and endoderm there is a 
layer of muscular fibre, by means of which the ammal is 
enabled to contract its body. As the hydra can also 
elongate itself, thus rendering itself more slender, it is sup- 
posed that there must also exist transverse fibres, though 
from observation alone we cannot pronounce positively 
as to their existence. Suppose a to be a cell of the 
ectoderm (fig. 68), its protoplasm manufactures a set of 
fibres which take the 

course of the lines 

b seen in the figure. 

This is presimied to 

be the origin of the 

fibro-muscular layer. Fig. 68. — «, Cell of Ectoderm, producing 

It corresponds to the *' *» muscular fibres. 

woody fibres in plants, being formed somewhat after the 

same fashion. The "thread cells" are also formed by 

the cells of the ectoderm, and at the expense of their 

protoplasm. 

130. The endoderm (fig. 66, h) is made up of nucleated 
cells, larger and longer than those in ectoderm. Most 
of them have a large vacuole, and are interspersed with 
granular bodies and thread cells as in ectoderm. The 
endoderm is richly supplied with cilia. 

13L PhyBiology of Hydra: Alimentation.— We have 

observed that the hydra can seize upon animalcules float- 
ing within reach of it, convey tJiem to its mouth, digest 
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them in its body cavity, and assimilate to its own sub- 
stance the nutritive materials. In other words, the 
hydra abstracts the protein parts of its food^ and returns 
the remainder to the water. It is not well understood 
how this is effected. It is supposed that the endoderm 
secretes a fluid analogous to the gastric juice, which acts 
chemically upon the substances taken in as food, and 
prepares them for absorption into the general system. 

132. But how is thi? nutritive material, the result of 
gastric digestion, distributed to the general system? The 
cilia of the endodermic cells keep up a constant current 
of the nutritive fluid of the interior. Furthermore, every 
movement of the animal also promotes this circulation. 
By means of the longitudinally-arranged muscular fibres, 
the hydra can shorten itself almost indefinitely, and, by 
doing so, cause a movement of the fluid through the cavity 
and into the tentacles, while by contractmg the trans- 
verse fibres it becomes narrowed and elongated, and a 
new ciuTcnt is originated. So also the tentacles may be 
extended by pushing some of the fluid into their cavity. 
All this is an approximation to the circulation of the 
blood in the higher animals. The ultimate nutrition 
of the hydra arises from the imbibition^ by the cells, of 
the nutrient fluid by which they are surrounded, and 
from its passage where necessary from ceU to cell, just as 
in chara. The successive contractions of the tissues imply 
waste ; hence free oxygen must be present in the water 
to oxidate them thoroughly. Carbonic acid is disengaged, 
as well as some nitrogenous matters, also oxidated, in 
some such form as urea, or uric acid. 

183. As there are no special organs for digestion or 
circulation, so also there is no special excretory apparatus. 
The carbonic acid formed by oxidation of the tissues must 
be given off into the liquid which surrounds the cells. 
Eac^ cell thus excretes its own ^effete matters. We know 
that as oxidation produces heat, so the animal must give 
out heat in some degree, as even plants do in what is 
termed their respiration, when they absorb oxygen and 
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evolve carbonic acid. Thus, in the hydra ihere is no 
difierentiation of parts — ^no specialised apparatus such as 
we find in the higher animals. 

184. In further examining the hydra, we observe that it 
possesses the property of irritability; in other words, a 
stimulus applied externally will cause it to contract. The 
general facts connected with the irritability of the hydra 
may be thus presented : — ii 

(a.) There is observed a contraction of some one or 
any part of the body, independently of any external 
stimulating cause. 

(&.) The contraction also follows upon a stimulus ap- 
plied externally. 

(c.) The contraction is not confined to the part acted 
upon by the stimulus. 

(d,) All the movements are co-ordinated to each other, 
and subordinated to a general end or purpose. 

185. (a.) Locomotion in ^ hydra is efiected in various 
ways. Sometimes the animal fastens itself by its mouth, 
or by some of its tentacles, to a fixed object ; it then de- 
taches itself at the other extremity (the foot), which it 
gradually moves to a point close to where it is attached 
by the head. It next fixes itself by the disc on the foot, 
extends its body, and a second time holds fast by the 
anterior extremity, after which it draws up the hinder as 
before, thus progressing by a " looping " sort of move- 
ment. This may be regarded as the waZking gait of the 
hydra. When it wishes to rww, the mode of locomotion 
is somewhat different Instead of fixing the foot near 
the point where the body is supported by the tentacles, 
it swings the body over the head, and fixes the foot as 
far as possible in advance. The head is now in its turn 
swung over the foot, and fixed at a point still further 
forward. Thus it progresses, like an acrobat, by a suc- 
cession of somersaults. 

Occasionally it projects the flat part of the foot above 
the water, where it very soon becomes dry. This now 
forms a sort of float, which enables the animal to work 
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itself forward by the movement of its tentacles, or to take 
advantage of the wind, or of the currents of the water, 
to have itself transpoi-ted to some distance from its pre- 
vious resting place. 

The mechanism by which all these various movements 
are effected must be somewhat complicated. But they 
are all intelligible if we suppose the existence of two sets 
of muscular fibres — one longitudinal, the other trans- 
versal. The longitudinal fibres will enable the animal 
to shorten itself, or to turn to one side or the other; 
while the transverse fibres, by compressing the fluid con- 
tained in the cavity of the body, or in those of the ten- 
tacles (thus narrowing their calibre), will lengthen out the 
body or the tentacles to any required extent. 

136. (6.) It is not easy to understand how the stimulus 
created by the action of a needle in pricking a cell is con- 
veyed to the muscular fibres, seeing there are no nerves ; 
but if we suppose. the protoplasm of the cell to contain 
nerve matter not differentiated^ the explanation will be 
easy. The cell possesses the 'property of nervous matter, 
inasmuch as it is capable of conveying a stimulus to a 
muscular fibre. Nevertheless, it would not be correct to 
call these cells nefrvea. We have here nerve and muscle 
in their least differentiated condition. 

137. (c.) It is an interesting question to consider why 
the contraction is not confined to the part to which the 
stimulus is applied. May the stimulus be communicated 
from cell to cell? (c?.) How again is it that the vaiious 
movements are co-ordinated to each other] In the 
higher animals the answer to such questions as these is 
comparatively easy, all the movements of the body being 
governed and directed by the nervous system. But there 
is no nervous. system in the hydra. All we can say in 
reference to these questions in the case of the hydra is, 
that a cell can convey a stimulus, 

138. If a hydra be cut in pieces, new hydrsB will be 
formed of the several parts. It may even be turned in- 
side out, like the finger of a glove, and it will continue 
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to enjoy life as before, without seemingly suffering from 
the injury. When a hydra has its body turned inside 
out, the tentacles will spontaneously turn themselves in 
a similar fashion, adapting themselves to the altered cir- 
cumstances. Hydrse must, therefore, be very tenacious 
of life. 

139. Beprodnction. — ^There are two modes of multiplica- 
tion observed in hydra (a, asexual; 6, sexual) correspond- 
ing to the reproduction of plants by buds and by seeds. 

140. (a.) The asexual mode of propagation in hydi-a is 
by budding or gemmation, A pouch-like projection, of both 
the ectoderm and endoderm, is first observed on the side 
of the animal, like an incipient tentacle, and like it, too, 
enclosing a recess of the body cavity. An opening at the 
extremity to form a mouth, and the growth of a bunch 
of tentacles around it, soon after give the bud the appear- 
ance of a young hydra attached by the base to its parent 
(seo ^^, 63). In this condition the offspring, though it 
partakes of the nutritive fluid of the parent, yet manages 
to capture food on its own behalf, and may even bud 
out a hydra of the third generation. After some time, 
however, a constriction appears at the point where it is 
attached to the parent. The attachment at length gives 
way, and the bud drops off as an independent hydra. As 
many as half a dozen hydrae may be observed thus grow- 
ing together, and a single generation of independent 
hydrse may, under favourable circumstances, be thrown 
off within the space of twenty-four hours. This mode 
of reproduction is called " discontinuous gemmation." 
There is no limit to its operation when favoured by 
warmth. 

In most of the marine hydrozoa, the animalcules thus 
budded off remain pemmnently attached to the parent, 
either by themselves or by their hardened skeleton ; and 
as the operation is repeated indefinitely, a colony of 
hydroid polypes is formed, resembling a plant with 
its stem and branches. This form of propagation is 
called ^'continuous gemmation/' There are correspond* 
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ing dififerences in the agamegenesis of phanerogams and 
ferns — ^the former, as a rule, showing covdinwms gem- 
mation by hvds^ the latter^ diacovkJtxTmonis gemmation by 

141. (6.) When winter approaches there is also sexual 
multiplication. The sperm corpuscles or male elements 
are produced near the tentacles ; the germ cells farther 
back. The former are developed in little swellings, occa- 
sioned by the special development, in particular patches, 
of the ectoderm. These consist of masses of cells, which, 
when ripe, burst the enclosing membrane, and escape into 
the water. Each cell contains a little body provided with 
cilia. It is a sperm corpuscle,* corresponding to, and 
very much resembling, the antherozoid of the vegetable 
kingdom. When floating in the water the sperm cor- 
puscles burst their cell wall, and by means of their cilia 
swim about till they reach the germ cells (which, in the 
animal kingdom, are called ova — each an ovnm). They 
fertilise the ova by entering into their substance, thus 
blending the two protoplasms. 

The ova or germ cells are also a special development of 
the cells of the ectoderm, which, after fertilization, escape 
likewise from the enclosing membrane into the water. 
Their protoplasm takes somewhat of a stellate form, and 
encloses a nucleiis answering to the germinal spot in the 
ova of the higher*animals. 

After fertilization, however, the germinal spot disap- 
pears, the contents of the ovum divide and subdivide 
tmtil there is nought left but a granular mass, each granule 
being a minute nucleated cell. While still undetached 
from the body of the animal, the ovimi encloses itself in a 
covering of chitiriy produced by the action of the proto- 
plasm. When the coat is fully formed, the ovum drops 
off from the body of the hydra, and falls into the mud, 
where it passes the winter, and remains till circumstances 
favourable to its development arouse it again into activity. 

* In works on physiology the sperm corpuscle in animalB goes 
under the name of apermcUozoOnm 
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The enclosed animalcule is then found to consist of two 
laTcrs of nucleated cells (corresponding to ectoderm and 
endoderm). It borsta its cMtinouB covering, comes out 
ciliatod, swims about for some little time, settles down 
and attaches itself to a fixed object, gives off projections 
to fona the tentacles, and grows up into a h^dra. 



THE ACTINIA, OR SEA AHEMONE, 

142. The Sea Anemone may easily bo noticed hy 

visitors to the sea-shore. It may be observed between 
high and low water adhering to rocks and stones, often in 
little pools left by the retreating tide. 



Fig. 69. — A, Actmiaj B, same, with tentacles retracted, a, Body 
or " colimmj" i,teutaclee; e, month; d, disc; e, foo^ 
14S. Horpliologj of Actinia.— In form it is like a 
truncated cone {fig. 69) secarely festened by its base to 
the rock, At its upper end is an elliptical cavity which 
forms the mouth : round this is a flat disc which bears 
npon its margin a large number of tontacles alternately 
arranged in concentric circles like the whorls of a flower. 
The body — or " column," as it is called — is of a soft, 
leatiery consistence. A vertical section of the actinia 
(fig 70, A) shows that its digestive cavity terminates about 
half-way down the trunk, opening below by a wide aper- 
tnre into the general body cavity. A number of mem- 
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bnuions partitionB, called tlte mesenteries, arranged Terti- 

cally, and poBsing radially from the digestive sac within 
to ihe body wall witliout, divide the " perivisceral cavity" 
into a number of chambers. Fig. 70, B, is a diagrammatic 
transverse section of the trunk, shoving the diaitoaition 
of the digestive cavity d, the body wall k, I, and the 
meseDteriea y. As in the hydra, the body wall consists 
of two coats, an ectoderm i, and endoderm I, with a layer 
of muscular tissue — the latter very highly developed. 



Fig. 70, — DlAOBAHHATtoBxpsESEKTUTOK OPAcrreiA. A, Ver- 
tical section; B, trtmeverae section, a. Body or column; b, b, 
teataclei; c, mouth; d, dlgcstiva cnvi^; e, its side wall; /, 
mesentery; g, cramtdvm, containing Uiread ceUs; h, baiida 
which develop either ova or sperm eorpuBcIes, B, it, ecto- 
derm; I, endoderm ; ni, ovarian or mesenteric chamber. In 
A, the plane of section is supposed to eoincide with a 
mesentery at one side, and to divide a chamber at the other. 
(Compare with fig. 65.) 

Cilia abound in the eide walls of all the cavities. The 
tentacles are hollow tubes opening into the perivisceral 
chambers, and formed also of ectoderm and endoderm, 
with muscular tissua They have an aperture at the point, 
which the npimiil can close at wilL It can also close its 
mouth and retrai;t its tentacles, like the hydra, when acted 
upon by an external stimulus, and assume the appearance 
of a roundish pulpy mass (fig. 69, B). Like the hydro, too, 
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it is exceedingly sensitive to light. "When fully expanded, 
and displaying their glowing colours to the inid-day sun, 
a passing cloud will cause them to fold in their flower-like 
Bummits; and even the shadow of the hand will produce 
the same effect."* The actinia possesses great muscular 
strength. One was made to raise a weight of six pounds. 
It habitually seizes, as its ordinary prey, shrimps, 
prawns, and the smaller crabs and fishes, etc., which 
require for their capture considerable prehensile power. 
In this it is assisted by the benumbing action of the 
" thread cells" with which the tentacles are largely fur- 
nished. These cells are, in fact, so numerous, that it 
would seem the tentacles are composed of but little else. 
At the lower free edges of the mesenteries are a set of 
curiously-twisted cords, called craspeda (fig. 70, A, g). 
Their use is unknown, but they are abundantly supplied 
with thread cells. It is supposed that they are sometimes 
extended through the circular apertures occasionally met 
with in the body wall. Attached to the faces of the 
mesenteries are red bands which develop either sperm 
cells or ova, according to the sex of the animal; for the 
actinia, unlike th^ hydra, is bi-sexual. In many others, 
however, of the actinozoa both sexes are frequently com- 
bined in the same individual 

144. Physiology of Actinia. — ^The stomach of the 
actinia has considerable digestive power. Not only are 
the soft parts of the prey dissolved out by the gastric 
fluid, but even the tendons and ligaments are thus con- 
Terted into nutriment, nothing being rejected as indiges- 
tible but the shells or bones. When it is not convenient 
to return large shells, etc., by way of the mouth, they are 
thrust out through an extemporised opening at the side of 
the body; after which the wound soon closes by healing. 
In ejecting indigestible matters by the mouth, the stomach 
is raised upwards, and sometimes so far as to be com- 
pletely everted, and protruded beyond the mouth, in this 
manner getting rid of its contents. It is not necessary 

♦ Carpenter. 
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that the whole of the prey should be included within the 
stomach during digestion, for one part may be undergoing 
dissolution below, while the remainder projects out of the 
mouth, waiting its turn. The nutrient fluid, the result of 
gastric digestion, passes into the general body cavity, 
whence it is conveyed by ciliary and muscular action into 
the perivisceral chambers, and through them into the 
cavities of the tentacles. This approadi to a circulation 
is similar to what has been observed in hydra. 

145. Like the hydra, the actinia is not known to possess 
a nervous system,* Like it, too, it not only shows a high 
degree of contiuctility, but gives evidence of irritability as 
well, when acted upon by a stimulus applied externally. 
It has been already observed that it is highly sensitive to 
light. It also manifests a notable sensibility of changes 
in the condition of the atmosphere, so much so that the 
Abb6 Dicquemare regarded it as a valuable marine baro- 
meter-its expansion indicating fair weather, its closure, 
bad weather, and its extreme contraction, boisterous or 
stormy weaUier. 

146. Locomotion is effected as in the snail by the alter- 
nate contraction and expansion of its " foot." It often 
inflates itself with water so as very considerably to enlarge 
its size, and become of nearly the same specific gravity as 
the surrounding medium. It then floats about till it finds 
a convenient resting place. While thus supported by the 
water, it can also, with its mouth turned downwards, walk 
along the sea bottom by means of its tentacles. Some- 
times, however, the actinia thus distends itself without 
removing from its position. In such cases the extra 
quantity of water is supposed to be taken in for respira- 
tory purposes. 

147. The actinia can bear mutilation with as much im- 

* " A nervous system has not yet been proved to exist in any 
of the actinozoa, except in the ctenophora, and in none are there 
any traces of a vascular system. Some actiniae are said to have 
short optic nerves distributed to the pigment-masses at the bases 
of the tentacles, and these masses possess crystalline lenses."-^ 
Nicholson.' 
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punity as the hydra. It may thus be artificially multiplied 
by fission — ^a process which it also undergoes naturially. 
It may be frozen and thawed again, or may be immersed 
in salt water heated to 140*^ F. without any apparent 
injury to its health. It cannot, however, live in fresh 
water, whether cold or hot. 

148. Beprodnction. — Asexual multiplication, when it 
occurs in actinia, is always hj fission — one polype break- 
ing up into two or more. Budding is a form of propagation 
not observed in actinia, but is common in some others of 
the actinozoa. 

149. Sexual reproduction takes place as in hydra; but 
in actinia the sexes are found in separate individuals. The 
ova and sperm cells are developed in the interior, and the 
young are usually not liberated until they attain a com- 
paratively high degree of development. Occasionally, 
after escaping from the ova, the gemmules are passed out, 
ciliated, at the apertures in the tentacles; but, generally, 
the young are retained in the ovarian chambers till they 
assume almost the appearance of the adult animal. They 
then pass into the general body cavity, and are ejected 
through the mouth. " The young are frequently disgorged 
along with Uie half-digested food; thirty-eight appearing 
thus in various states of development in a single litter." 

150. The coraUigena, or coral producing polypes, do not 
structurally differ much from the actinia. Their chief 
distinguishing features consist — 

(a.) In the former remaining attached to the parent 
organism, and to each other, after ^mor* or gemmation, 

(6.) In many of them being hermaphrodite, t.e., in 
having sperm cells and ova produced in the same individual 
polype. 

(c.) In having the mesenteries and the walls of the body 
and stomach ccUeified, i,e., turned into carbonate of lime, 
by the secretive power of the cells constituting those parts 
of the body. The skeleton thus formed remains after the 
soft parts of the animal which produced it have died and 
decayed; and to the accumulation of these imperishable 
10^ ^ 9 
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Itortioiui of a oiico living organism we owe not only the 
existence of the immense coral refi/s now in course of for- 
mation in different ]}artB of the ocean, but also of the vast 
beds of limstone i-ock now buried deeply in the bowels of 
the earth, or rising into mountain m^^ses many thousands 
of feet above its ordinary level 



CHAPTER, Xllt 

THE FRESn-WATEK MUSSEL (aKODON). 

151. In passing from actinia to anodon, we mate a 
vast stride in the animal scale ; but apace will not permit 
of our entering upon the consideratiou of beings occupy- 



Fig, 71. — A, B, Eight and left valvss of anodon, tho former 
showing the iuBtde, tbe latter the outside of the BheU. a, £i, 
" Adductor impreBaiou " or hollow, showing attachment of 
adductor muBcles; c, hinge; d, d, "pallial line" or "im- 
pression," a hollow curve line markmg the attachment of 
edge of raantla to shell; e, c, fnrrowa, shawinj the passiiges 
of the adductor muBclea during growth of shell;/,/, "liuoa 
of growth^" u, umbfl, 
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ing the intermediate stages. The anodon belongs to the 
sub-kingdom moU/uscay and to the class lameUibranchiata^ 
characterised by being devoid of a head (hence called 
acephala), and by having gills formed of IcmiellcB, or little 
sheets or leaves. As the name Fresh-water Mussel im- 
plies, it is found in rivers and lakes, generally buried in 
the mud. Most molluscs are, however, inhabitants of 
salt water. 

152. Morphology. — ^When we examine the anodon, we 
find that it is made up of several distinct parts, each of 
which has its own function to perform, though they are 
all co-ordinated with each other, and in their totality 
make up the structure and life of the animal. We 
have, on the outside, what is usually termed the sheU or 
the valves — by naturalists the ezo-skeleton or outer hard 
part. The valves (fig. 71), which are arranged right and 
left, and hinged over the back by a very elastic ligament, 
may, at the will of the animal, be kept tightly closed 
by means of two strong muscles, passing directly through 
the body from one valve to the other. One of these 
muscles, the anterior adductor, is just above the mouth; 
the other, the posterior adductor, just under the anus, 
or terminal aperture of the intestinal canal. When we 
open the valves we may observe what are termed the 
mantle or pallium (fig. 72, a, 5), and the foot, d. If we re- 
move one side of the pallium we observe a soft gelatinous 
body — the body of the animal. We find that this body 
is enveloped by the mantle, a membranous covering, 
which is continuous over the back of the animal (the part 
nearest the ligament or "hinge"), but separated in front. 
Each side or half of the mantle is termed a lobe. The 
cavity e, e, between the mantle lobes in front, is called 
the pallial or mantle cavity. The two lobes are, how- 
ever, attached, like a "buttoned coat," at a point between 
the cloacal * and mantle cavities, between the letters e 

• The cloaca is a chamber at the hinder end of the body, into 
which the anus opens. It also receives the water of the epi- 
branchial chamber, which has been rendered impure by its 
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(md/itt the figure. Anterior to that point they remaia 
aepaiatft 



Fig. 73.— I>UQR*HMATic Sbctioit ov AsoDoir. The riaht lobe 
of the maatle, except the portion a, is cut away along the 
line a, a, a; b, b, left lobe of mantle; c, moutli; d, foot; e, e, 
branchial or pallial cavity, oncloaed by the mantle; /, aitol 
or " cloacal " chamber; g, g, right interior |ill, partially out 
away! A. a small portion of ri^ht exterior gill, turned back ; 
i, i, labial palps ; k, pericardium ; t, ventricle of heart ; m, 
one of the anriclea; », rectum, after passing through heart ; 
o, anterior, p, posterior adductor muscle ; r, t, u, cerebral, 
pedal, and pancto-splanchnic ganclia, with their conuuis- 
Bures; ii, opening into the organ of Bojanoa; tc, one of the 
two posterior retractor muscles, attached behind to the pos- 
terior adductor. The intestine is supposed to be Been ex- 
tending from the mouth (behind which there is an enlarge- 
ment, constituting the stomach) through the substance of 
the foot, where it makes many windinga, then through the 
pericardium and ventricle of the heart, and finally terminat- 
ing in the cloacal chamber at x, the onus (aee Art. liJ9). 
153. If wo pat the animal, vith the dorsal side up- 
wards, in wat^ contaisiDg Bome few minute grains of 
indigo, we abull observe a current of the fluid containing 
the coloured granules enteiing between the mantle lobes 
below, and again passing out by the cloacal aperture. 

passage through the giUa, or through the organ of Bojanus. It 
thus gives eiit to all the waste products of the body. 
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Tlie footy c?, lies in the middle line, and the four gills 
form a complete partition (but perforated by minute 
pores) between the branchial and epibranchial chambers. 
The palpi serve as guards or tentacles to the mouth; 
they arrest all the food particles driven forward by the 
current generated in the mantle cavity. 

On the inner side of the attachment of the inner gill, 
there is an aperture called the orifice of the organ of 
BojanUB, or t&miI aperture, v. There is one on each side 
of the body. Indeed the whole body is bilaterally sym- 
metrical. A line drawn from the mouth c to the anus x 
will represent the axis of the body; it runs henecUh the 
anterior adductor, ahove the posterior adductor, and 
between the two retractor muscles of the foot. The heart 
and great vessels are situated dorsally as regards the axis, 
while all the ganglia of nervous matter — the cerebral 
ganglia excepted — ^are on the opposite or ventral side of 
the axis. Hence the dorsal side is designated the hcemaly 
and the ventral side the neural, aspect of the body. The 
two cerebral ganglia are, however, above the mouth, and 
the two commissural cords, which connect them with 
each other, encircle the oesophagus. This loop of nerve 
matter is hence called the (BBOphageal collar, and is 
very generally to be met with in invertebrate animals 
possessed of a nervous system. 

154. The gills are each divided into two laminae (fig. 
76). The attachment of the outer lamina of outer gill 
being upon the pallial lobe, and that of the inner lamina 
of inner gill upon the foot. The branchial chamber A, 
and epibranchial B, are each divided into two parts 
by the foot L The branchial chamber communicates 
with the mouth (fig. 72, c), the epibranchial with the 
cloacal cavity {i^g, 72,/). The water in the branchial 
chamber is driven through minute apertures in the par- 
tition between it and the epibranchial chamber, and 
must leave the body by the cloaca. 

165. This circidation of water is important to the life of 
the animal, for it not only supplies oxygen to the gills, but 
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also sweeps forward to the mouth the food materials 
floating in it, and which have been prevented from enter- 
ing the epibranchial cavity by the sieve-like structure of 
the gills. The labial palpi assist in gathering in the food 
by ^ir ciliary action. The mouth, and indeed the whole 
alimentary canal, is also richly ciliated, and thus the food 
is quietly conveyed from the mouth to the stomach, and 
thence through the intestines. 

156. In the anodon we do not observe any segmenta- 
tion, or any appendages, such as limbs, so characteristic 
of the lobster and other arthropoda. There is, however, 
a perfect bilateral symmetry, the auricles, giUs, lobes, 
valves, and most of the oriflces having corresponding 
parts on both sides. There are no bones to form an 
endo-skeleton, but there exists an exo-skeleton in the 
form of two shells (or valves), formed essentially of car- 
bonate of lime. The outside cells of the pallium secrete 
the matter of the shell. The outer part of this shelly 
substance — ^the cuticular layer — ^is formed of epidermic 
cells impregnated with the Lne mineral material. The 
middle layer consists of a series of vertical prisms placed 
side by side, and showing a laminated structure; a^d the 
third, or imlermost, layel is naore, formed of lai^inations. 
with fine tubuli passing into its substance. The cross 
section of the latter gives the appearance as if it were 
formed of cells like epidermis, which have become 
hardened in process of growth; but this is not the true 
cause of the phenomenon. 

167. There are two valves, a right and a left (see fig. 
71). The umbo always lies close to the dorsal margin, 
and is turned in the direction of the moutL The liga- 
ment, which is always found behind the umbo, is simply 
the non-calcified shell, consisting as it does of homy 'or 
epidermic matter; so that in real strictness the shell is 
not bivalve at all. It would be more correct to say that 
it was one shell with two lobes. The ligament acts an 
important part It is highly elastic, and is kept on the 
Btretch, when the shell is closed (fig. 73, A), by the con* 
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of growth in shell ; a, 
bf c, d, successive layers 
secreted by pallium. 



traction of the adductor muscles m. When these latter 
are cut, or when they become 
decayed, the valves gape, as the 
elastic force of the ligament is 
sufficient to open them. The 
shell grows by the addition of 
fresh layers to the interior; but 
these layers as they are pro- 
duced extend beyond the margins 
of the older ones, as is seen in Fig. 73. — ^A, Cross section 
fig. 73, B, at a, h, c, d, e. ^^ clo?®^ valves. 4 Lig- 

158 A depression (fig. 71, d, ^^ .^'^i^l^^^X 
a), called the pallial impression. Diagram showing mode 
is observed in a curving line, 
parallel to the margin of the 
shell. This is caused by the at- 
tachment of the pallium along that line. There may 
also be noticed two triangular furrows (fig. 71, e,e) ex- 
tending from the umbo to the adductor muscles. These 
furrows are caused by the passage of each muscle in its 
growth from point to point, in order to adapt itself to 
the increasing size of the shell. 

There should also be pallial markings parallel with the 
margin of the shell, and extending along the surface from 
the umbo towards the edge; but they are comparatively 
faint. The hollows marking the points of attachment 
of the adductor muscles are called adductor impressions 
(fig. 71, a, 6). 

169. Physiology. — We now proceed to consider the 
different organs of the anodon; and we shall first examine 
the alimentary canal. It commences at the mouth (see 
£g, 72), and proceeds to the stomach by the oesophagus. 
The stomach is a bag enclosed in the substance of the 
liver. The first turn of the intestine is downwards, or 
towards the neural side. It subsequently makes many 
winds and turns in the substance of the foot At length it 
enters the pericardium, and passes right through the ven" 
tricle of the heart; though without communicating with 
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it It finally terminates in the cloacal chamber, at the 
anus X. There ia no natural liae of demarcatioa between 
the rectum and the rest of the alimentary canal. The 
whole canal, including, of conrse, the stomach, is lined 
with ciliated epithelium, which keeps the fluids passing 
through it in constant motion. 

160. The liver invests the stomadi. It is supplied 
abundantly with blood, from which a fluid ia extracted by 
blind tubuli (fig. 74, A, B) abounding in ite substance. 

This fluid is poured into 
the stomach and aids ia 
the digestion. Its eecre- 
;i tion resembles that of bile 
in the higher animals. 
The epithelial cells in 
these tubuli are filled with 
brown grannies, in which 
the secreting power pos- 
BiMy resides. The minute 
ftTii mwIs and plants that 
constitute the food of the 

Fig.74.-A,ThreeaecrctmgtubQleB a°?^°'' ^^ *^^ JT 

of liver, opening into a common ciliary currents into the 

dnct b. B, One of tlie tubules mouli, whence they pass 

highly magniAed. by the cesophagus into the 

stomach. The food is there digested, and the resulting 

fluid ia carried along by the currents created by the cilia 

of the epithelium. When ready for being assimilated, 

it permeates the walla of the int^ines, and finds ite way 

into the current of the blood, and thence into the tissues. 

161. Blood Circulation. — In addition to the digestive 
apparatus, an organ, or means for dietTibuting the nutri- 
tive materials to the parts of the body where they are 
wanted, is also necessary. In the anodon, the apparatus for 
efiecting thia ia exceedingly complex. The heart (fig. 75, 
b, e) consists of two anrioles and one ventriole, all of 
which are enclosed in the perJOSldinm (A, p). When 
viewed from above, the ventricle of the heart ia seen vo 
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taper to a point where it embraces the alimentary canal. 
The latter, indeed, runs right through the pericardium 
and ventricle of the heart, and between the two retractor 
muscles of the foot. The heart thus acts the part of a 
perivisceral cha/mber; and the movements of the muscles 
of the foot, by pressing the walls of the alimentary canal, 
favour the absorption of the nutritive fluid. 




Fig. 75.— A, Side view of heart and pericardium: p, pericardium; 
V, ventricle; a^a, alimentary canal; x, anus; z, cloaca; c, 
anterior aorta ; b, posterior do.; d, posterior adductor; e, 
posterior retractor. B, Heart viewed from above: a, cLf 
auricles ; v, ventricle (the auricles are represented as being 
pulled out; in nature they he close to the ventricle); t, 
intestinal canal. C, Cross section of heart : letters same as 
in B, except n, n, valves of auricles. 

162. When the blood passes into the auricles, the latter, 
by their contraction, force it into the ventricle. The 
ventricle then contracts, not all at the same time, as in the 
higher animals, but by a peristaltic movement. The blood 
IS thus forced into both arteries, the anterior and posterior 
aortas (fig. 75, A, c, b). None can pass out into the auricles, 
for the valves prevent its return (C, n, n). The walls 
of the ventricle are lined with epithelium. The middle 
layer between the two cellular layers is made up of mus- 
cular fibre. The rythmical action of the heart is due to 
a sub-nervous apparatus embedded in its structure. It 
is a question whether the circulating vessels have mem- 
branous coats as in higher animals, or whether they be 
merely intercellular canals excavated in the tissues. 

163. The vena cava, or venous sinus (fig. 76, A), is a 
space or lacuna hollowed out of the tissues at the lower 
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Edde of the pericardium. What may be Wmed venous 
blood collects in it, and then pasBuig into the toall lutuet 
of the lower chamber or "glandular sac," ^, of the organ 
of Bojanus, it circulates 
among its minute capil- 
lary and granular struc- 
tures. In its passage it 
loses its oxidated nitro- 
genous producte, through 
the action of the glandular 
tissues of that organ — 
becomes strained, so to 
speak, just in the same 
way as the blood passing 
through the kidneys of 
the higher animals is acted 
upon. The waste products 
are carried off by the 
Bg. 76.— BiAGRAMMATio Tbans- water which always fills 
VBBSB SEtTTioM OF Anoboh, the Central canal of the 

throuKh the heart, a, a, Lobea _e -d,- „ „ tt _ 

of m<S.tle ; 6. 6, e^^. rfiowing ?^S^ "^ Bojanus. Hay- 

tranavaree partitions; e, Ten- mg passed Out of this 

tricle of he^; d, d, auricles; organ, the blood circulates 

«, pericanUnm ; /, glandular sac amongst the vessels of the 

oforgteoPBojMusjff, vestibule. ^,%,1,^ jj. j,^^ 

or middle sac; A, venouB imaa; e > -, • . 

i, foot. A, A, Branchial or pal- oxygenated .by its espo- 

lial chamber ; B, B, epibranchial sure to the water. After 

chamber, communicating with oxygenation it passes into 

cloaca. ^^ auricles, thence into 

the ventricle, which forces it into the two aortas, by 

which means it is at once distributed to the anterior and 

posterior muscles, to the liver, and the other parts of the 

body. The blood circulating in the mantle, being moi-e 

or less exposed to the action of the oxygen contained in 

a free state in the water, is thereby " arteriaUsed" to 

a certfun extent. This blood is not returned directly to 

the auricles, but to the pericardium. 

164. The pericardium differs considerably from the 
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organ getting the same name in vertebrate animala In 

the latter it is simply a serous sac, containing a fluid which 

renders the motions of 

the heart smoother and 

easier; but in the ano- 

don the pericardium 

contains some blood — 

as is proved by the 

colourless corpuscles 

(fiff. 77) foimd in it ^^?- 77.— A, Blood corpuscles (colour- 

l^A ^m.^^ « ^^««« ^f less, amcebiform) in blood of ano- 

don, taken from pericardimn. B, 
same, treated with acetic acid; 
nucleus distinct. 

directly with the exterior. In all molluscs, the peri- 
cardium communicates with the exterior directly, and 
forms a reservoir both for blood and for water. Near 



and affords a means of 
allowing the blood sys- 
tem to communicate 
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^ig. 78. — ^A and B, Sections of pericardium and organ of Bojanus^ 
showing how they commumcate. ^ A gives the arrangement 
of the latter organ much simplified; B, as it is found in 
liature. a, a, A&mentary canal; 6, c, anterior and posterior 
aortas ; d, pericardium ; e, ventricle ; /, opening of pericar- 
dium into glandular sac, g; h, {;ranuhir matter in walls of 
glandular sac; k, vestibule, or middle sac. The same letters 
refer to the same parts in both diagrams. C, Cells in 
glandular sac of organ of Bojanus : a, sranular matter in 
protoplasm; b, granular matter escaped from cell 
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tlio poiat wbere the intestine enters it, there is an orifice 
(fig. 78, A, B,/) opening into the glandular sac of the 
oi^an of Bojanns, which sac has a ca^ial runnii^ through 
it, and continued through the vestibule or middle sac, ie, 
until it opens finally into the epibranchial chamber. 

166. Fnnctiona of the Organ of BoJBnna. — The venoua 
blood, in passing through the organ of Bojanus, loses its 
waste nitrogenous products, which are, as it were, waihed 
out by the water passing through the canal in the glan- 
dular sac (fig. 78, g). The organ, of Bqjanua thus corre- 
sponds to the kidneys in function, Aa to the producta 
carried outward by the water, the results of chemical 
analysis are conflicting. The blood in anodon contains 
plasma, fibrin, earthy matters, and corpuscles, but only of 
one kind — the colourless (fig. 77). It has nothii^ corre- 
sponding to the red corpuscles of vertebrate animals. 

166. The Gills— Beepiration. — Each ^ forma two- 

w like two leaves in a sheet of 

paper. It thus forms a kind of 

pouch, but with transverse par- 

> titions to keep them from either 

I collapsing or separating too much 

from each other (fig. 76, b). 

. The gill structures are not 

quite continuous, but are made 

up of rods (fig. 79, a, a), or thin 

narrow plates, furnished with 

ciliated epithelium cells. Tlie 

Fig. 79."SmaU portion of '^}^ ^^P "P * constant current 

gill magnified, to show of water between the plates, 

a, a, tubular roda, which currents, passing over the 

Btrenglliened by t, h, network c, c, in which the blood 

pZitrnZ'r^f cinnilatesa^te the latter. The 

capillaries. Tha rode are i^ods or bands which goto form 

richly supplied witicili- the gills are rendered firm by 

ated cells. bars of chitin b, b, inlaid in a 

regular determinate order. 

167. Locomotion and other movements are effected by 
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the adductor, retractor, and pallial muscles. As has been 
already observed, the valves are kept closed by means of 
the adductor muscles. The retractor muscles (fig. 80, c, d), 
have their origin* in those 
adductor muscles, and their 
insertion in the foot. Tho 
accompanying figure will ex- 
plain their mode of action. 
When the posterior retractor 
muscles contract, the water is 
pushed forward into the foot. Fig. 80. — Showing disposi- 

The fore part of the latter *i,?^.«* °^^«cl«8 ^^\ g.^' 

J. T *^ J ,.,.1 glia in anodon. a,Antenor, 

accordmgly advances a little, %^ posterior, adductor; c\ 

and, becoming a fixed point, 

the hinder part is drawn up 

after it. This is effected (1) by 

the anterior retractor muscles 

driving back the water by 

pressing the fore part of the 

foot; and (2) by the action of 

a muscle along the base or '' sole" of the foot, called the 

jyrotractor muscle. The protractor pedis has its origin in 

the fore part of the foot, and its insertion behind; and, 

hence, when it contracts, the foot becomes shortened, and 

the hinder part moves up towards the fore part. The 

pallial muscles consist of fibres inlaid in the edges of the 

mantle. 

The muscular fibres are composed of spindle-shaped 
bands (fig. 81), each constituting a single cell, with a 
nucleus. The protoplasm is fiUed in with granules, gene- 
rally presenting the appearance of dots arranged in regular 
lines. These dots are sarcoids elements, affecting polarized 
light in the same way as the cells of striped rrmscle in the 
higher animals. There is thus observed in the anodon a 
differentiation into sarcous elements and indifferent tissua 

* The origin of a muscle is the end at which it acts as from a 
fixed point ; the insertion is at the opposite end, which, in con- 
traction of the muscle, is drawn up nearer to the ^e^ QU(i 



anterior, d, posterior, re- 
tractor; e, protractor of 
foot ; /, insertion of pro- 
tractor of foot; g, hf k, 
cerebral, pedal, and parieto- 
splanchnic ganglia, con- 
nected by commissural 
cords. 
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In the regularly disposed dotted arrangement^ there is a 
rudiment of striped muscular fibre. Inform these bands 
resemble smooth muscle, but in sPructurQ they belong 
luther to the striped vahetj. 




Fig. 81.— Band-like Cell op Muscular Tissue taken from 
Anodon. a, Cell; 5, nucleus; c, '^sarcous" elements. 

168. Nervous System. — The anodon has three pairs 
of nervous gdnglia — two cerebral, two pedal, and two 
parieto-splanchnic. The cerebral ganglia lie close to the 
anterior adductor muscle at either side of the oesophagus; 
the pedal ganglia are situated in the foot; and the parieto- 
splaiichnic close to the posterior adductor. The oesophagus 
passes between the two nervous cords which unite the 
cerebral ganglia. Similar cords {commissures) pass from 
these ganglia to the pedal and parieto-splanchnic at either 
side. 




Fig. 82. — ^A, Nerve fibre in anodon : o, fibrillss, seen branching 
at &; c, granules; d, indifferent tissue. B, Ganglionic cor- 
puscle. _ 

169. A nerve fibre, when examined under the micro- 
scope, is observed to be composed of exceedingly fine 
fibiillffl (fig. 82, A). These fibrillse divide and form 
branches, which go to constitute a new nervous fibre. The 
nerves in anodon resemble very much in structure the 
sympathetic and olfactory nerveg in the higher animals. 
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Minute granules A, c, are also seen dispersed through 
nerve fibre. At particular places, as 
in the ganglia, ganglionic corpuscles 
are found like that represented (fig. 
82, B). By their means stimuli 
exerted on the body of the animal 
produce motion. The only organ of 
special sense found in anodon is that 
of hearing. It consists of a sac con- 
taining fluid and nerve matter, and a ^^- 83.-Otolith w 
ri*',. . x. 1 ' 'A. Anodon. a, Audi- 

hard substance movmg about in it ^^j^ capsule; 6, 

called an otolith (fig. 83). This cilia; d, otoiith; 
otolith, by impinging rythmically upon c, fluid, 
the nerve matter, produces the sensation of sound. 

170. Reproduction. — ^The anodon breeds in winter or 
early spring. The reproductive organs are very simple, 
and their general character is the same in both sexes (for 
the anodon is bisexual). Close to the organ of Bojanus 
there is an aperture, into which lead a number of tubuli, 
lined with epithelium. These tubuli branch out into the 
substance of the foot, and at the breeding season (January 
or February), the cells which they produce are so well 
developed that the body becomes distended with them. 
Those in the male become flattened and take cUia, and 
pass into the epibranchial chamber, whence they are carried 
by the currents outwards, through the cloacal or "exhalant 
aperture," in streams into ^le water. Subsequently they 
find their way, aided by the water current, into the 
pallial chamber of the female, and fecundate the ova 
contained in the ovary. 

171. In the female, the ova are developed in the same 
way as the sperm corpuscles in the male. Each ovum 
takes a coat, out of which there is an open projecting 
tube. Into this tube the ciliated sperm corpuscle enters, 
and becomes mingled with the substance of the ovum. 
The ova, after fecundation, pass out by the aperture already 
referred to; but, instead of following the general course 
gf the fluid, they drop into the external gills, filliug up 
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tbeir compartments. Thousands of them are lodged in a 
single pocket. In the gills they are protected from ex- 
ternal injuries, and aerated as well, while they are imder- 
going fiuther development. If an ovum be examined 
soon after impregnation, it will be found that after the 
process of yelk division, there will appear (fig. 84, A) 
two triangular pieces, like valves, held together by a 

muscle. If this organ- 
ism, at a somewhat later 
period, be removed from 
the ovum, it will present 
the appearance set forth 
ly in fig. 84, B. The valves 
-A are observed always open- 
ing and closing again. The 
two valves are often opened 
quite straight. These are, 

Fig. 84.~Development of Ano- l^owever, the only vital 
DON. A, Earhestalage; a, ovum; i^ovements Observable, it 
b, valves; c, muscle. B, A sta^e we take a sectional view of 
more advanced, while still withm the open valves, we find 
the egg; &, valve; c, transverse ^j^^^ ^w are joined by a 
fibres; a, ligament; c, ciliated , . ,, i x- t j. 

cells ; /, papilla, rudiment of ^g^Y elastic ligament ; 
foot; g, rudiment of paUium; h, and that the elasticity of 
re-curved hooks of valves ; k, the latter is counteracted 
byssus. Y)y a series of transverse 

fibres passing over from one valve to the other. Near 
the hinge there appear ciliated cells. Two projections 
from the living matter inside form the rudiments of the 
pallium. A small papilla projects from the under sur- 
face, which eventually becomes the foot. The valves 
differ from those of the adult animal in having at their 
edges re-curved hooks, armed with spines. From the 
papilla there hangs a few filaments, which constitute tho 
byssus, by which the young animal is enabled to anchor 
itself whenever it chooses. 

172. At the end of a certain period, the vitelline mem- 
brane bursts, and the young bivalves sjl come out ^nd 
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form clusters in the gills, hanging to each other by their 
hooks. When they were first discovered thus crowding 
in the gills of the parent, they were naturally supposed 
to be parasites, called Glochidia. After leaving the gill 
cavities in the current of water which passes through 
them, they attach themselves to floating bodies, more 
especially to the tails of small fishes, by means of their 
silken filaments and barbed hooks. It is thus they 
become dispersed over large ai^Bas. The papilla, already 
spoken of, grows into a foot; gills also become developed, 
and the hooks disappear; either they become dissolved, 
or else they get covered over with a new layer of shelly 
matter as the animal continues to grow. 

173. The development of the oyster is somewhat differ- 
ent. After the process of yelk division, a cell is pro- 
duced provided with a tentacle and cilia, which enable it 
to move about for some tima Then valves and a foot 
become developed. At last, numbers of these young 
oysters come forth '* in little masses like drops of grease 
formed of several unitad together by an adhesive fluid," 
and attach themselves to rocks or adult shells. In thia 
early condition they are called spat by the fishermen. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LOBSTEB (aN ABTHBOPOD). 

174. The Lobster (homa/rus vulgaris) in its structure 
and physiology is typical of the a/rthropod division of the 
sub-kingdom Annvlosa. The arthropoda comprise the four 
classes, myriapoda, insecta, (vrachnida, and Crustacea, all 
characterised by the possession of jointed body appendages. 
To the latter class the lobster belongs. 

175. Morphology. — ^It is observed tJiat this animal also 
is provided with an exoskeleton, but one very different, 
indeed, from what we have observed in anodon. The 
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"crust" or bafd part in the lobster contfuns twenty 
Begments. Hence the body may bo 
regarded aa consuting of twenty som- 
ites, each "Bomite" being formed of a 
bod; part, with its appendages. Of 
these somites, six fonn the abdominal 
r^on {fig. 86), with the tail or telson 
«, whiah is not regarded as one of 
the body segments. They differ from 
the somites of the rest of the body 
in being articulated to, and hence 
movable upon, each other, by means 
of a flexible portion of the external 
integiuneat h, and also in the form 
of the appendages. If we take one 
of tlie abdonunal rings and exanune it, 
we shall observe that its transverse 
section will be somewhat like the ac- 
companying figure (fig. 86). The ar- 
terial blood system is observed to bo 
near the dorsal side of the animal, the 
; cords or nerves are near 
the opposite side, while the viscera 
lie in the cavity between, 'I?ho upper 
part of the circumference of the ring 
.--BodySkelb- is called the tergnm, the under pai-t 
TON OF LoBSrm, the Bterniun, and the part where both 

order, o, RoBtnim plenroa. Each aegmeat is provided 
or beak; 6, cervical with a pair of appendages, planted 
Butnre; e, carapace; in sockets y. A, i, the basal Tjart of 
inJ-- < mZ^ «^ 3. being termed a bwipokitO or 
g, ''flapperBi"' h. protopodite. In four out of tie six 
flexible part of ab- segments which make up the abdomi- 
dominal body ring, xal part of the animal, namely, the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth, there are attached to each 
baaipodite two little flappers A, k, like oara, having beard- 
like filaments hanging &om their edges. The outer of 
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ECTION OF AN ABDOMI- 
NAL King of a Lobster. 
a, Tergum; b, Btemum; 
c, pleuron; d, alimen- 
tary canal; e, dorsal ar- 
tery; /, /, ganglia; g, 
basipodite or protopo- 
dite ; A, exopodite ; k^ 
endopocUte ; g, h,, k, 
form a swimmeret. 



these, h, is called the exopodite; the inner, k, endopo- 
dite. In the first segment of the 
abdomen there is only one part to 
represent the exopodite or endo- 
podite. - In the sixth or last seg- 
ment the basipodite is short and 
wide, and supports two large 
flappers (fig. 85, f, g)y analogous 
to the exopodite and endopodite, 
one of which / — ^the exopodite— 

is again divided into two parts Fig. 86. — Diagkahmatio 
by a kind of ninge. 

The movable rings overlap each 
other from front to rear, and 
are attached to each other by 
ligaments, and to the body by 
strong muscles. 

176. If we examine the fore 
part of the exoskeleton, we find 
it to be made up of one piece, called the carapace 
(fig. 85, 6, c), enveloping both the head and thorax. 
Hence this part of the body is called the cephalo-thoraz. 
The cephalo-thoracic region is made up of fourteen som- 
ites, eight of these being distributed to the thorax, and 
six to the head. It is only on the sternal surface that 
the division of the cephalo-thoracic region into somites 
is well marked. On the tergal or dorsal surface the 
boundaries are obliterated, except at what is called the 
cervical suture {^g. 85, &), whicKforms the dividing line 
between the head and the thorax. The somites of the 
thorax are remarkable for the pleura becoming so very 
largely developed as to form between themselves and the 
body what is called the branchial cavity. Each pleuron 
thus officiates as a covering or protection to the gUls, and 
is hence termed the branclliostegite. The general out- 
line of the stemimi, when the animal is extended at 
full length, is a horizontal line as far as the mouth. But 
ip. froi^t 9^ this the sternal line is turned upwards at 
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right angles, causing those appendages which are situated 
in front of the mouth to be directed forward. This turn 
in the sternal line is called the cephalic fiexurc — ^a dis- 
tinguishing mark in all the arthropoda. The head ter- 
minates in a beak projecting over the eyes, and termed 
the rostrum. The thoracic region bears eight paiss of ap- 
pendages — ^five pairs of ambulatory limbs, and three pairs 
of maxillipedes or footrjaws. The latter are so named 
because they subserve to the function of manducation. 

177. Attached to each of the twenty somites is a pair 
of appendages. They are formed upon a common type, 
but modified so far as to be adapted to different condi- 
tions, and often to serve very different purposes. 

178. General enumeration of the somites and their 
appendages : — 



1 






Hbaix 



1. Ophthalmio. 

2. Aiitennubd. 

3. AntennsB. 

4. Mandibles. 

5. 1st pair of Maxillae. 

6. 2nd „ 

7. 1st Maxillipedes. 

8. 2nd „ 
3rd 

"Chelae." 
Limbs. 

Ambulatobt Liubs. 






1 



L 9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. Grenerative Organs. ^ 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. Tail Fin. 



Thokax. 



Swimming Feet. 



Abdombn 



179. As a starting point, we may take the second 
maxillipede (fig. 87, A) as the type of the appendages, 
and compare the others with it, noticing in what they 
agree with, and in what they differ from, each other. 

180. We observe that from a basal part a (the proto- 
podite), ther^ arise three i?tructurQS like limbs, called, f^ 
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they are in the figure, h, endopodite ; c, exopodite; d, 
epipodite. Now, if we examine the other appendages, 
we shall find that though different in appearance, they 
are all formed upon the above type, modified in such a 
way as to have some of those parts enlarged, reduced, 
altered in shape, or entirely suppressed. 





Fig. S7. — A^ Second maxillipede, one of the second pair of foot- 
jaws: a, basipoditeor protoj)odite; b, endopodite; c, exopo- 
dite ; d, epipodite. % Third maxillipede : the epipodite 
carries a gill, e. 

In the third pair of maxillipedes (fig. 87, B), we find 
all the three structural parts present, the endopodite 
being serrated, for tearing food ; but in the first pair of 
ambulatory limbs — ^the chelaB (fig. 89, 1) — one of the parts 
becomes suppressed, namely, the exopodite. Notwith- 
standing this, however, we find that in young lobsters 
the exopodite takes its usual place. We have here, then, 
an instance of the suppression of parts. The exopodite 
is also wanting in the remaining four ambulatory limbs. 

The second and third pairs of ambulatory limbs (fig. 
89, II, III), are also chelate, but they do not attain the 
dimensions of the ''chelae" proper, more especially in the 
" pincers." 
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If we now proceed to examine the structure of the 
fourth, or last but one, of the ambulatory limbs (fig. 89, 
IV), we shall see how the pincers in the chelate limbs 
become developed. If we suppose the little projection at 
the last ioint to extend outwards, and to place itself in 
apposition to the claw, we shall have the " pincers." We 
lutve thus in the " pincers " of the chelate limbs an ex- 
ample of a morphological change, by the greater develop- 
ment of a particular organ, llie epipodite is wanting 
in the next limb — the eighth thoracic — which is also 
non-chelate. 

In the first abdominal appendage, all the parte are also 
suppressed except the endopodite, which is so far modified 
as to be used as part of the genital apparatus. The re- 
maining abdominal appendages have been noticed already. 
It then becomes numifest that all the observed differ- 
xs in external 
appearance in the 
limbs are due to the 
modification, sup- 
pression, or enlarge- 
ment of some part 
of the typical limb. 

181. The second 
maxilla or "scapho- 
gnathite" (fig. 88, 
A), ia used to bale 
out the water of the 
branchial cavity on 
Pig. 88. — A, Second marilla or scapho- either side. This 

rthitoia,eitopodite!fr,endop«lite. cavity communicates 
AntenDole ot lobster; a, basi- -ii, ^l j. l 

podite; b, exopodite; t. eidopodite. ■^t'» *^^ exterior by 
Theso latter ports are largely cut two apertures. Be- 
away, only a amall portion appearing hind there is a cleft 
in tie figure. ^ between the base of 

the limbs and the side of the gill cover (branehi- 
oetegite). The water enters here, passes over and 
among tiie gills, and is baled out at tiie extremity of a 
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groove in front, by the scaphognatHte. In this way, a con- 
stant current of water is maintained through the gills, 
such as is produced by ciliary action in the anodon. In 
this appendage, the epipodite and exopodite become 
united to form the ** baling" apparatus. It is presumed 
that the foliated part is simply formed of lateral processes 
of the basipodite. 

Passing forward to the first maxilla (see ^g» 103, B), 
we find a large basal part, supporting a comparatively 
long exopodite, and a foliated endopodite — ^the epipodite 
wanting. The next pair are the mandibles. Each con- 
sists of a comparatively large basal part, and a small seg- 
mented endopodite, which is called the mrnidibviloifr palp. 
The mouth opens between the two mandibles. The next 
pair of appendages in front of the mouth are the greasier 
antenruB, or " long feelers." They are sometimes longer 
than the animal's body; at their bases are observed the 
** green glands," tlie supposed renal organs of the lobster. 
Each antenna is formed of a segmented endopodite; the 
exopodite, which occurs in the shrimp, being in the lobster 
reduced to a mere scale. Next in forward order are the 
antennnles or lesser antennce (fig. 88, B). These contain 
at their base, the organs of hearing; they consist of a 
basal part with an exopodite and endopodite segmented, 
and of nearly equal length. They are not nearly so large 
as the antennas. The eyes, with their peduncles, are the 
appendages of the first somite of the body. At the top 
they have the chitinous coating removed, and replaced 
by the transparent cornea, which is divided by cross lines 
into a number of squares or facets, each serving the pur- 
pose of a lens. 

182. We now proceed to describe the arrangement of 
the organs within the body. By taking a cross section, 
say, through the heart, we observe that the heart and 
principal vessels are situated near the tergal side of the 
body. The alimentary canal follows the course of the 
main axis, and the nervous ganglia, with their commis* 
BureS; run along near the stomal or under side. 
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183. In the cephalo-tiioracic region there is a devidfi 
for the protection of the nerroiis ganglia, which is not 
found in tlie abdomen. There exists a partition of hard 
matter, separating the ganglionic cords from the chamber 
over them, somewhat as the neural arches protect the 
spinal cord in Hxe vertebrate animals. This endophragr- 
mal partitioil, as it is called, ia formed hy an ingrowtii 
of the subBtance of the exoakeleton, meeting in the 
middle line, and forming a kind of roo/ for the ganglionic 
chamber. There are six pairs of ganglia in the abdominal 
segments,, six in the thorax, and one in &ont of the 
mouth — thirteen in all. 

184. B7 cutting off .the back in the thoracic region, 
we observe a sac filled with fluid. This is the peri- 
cardium; inside of it is the heartj one artery goes liick- 
warda, along what may be called l^e dorsal side, mother 
inns forwards to supply the eyes, and the anterior parts 



Fig. 89.— Vbrtioal asd LoHorrttirtNai, Skotiom op Lobster, 
showing tha alimentary and uerrooB Sfstetns, and ambula- 
tory limbs, a, Mouth; 6, cardiac; c, pyloric cavities of 
Ktomach; d, inteetinal canal; e, chain of ganglia; /, cerebral 
ganglion; g, hypcFsopbaeeal ganglion: the " oesophageal - 
collar" ie seen Burrounding t£e gullet. Tha ganglia tbat 
BUcceod are thoae of tha thoracic somites. Behmd e are the 
ganglia of the abdominal somites. I, II, III, IV, V, are 
the ambulatory limbs; the firet three chelate, the oUiers not. 
h. Heart; i, eye; i, anteimale; I anteona; m, rostrum; n, 
telsonj 0, flappers; j), liTer. 
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tt the body, t'rom the posterior artery, a third turns 
downwards, becoming what is called the sternal artery. 
There are twenty gills on each side, partly attached to 
the basal joints of the thoracic appendages^ partly to the 
side wall of the thorax. 

185. Physiology — ^Alimentation. — ^The month (fig. 

89, a), which is lined with chitin, is sitpated between the 
labrnm in front, and the metastoma or labium behind, 
corresponding respectively to the upper and under lips of 
vertebrate animals. The chitinous lining extends along 
the stomach and intestines. The anterior or cwrdiac part 
b of the stomach contains within its cavity* an apparatus 
which is ancillary to mastication. It consists of three 
teeth, which, by a very complex mechanism, meet each 
other in the middle line to crush and triturate the hard 
parts of the food. The posterior or yyfo?^ orifice of the 
stomach will not allow any but the most comminuted 
food to pass through. There is a small triangular space 
at this point, which may be diminished to any extent by 
the pressure of the three bodies wHch surround it. To 
this is superadded a sort of sieve or strainer formed of 
hairs crossing each other, which will not allow any but 
the smallest particles to pass through them. 

186. In all vertebrate animals, the muscles of the 
stomach and intestines are composed of smooth fibre, but 
in the lobster, and, indeed, in all the arthropoda, all the 
fibre is of the striated kind. The intestine is lined with 
an epithelial layer; next to this is a layer of chitin, then 
circular and longitudinal fibres, and outside, again, a 
fibro-vascular coat. 

187. The liver (fig. 89,^) is a large yellowish mass; 
it is duplicate, one part being on each side of the middle 
line. There are two ducts opening from it into the 
alimentary canal. These ducts pour out the secretions 
of numerous csecal tubuli (fig. 90, A, B), lined with 
granular cells. It is in these granular matters that the 
secreting power resides. There are no other glands con- 
nected with the alimentary canal, except one blind tube 



opening into it near Uie anus. Ita function has not yet 
been detennined. The intestine in the lobster is qnite 
Btr&ight, and tfirnunatea at the root of the telson. 




Fig. 00.— A, Single tnbnle of liver treated with chromic acid and 
glycerine ; a, «ac ; b, Eranulea. B, Croea Bection of six 
apposed tabtUi ; a, celliiUr Btructnre ; b, b, EaritieB receiving 



the secreted a 

188. CircalatiOn.~The heart, as has been already 
observed, lies in the dorsal part of the thorax, and is 
enclosed within a vide cavity called the pericardiiuD (fig. 
91, A, B). This chamber differs from the pericardium 
of vertebrates, principally in the fact that it Is a blood 
Hnug, and discharges also the fuactlona of an auricle, 
communicating with the heart — which in ths lobster is 
entirely ventricidar — by no lewer than six openings. In 
vertebrates, the pericardium ia a closed gac, containing 
aerum, not blood, and having no direct communication 
with the chambers of the heart. The pericardium of 
the anodon also differs from that of the lobster, in the 
circumstance that the former is both a blood and "water 
reservoir, and communicates directly with the eiterior by 
the channels hollowed out in the organ of Bojamis. The 
heart in the lobster ia connected with the inner wall of 
the pericardium by bands of muscular fibres e, which 
must not be confounded with blood-vessels. Muscular 
fibres also traverse the cavity of the heart itself, giving 
to its interior a spongy appearance. The heart commuiii- 
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cates with the pericardium by three pairs of apertures, 
one pair on the back d, one at the sides e, and one on the 
under floor/. The edges of these apertures turn inward, to 
serve the purpose of valves. When the muscles connect- 
ing the pericardium with the heart contrcuity the latter 
becomes dilated, and blood rushes into it from the peri- 
cardium. The action of the muscles in the interior of the 
heart then causes it to contract, and drive the blood con- 
tained in it into the arteries. The pericardium contracts . 
but little, if, indeed, it do so at all; still it qiust be re- 
garded as discharging the functions of an auricle in acting 
as a reservoir for the blood previous to its reception into 
the heart. 





Fig. 91.— DlAORAMMATIO ViEW OP THE HeART AND GreAT 

Vessels in a Lobster. A, As seen from above. B, Side 
view. The same letters indicate the same parts, a, Peri- 
cardium; hf heart; c, c, mnscles uniting it with pericardium; 
dy ej /, superior, lateral, and inferior openings leading into 
heart; g^ buWus arteriosus; k, ganglion of 13th somite; i, k. 
If arteries leading to eyes, antennse, and liver (or stomach) 
Respectively; m, sternal artery; w, superior abdominal 
artery; o, artery connecting these two. 

189. The posterior aorta, as it leaves the heart, becomes 
dilated into a bulbUB arteriosus (fig. 91, g), having strong 
muscular walls, which enable it to propel the blood 
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through the two arteries ■which spring from it One at 
these, the superior abdominal artery (fig. 92, b), passes 
backward along the median, line, under the dorsal int^;u- 
ment, giving a pair of branches to each somite. The 
other artery o connects the bulbva arteriosus with the 
8tern&l uteiy d, d, which it joins between the ganglia 
of the thiirteenth somite (fig. 91, B, h). From thia point 
the blood is propelled both forward and backward to 
supply the under parte of the body. Three arteries pro- 
ceed from the anterior end of the heart — one along the 
median line, giving branches to the eyes (figs. 93, e, and 
91, I), and one on each side (figs. 92, /, and 91, k), to 
supply the antenme. A second pair leave the under fijxir 
of ihe heart to furnish blood to the stomach and liver 
(fig. 91, t). 

190. lite erteiies do not terminate in capillaries as ia 
vertebrate animals, but in irregular sinuses or " lacunte," 
hollowed, as it were, out of the tissues. Thence the 
blood collects into larger sinuBCS, and passes at length into 
the great venous cavity — the Btemal Binvs (fig. 92, A) 
— from which it is conveyed to the gills at g. 



Vig. 92. — SiDK View of Intbriob of Lobster to show circnlation. 

a. Heart; b, saperior abdominBl artery ; c, artery leading to 

d, sternal artery; e, anterior median artery, mj^yinK eyes; 

/, artery leading to £, one of the great antemus; g, giUu; h, 

■bemal sinus; I, ontennnla; m, roatrum. 
191. Respiration. — Each gill consists of a main stem, 
and little branches like a bottle brush. The stem is 
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hollow, and is divided into two distinct passages; each 
little branchlet is also hollow, and contains two separate 
canals. The venous blood which passes from the sternal 
sinus into the gills takes only one of the canals. It 
there becomes aerated, and returns to the base of the gills 
by the second canal, and then proceeds to the pericardium, 
whence it enters the heart. The heaiij in systole forces 
the blood into all the arteries, both backward and for- 
ward ; but it receives no venous blood till after its 
oxygenation in the gills. The heart is thus entirely 
systemic, as is the case in all the arthropoda — not 
branchial, as in fishes. In the blood of arthropods, as 
in that of all invertebrate animals possessed of a blood 
circulation, corpuscles of only one kind are found, namely, 
the colourless. 

192. The epipodites of the thoracic appendages lie 
among the gUls, and some of the gills are attached to 
them. The more actively the animal moves his limbs, 
the more readily is his blood oxygenated, and his worn- 
out tissues wasted. 

193. It is not yet 
settled as to where the 
waste niirogeTuyus ele- 
ments are excreted 
from the blood ; but it 
is supposed that this 
function is discharged 
by two green glandular j,.^ 93._*«giieen Glaih)" at toot 
masses (fig. vo), situ- of Great Antenna, supposed renal 
ated at the base of the apparatus, a, Antenna; b, glandu- 
ffreat antenna. When lar structure; c, water reservoir; ci, 
examined, ea<;h mass excretory duct. 

consists of a cavity c, containing water, which cavity 
opens at the base of the antenna, together with a sac-like 
apparatus b, which is supposed to be the excretory organ. 

194. The Muscular System. — In the lobster all the 
muscles are of the striped variety. Each muscular fibre 
^fi^. 94) consist^ of ^ nun^ber of fibrillae^ englose4 in ^ 
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■beath (saroolenuna) of connective tissue. It will be 
observed that each fibrilla is divided by 
transverse bars into a number of segmente; 
each segment seema again to be divided 
by a funt line* On examming a limb, we 
find its several joints to be tuiaimlated so 
as to move in diflerent planes. This gives 
a much wider area of motion to the limbs 

I than would be the case if all the Jointa 

allowed of motion only in one plane. 
196. The joints are not constructed on 
the same plan as in vertebrate animals. 
- ■ - • They remain uncalcified at two points, and 
Elg. 94.— Stm- hence allow of a certMn degree of flexi- 
ATED Mdsum bility at those parts. 

IH LoBSTiB. jgg rpjjg jj^,j^^ j^ jj^t ncfc on a Umb 
in the same way as in vertebrate animals. Suppose the 
upper portion of the limb in fig. 95 to be movable upon 
the under one. When the muscle 
1* <» marked A contracts, the direction 

of the movement in the upper 
limb will he towards a. On the 
other hand, the muscle mai-ked B 
would move the limb in the direc- 
tion b. This is directly opposite to 
the direction it would t<^e were 
the muscles external to the limbs, 
ee they are in vertebrate animals, 
instead of being placed inside, as 
ia the arthropoda. All the move- 
ments of the muscles are directed 
by the nervous system. 
Kg. 96.--SHowiNa HOW 197. Nervoua System. — By re- 
A MuscLB rLEXEs A femug to fig. 89, it will be observed 
'°"^- that in the lobster there is a double 

chain of ganglia running along the under side of the body, 
only one of which is above the alimentary canal, namely, 
the cerebri As there are twenty somites, we should e^< 
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pect to find twenty paii*s of ganglia; but those of the fiist 
nine somites are collected into two 
large masses; one just over the mouth, 
called the cerebral ganglia (fig. 96, a), 
and one under the oesophagus and 
behind the mouth, called the hypceso- 
phageal, h (see also f^g. 89,/, g). These 
two masses are connected by two 
nervous cords i^g. 96, r, r), one on 
each side of iJie cesophagus. The 
latter organ is thus surrounded with 
a ring of nervous matter, which is 
hence called the OBSOphageal COUar. 
The remainder of the thoracic region 
has five pairs of ganglia, one to each 
somite. Each of the abdominal seg- 
ments is also provided with a pair. 
There are thus thirteen pairs in the 
chain, two of them being masses 
formed by the coalescence of nine 
pairs of original ganglia, making 
twenty pairs in all. In the crab, co- 
alescence goes much farther than 
this, all the post-oesophageal ganglia Fig. 06. — Nervous 
uniting into 6ne great mass of nerve 
matter. This may be accounted for 
by the diminished length of the body. 
198. In the lobster there are two 
sorts of nervous matter — nerve cells 
and nerve fibres (fig. 97, A, B). 
Some of the latter are much larger 
than any to be found in the higher 
animals, amounting to about ^^ of 
an inch in diameter; but many of 
them are much smaller. When a smaller nerve fibre is 
examined under the microscope, it is found to consist 
of a very thin wall, enclosing a clear, transparent glass- 
Ul^e substance^ dotted over with minute granules^ whicl) 



System in Lob- 
ster, a. Cerebral 
ganglia ; 6, post- 
oesophageal gan- 
gHa ; c, rf, e, /, gr, 
thoracic ganglia ; 
h, kf I, m, n, o, ab- 
dominalganglia; p, 
Pf eyes; q, passage 
for cesophagus; r, 
r, commissures for- 
ming the "collar." 
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Iteep moTiug through the mass, thus proving it to be 
completely fluid. The fibre 
■'-'-o.-. r:^.-^S'-^^'> ^ obaerred to contain 

A-'i -'^ .'-X' '- 'f^^'''' •■'• "- 'AJ^v, numerous corpuscles or nuclei, 
which usually attach them- 
selves to the wall or sheath. 
The larger nerve fibres, how- 
ever, have thicker walls. In. 

Rg. 97.-A, Nerve fib™ : a, ^^^ "J^ ^f ^^^^' ^^.'^f 
Btructurelegs membrftna ; entirely structureless. A bundle 
b, gnaalet; c, c, corpiucles of ncTve fibres is usually en- 
or "nuclei." B, A aerva closed in a sheath, called a 
"^ neniilemma. The cells of the 

nervous ganglia are nucleated, and give off proc^ses 
which pass into nerve fibre. 

199. Some of the nerves are distributed to the vessels 
of the body, and to the muscles ; some to special organs 
of sensation ; but there is no grouping, as in vertebrates, 
into afferent and effei'ent bundles. Of the sensory nerves, 
some pass into the opbthalmic appendages, to receive the 
impressions of light by 
means of the eyes ; some 
into the base of the aa- 
teunules, to render the 
; sensi- 




200. The lobster is 
podophthalmate, that is, 
his eyes are supported oa 
Pi|;. 98. — A, Eye of lobater, show- movable " peduncles " or 
mg a, oome», with its cross eye-atalts, which maylba 

markmgi. B. Vertical aection ,■' , - W - 

. of ^, showing o, facets; b. ^^"^^^ in various direo- 
oones inverted; c, rods, exhibit- tions at the will of the 
ing croaa mwkings; d, pigment animaL The cornea (fig. 
gPMiulM: e, nerve "patter; /, gg ^ „j Jg dj^^^d bv 
nerve filaments diatnbuted ' i- ■ i. u 

among the rodB and cones. ''^^ ]^^^ "^'^ * number 

of little squares or 
"fiKJete," etfih pf -wMch is a separate sensory apparatus. 
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supposed even by some to be a separate eye. From 
each "facet" there hangs an inverted cone B, b, to 
the apex of which there is a prismatic rod-like body 
B, c, of a gelatinous nature attached, which shows 
seveiul cross markings. The interspaces are filled up 
with pigment B, d, and connective tissue, among which 
minute nerve filaments B, /, are distributed, as seen in 
the figure. From the general resemblance these rods 
and cones bear to those in the eyes of vertebrate animals, 
it is supposed that one of these compound eyes, taken 
as a whole, has the same effect as, for instance, the 
human eye, whose retina contains a multitude of such 
rods and cones. 

201. The auricular apparatus or '' ears " are placed 
at the base of the anten- 
nules ; each consists of a 
bag (fig. 99, a), holding a 
clear liquid, with some 
grains of sand, "otoconia." 
It communicates with the 
exterior by a small cleft 
in the antennule. The 
interior of the sac is 
covered with minute fila- Fig. 99.— Auditory Apparatus of 
ments, and abundantly Lobster, a, Auditory sac ; b, 

supplied with nerve. 
When a sound is con- 
veyed, the vibrations are 
communicated to the fluid, which thus causes the sand- 
granules to move about rythmically through it. In 
doing so they impinge against the sides of the sac, or 
rather against the filaments disposed along its surface, 
and in this way convey to the nerves the impulses created 
by the vibrations. The " otoconia " are not secreted by 
the animal ; they are simply grains of sand received into 
the auditory cavities opening on the antennules, and may 
be increased or diminished in amount as circumstances 
may require. 




nerve, giving a filament c to the 
auditory capsule; d, otoconia; e, 
eztemsd meatus, being a cleft in 
antennule. 
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202. Beproduction. — The organs of reproduction aro 
larger in the female than in the male. In the latter, the 
tperrriariwni, or gland which secretes the sperm corpuscles, 
is a long tube-like body, of which there are two, one on 
either side. The aperture of exit for the sperm cells is at 
the base of the fifth pair of ambulatory limbs. These 
cells are not furnished with vibratile cilia, as in fern and 

anodon. Each consists of a spheroidal 
body, with three filaments projecting 
from one extremity ; but it possesses no 
power of locomotion. This, indeed, is 
the case with the sperm corpuscles in 
all the arthropoda. 

208. In the female the ovary is a 
Fiff 100 —Show- ^*^^ green mass, which, at the breeding 
iiig ova cluster- season, fills a veiy large part of the 
ing on the swim- body. The duct is at &e base of 
merets of the the third pair of limbs. At the time 
female lobster, ^f ^^y^^ ^^ y^^^^ ^p j^^j. abdomen 

under her body; the eggs thus become attached (^g, 100) 
to a viscid substance, which covers the hairs of fiie ab- 
dominal appendages. They are thus carried about with 
the female, and duly abated until they become hatched. 






Fig. 101. -7 Ebibryo 
Lobster {Zoea) as 
it leaves the egg. 



Fig. 102.— Embryo Cray-Fish 
IK THE Eoo. It is observed 
that the ventral side is directed 
outwards, and that the umbi- 
licus is at the dorsal side — the 
reverse of what is observed in 
vertebrate embryos* 
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After the usual breaking up of the matter of the ovum, 
by eadogeaous cell multiplication, there is developed 
within it an embi^o lobster, somewhat resembling the 
first representation set forth in fig. 101. l^ere are no 
abdomiual limba. In this larval condition, in which it 
gets the name of xoea, it is set free, after which it casta 
off its skeleton, and secretes a larger one. These opera^ 
tions are repeated time after time, while the zoea is 




g. 103. — AexliibitatheloweraidaoftheCray-fiih: a, antennule; 
6, antenim; e, eyas; d, auditory tubercle or organ of hearing; 
«, external foot-jawa ; /, fint pair of tlioracic leg« ; g, fifth 
toir; h, abdomiual false leg>; i, tail fonned for swimmiiig, 
a ahowB, in their detached state, the six pair of appendacoE 
nhichconatitute the apparatus for maatication: a, mandiblet; 
baoAe, first and Bocond pair of jawa or maiillEB) d, t,f, 
three pair of foot-jawi, gradnallj approaching the form of 
the ordinary limbi, ^ 
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growing, and undergoing successive metamorplioses, 
until at last it assumes the form and proportions of 
the adult animaL 

204. In the cray-fish (astacus Jlwviatilis), of which a 
representation is given in fig. 103, the mode of develop- 
ment is somewhat different. The yelk breaks up only at 
or near the surface. Twenty cellular bud-like processes 
(fig. 102) appear on the neural, that is, the ventral 
side of the embryo, which in invertebrate animals is 
always turned outwards, never towards the centre of 
the ovum. The umbilicus is therefore situated poste- 
riorly. As the embryo progresses in growth, the abdo- 
minal joints become extended, assume processes or 
appendages, the thoracic and cephalic members soon 
after show themselves, and thus development proceeds 
imtil the form of the adult animal is ultimately at- 
tained, before even the embryo has escaped from the 
ovum. Hence there is no metamorphosis in the develop- 
ment of the cray-fish. 

As the adult cray-fish is similar in organization to the 
lobster, little need be said of it except that it difiers from 
the latter in being an inhabitant of fresh water, generally 
living in hollows excavated in river banks, imless when 
in pursuit of prey. This consists of molluscs, aquatic 
insects, etc. Fig. 103 is a representation of one, viewed 
from below. The figure also gives a separate view of 
the mandibles, maxillae, and foot-jaws, arranged in their 
natural order, from before backwards. It is to be re- 
membered iha,t the mouth is situated between the bases 
of the mandibles. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE FROG (an AMPHIBIAK). 

205. In the anodon we have had an example of a 
mollusc ; in the lobster, of an arthropod ; we next pro- 
ceed to consider the structure and physiology of the 
vertebrate sub -kingdom, taking for our example the 
frog. This is not indeed the best type of a vertebrate 
animal, but it is selected because, firstly, it is easily pro- 
cured and examined ; secondly ^ at different periods of its 
life it exhibits the characters both of a fish and an air- 
breathing animal; thirdly y its mode of reproduction 
presents the fewest complications; and ^%, experiments 
made upon this animal have been the means of establish- 
ing many important principles in physiology. The frog 
belongs to the class amphibia, and to the order batrachia 
— also called anura (or tailless animals). 

206. Morphology. — ^We notice that, like the anodon 
and lobster, the frog is bilaterally symmetrical; but we 
observe no obvious segmentation, such as that exhibited 
by the lobster. In considering its parts we may regard 
it as being made up of a trunk and two pairs of limbs. 
The trunk again may be divided into head, neck, thoraz, 
and abdomen. A number of apertures are likewise 
observable, some arranged along the median line, and 
hence single ; others laterally and in pairs, one on each 
side. Besides the ordinary eyelids, the frog has a third 
eyelid, which in man is only rudimentary, the nictitating 
membrane. This is a strong fold, fixed at the anterior 
side of the eye, and capable of being rapidly drawn 
over the eyeball, beneath the ordinary eyelids. The 
tympanvm, or cavity of the ear, communicates freely with 
the throat, but is covered externally by a membrane (the 
tympanic membrane). The nasal passages open into the 
mouth, and are provided with valves, which may be 
closed at the will of the animal. 
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SO?. If w6 examine the Umha of the frog, 'we shall find 
that the fore and hinder palis have a remarkable corre- 
apondence with each other. Placed in order, they may 
thus be compared one with the other : — > 

(Fore-limb.) {Hinder-limb.) 

BnwhiQiii (arm). Femur (thigb). 

Antebrachium (fore-arm). Cms (alianK). 

Manus (hand). Pes (foot). 

Digiti (fingers or toes, 4). Digit! (toes, G), 

208. The external integument of the frog is a s«ft and 
loose coat or akin. In the lobster this is the hard part 
of the animalj but in the frog, the hard part or skeleton 
is inaide, and termed, for this reason, an endoekeleton. 
We observe also that the integument of the frog ii quite 
naked, nncOTered either 'with aealea, featkera, or hain, 
and kep constantly moist by numerous glands opening 
npoa its surface. The claws or "nails" are developed 
like the nails of the human 
finger, by the agglomeration 
of epidermic scales. There are 
four on each fore limb, and 
five on each of the hinder, 
corresponding in each case 
to the number of digits. 

209. Internal Strnctnre. — 
If we make a transverse sec- 
tion through the thorax of a 
typical vertebrate animal (not, 
however, of a frog, for it baa 
Fig. 104. — DiAaKAmwTic no ribs), we shall ^ve such an 
^^oM OP VBBTEBfu.TE appeBTauce as is represented in 
THORAi. ci™3caX' *^« accompanying figure (fig. 
b, visceral cavity; c, ali- 104). We observe, in the 
mentacy canal; d, heart; e, first place, that the section -will 
^ sympatheUc ganglia; /, exhibit two cavities, one much 

i'Ti'C r"S '-T- *!r.*'' ■*"• . '^' 

■roll; t, i, spine; A, i, ribs; smaller of the two, a, is the 
(stersum. neuiill cavity. It contains a 
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long cord of nervous matter, passing the whole way 
from the brain to the posterior end of the body. This 
cavity is completely shut out. from the larger cavity by 
a chain of bones, consisting of the cexitra or '' bodies ** 
of the vertebrsB g. The larger cavity of the two, i, 
is called the visceral cavity. It contains the viscera, 
including the heart d, the lungs /, /, and the alimen- 
tary canal c. There are also two chains, 0, 0, of 
ganglionic nerve matter, running along the upper or 
" back" wall of the visceral cavity, on either side of the 
median line. These constitute the sympathetic nerve 
system. The section also gives a view of the heart 
and lungs, or vessels proper to the thorax. The thorax, 
in most vertebrates — not, however, in the frog — ^has its 
walls strengthened by the ribs k, k, which extend from 
the vertebral column above to the sternum I in fronts 
That portion of the vertebral column which encloses the 
spinal cord gets the name of the vertebral or neural 
arches, h, while the more solid part of the column, be- 
neath the spinal cord, is formed of the centra, or '^ bodies 
of the vertebrae." liie whole body is covered with an 
epidermic layer, and the cavities are lined with epi- 
thelium. 

210. It is observed that the heart and nervous system 
are on opposite sides of the body, having the alimentary 
canal between them. The same arrangement obtains 
in the lobster, and, indeed, in all the invertebrata pos- 
sessed of a heart and nervous system. But there is this 
difference between the frog and the lobster in respect to 
this arrangement : in the lobster, the locomotive limbs 
are turned towa/rds the same side as the nervous chain, 
whereas in the frog it is just the reverse. The same 
difference is observed between all the vertebrata, on the 
one hand, and all invertebrata endowed with a nervous 
system, on the other. If, in all classes of animals, we 
odled the side on which the nerves are placed, the "back,'' 
then we should describe a lobster, a cricket, a spider, or 
woiiU; as an (mimal that walked with its hack downwards* 
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Similar sections through other parts of the body would 

f)re8ent a similar arrangement of parts^ but the heart and 
ongB would, of course, disappear. In mammals, the 
thoracic region is separated from the abdominal bj the 
diaphragm^ which is a large muscular sheet attached to 
the vertebral column behind, to the sternum in front, 
and to the ribs on either side. As the frog, however, is 
not a mammal, it possesses no diaphragm. 

211. The pericardium in the frog is like ^'a double 
nightcap " investing the heart with a double coat, the 
interior fold of which is attached to the heart at all 
points, and to the great vessels at their point of junction 
with it. The space between the two folds is filled with 
serum, which renders the movements of the heart smoother 
and easier. In the frog, the pericardium differs from 
that in the anodon and lobster in being completely closed, 
and in containing no blood within its own cavity. The 
pleura is another serous membrane, investing the lungs 
in the same ymj as the pericardium does the heart, but, 

in this instance, the outer coat 
serves to line the walls of the 
thorax. 
--a 212, The alimentary canal 

in the adult frog is very simple 
and short, having but few con- 
volutions. The peritoneu/m in- 
vests the intestines in a manner 
perfectly similar to the folding 
Fig. 106.— Diagram show- of the pericardium on the 
iNO ARRANGEMENT or Pbri- heart, anS tho pleura on the 
TONEUM. a, Body wall; b, i„», ' m,^ ^^^Li :« :•» a,«4. 
waU of intertinerc, c, p^ri- ^^gS' ^? ""^J?'^/"^^ 
toneum investing intestine supported by the folds of the 

and lining body vriXL \ d, peritoneum, as is seen in the 
mesentery supporting intes- annexed figure (fig. 106). The 
tme; e, pentoneal cavity, supporting part ;of the peri- 

tonoum is termed the mesentery. The cavity between its 

two folds is called the peritoneial cavity. 

818. Histology of Endoskeleton.— The skeleton in 
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vertebrate animals may be made up in whole or in part 
of bone, gristle (or cartilage), or connective tissue. Con- 
nective tissue forms the general framework of the whole 
body, from the epidermis, on the outside, to the epi- 
theUum within. It has been said that if all the other 
materials of the body were removed, a perfect model of it 
would, nevertheless, remain, formed of connective tissue. 
In its fully developed condition, this structure is formed of 
two elements — two sorts of fibrous tissue, one elastic, the 
other non-elastic. In ordinary circumstances these two 
elements are undistinguishable, and when boiled the 
tissue swells up and yields gelatine. Acetic acid causes 
it to assume a similar appearance ; but the elastic fibres 
are now perfectly distinct from liie gelatinous part, as 
they are not acted upon by the acid. Cells or " nuclei " 
are also observable, and for the same reason. The fibit)us 
part of connective tissue bears the same relation to the 
nuclei or cellular element, that the cellulose in plants, 
and the lignine formed from it, bear to the primordial 
utricle, inasmuch as both are differentiated materials, 
produced by the action, and at the expense, of the re- 
spective protoplasms. 




Fig. 106. — A, Cartilage under the microscope, showing nucleated 
cells, surrounded hy a matrix: a, a, cells multiplying by 
fission ; b, matrix formed from cells. B, Bone under tho 
microscope, showing a, laounsB; b, canaliculi; c, matrix. 

214. Cartilage or gristle is quite a different material 
from connective tissue. It is translucent and elastic, 
and exhibits no evidence of a fibrous structure. When 
exandned under the miscroscope it is found, however, not 
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to be quite homogeneooB, bat to oon^at of a matrix (fig. 
106, A), in which numerous nucleated cells are embedded. 
The matrix ia manafactoTed by the cells, aad at the 
expense of their protoplasm. It produces, on being 
boiled, a sabatance called ohondTine, vhlch is quite 
different from gelatine. There is, however, every form 
of transition between cartilage and connBctive tissue. 

Sid. Bone is formed of a jnabix (fig. 106, B), which 
gives either gelatine or chondrine on being boiled, but 
which ia opaque from its being impregnated with earthy 
salts, principally phosphate and carbonate of lime. In 
the matrix there are cavities which contain air, when the 
bone is in the dry state ; but when it is fresh these 
laeuntE, as they are called, are occupied by nucleated cor- 
puscles. Bone is a secondary formation, produced by the 
deposilion of calcium salts in conTieclive tissue, or in 
cartilage, 

2I& If we regard their origin, then, there are two 
tinda of bone : — 

1. Such as ia modelled on a ia«-existing connective 
tissue. 

2. Such as has been pre-modelled in cartilage. 




h, mandible. 

Most of the bones (^ the skull have had their origin in 



connective tissue, those of the limbs are formed by the de- 
position of salts of lime in ccMrtilage, We may designate 
the former sort of bone, " membrane bones," that of the 
latter, << cartilage bones." The clavicle is usually a 
membrane bone. 

217. The skeleton, as a whole, may be divided into two 
great divisions— 

A. Axial skeleton, consisting of head and tnmk. 

B. Appendicular skeleton — ^the part formed by the 
limbs. 

Our description of the skull, or cranial part of the 
skeleton, will go no further than merely to submit the 
illustrations A and £ (fig. 107), with their accompanying 
explanation. 

The remainder of the axial skeleton (fig. 108) con- 
sists of central and peripheral parts. The latter form 
consists of central and peripheral parts. The latter form 
the arches which surround the neural and visceral cavi- 
ties. The former is constructed of separate pieces of 
bone (the centra of the vertebrss), connected by interver- 
tebral cartilages. In the frog each centrum of a vertebra 
has its hinder end curved or rounded, to fit into a cor- 
responding hollow in the anterior end of the succeeding 
centrum. Hence the articulation is said to be proCGBlous. 
The number of vertebrae never exceeds eleven — two 
forming the long peculiar coccyx, one the sacral bono, 
and eight the portion of the column anterior to the 
sacrum. The atlas or first vertebra has two hollow cups, 
which receive the two condyles of the skull ; " but there 
is no specially modified axis vertebra." The transverse 
processes are very long, appearing as rudimentary ribs. 
Strong ligaments pass from spine to spine, and give 
strength to the vertebral column. 

218. In mammals the under jaw-bone (mandibular 
ramus) is made up of one piece, and is directly articulated 
to the skull at the squamosal bone. Each side, however, 
of the mandible of the frog is composed of several pieces, 
and is connected with the skull by the intervention of 
the quadrate bone (os quadratum). 
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919. Appendicnlu Skeleton : the Limbs.— We new 
proceed to examine the &ppendicnlar parts of the skele- 
bn. We observe, in the first place, that both hind and 
fore limbs maj bo divided into two parte : — 1, a shoulder 
(or hip); 2, a limb proper. Or if we draw a horizontal 
line along the body, through the points at which the 
limhe proper are articulated to it, the part above this 
line will be the dorgal portion of the body; that beneath 
it will form the ventral portion. 



fig. 108.— Skblkpos or Proq (after KicholBon). a. Skull ; ft, 
vertebral coluom; c, tmavene process, or mdimeutiuT rib ; 
d, scapula, dorsal part of scapnW arch ; t, oa inmmtiitaium 
of the pelvic arch ; /, tnuiBverae prooesa of single sacial ver. 
tebra ; g, humenu ; A, antebrachimn. formed of ulna and 
radius fused into one bcme; i, carpus; k, metscatpus; I, phal- 
anges ; m, femur ; n, crua, formed of tibia and fibula &aky- 
losed together i o, tusus; p, metatatsui ; q, phalaugea ; >^ 
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220. The pectoral arch (£g. 108, d) is connected with 
the vertebral column by ligaments. The dorsal portion 
consists of the scapula d, which constitutes what is usu- 
ally termed the " dioulder blade." The limb articulates 
with the pectoral arch at the glenoidal cavity. This is 
a hollow or socket, which receives the rounded end of the 
humerus or first bone of the fore limb. It is formed at 
the junction of the scapula and coracoid bone. The 
latter bone, with the sternum or " breast bone,*' forms 
the ventral portion of the pectoi-al arcL The sternum is 
the part in front into which the right and left coracoids 
become ankylosed. It also gives attachment to some of 
the ribs in all the air-breathing animals which possess 
them. The clavicle or " collar bone " (of which there is 
one on each side) also unites the scapula with the sternum, 
somewhat farther forward. It is a " membrane bone," 
and does not combine with the scapula and coracoid ta 
form the glenoidal cavity. 

221. The humerus g^ or first bone of the fore limb, is 
jointed into the glenoidal cavity. Below, at the elbow 
joint, it is attached to the ante-hrachium or fore-arm h, 
which consists of two bones placed side by side, but 
ankylosed into one. In man these bones, the radius and 
ulna, are separate, and movable on each other, and 
allow of a rotation of the hand, to afiect what are called 
pronation and supination. Pronation is the normal con- 
dition of the mantis in the frog ; and no departure from 
this position is allowed, inasmuch as the ulna and radius 
in that animal are fused into a single bone. Attached at 
the lower end of the radius are the bones of the carpus t, 
then the four bones of the metacarpus k, corresponding 
to the four digits of the hand. Each digit or finger con- 
sists of three phalanges or finger joints /. The digits of 
the fore limb are not provided with a " web," as are 
those of the hinder limb. 

222. The pelvic arch e is attached to the transverse 
processes of the sacral vertebra. In this it difiers from 
the scapula, which is only attached by muscles to the 
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vertebral column. Each side of the pelvic arch gets the 
name of 08 innominatun or ''nameless bone." In the 
frog it is formed by the fusion together of two subordinate 
bones, the ilium and the ischium. A third bone, called 
the 08 puhis or pubic bone, which is found in higher 
vertebrates, is not represented in the amphibia. ** The 
applied flat faces of the expanded ventral division of the 
pelvic arch coalesce into a disc." 

228. The rounded head of the femnr or thigh-bone m, 
is received into a cavity in the innominate bone, called 
the acetabulum, thus forming a " ball and socket" joint 
like that observed in the shoulder. At its lower end it 
is jointed to the crus or tibia 9k There is a patella or 
knee pan covering this joint. The fibula, a smaller bone 
parallel to the tibia, is, in man, a separate bone ; but in 
the frog it forms one bone with the tibia. The tarsus o, 
or smsdl bones of the foot, come next; then the meta- 
tarsus, which gives origin to the digits. Pour of the 
digits of the foot have each three phalanges ; the remain- 
ing digit (the hallux) or '' great toe," has only two. In 
the common frog, the spaces between the digits of the 
hinder limbs are " webbed."* 

224. PhyBiology— Alimentation.— The frog has small 

teeth, arranged in concentric semicircles on the upper jaw, 
and on the vomerine plates in the palate. The tongue is 
attached, not to the hyoid bone behind, as in other verte- 
brates, but anteriorly to the ''symphysis of the mandible," 
i.6., the point of meeting of the under jaws. The tip is, 
therefore, turned backward; the haaey forward. Living 
insects, the ordinary prey of the frog, are captured by 
rapidly darting forward the preheuE^e tongue. There 
are no salivary glands opening into the mouth of the 
frog. From the mouth the food passes into the gullet or 
(esophagus, whence it is transferred to the stomach, 
where it is acted upon by the gastric juice, a fluid 
secreted by numerous glandular follicles flxed in the 
walls of the stomach, and opening into its cavity. This 

* Some species of frogs have no webs to their feet. 
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*' juice " dissolves the nitrogenous parts of the food (the 
proteids), rendering them capable of being at once ab- 
sorbed into the system, by means of the blood capillaries 
so largely distributed over the interior of the stomach and 
intestines. After leaving the stomach the food is exposed 
to the action of the bile and pancreatic juice, the former 
being secreted by the liver, a large gkuid which covers 
the stomach ; the latter, by a second gland placed under 
the stomach, and termed iiie pcmcreas. The liver is con- 
stantly secreting bile from the blood. When no food is 
passing through the uitestines, the bUe ia temporarily 
lodged in a receptacle called the gall bladder, which 
opens into the ordinary bile duct. It is only when food 
is passing along through the intestine, that the gall bladder 
discharges its contents. The bile and pancreatic juice 
act upon the " fatty " parts of the food, turning them 
into what is called an emulsion. Thus prepared, the 
fatty materials are more readily absorbed into the lym- 
phatic vessels which abound in the Villi of the intestines, 
and which are called lacteals. The lymphatic vascular 
system is well developed in the frog. Its vessels convey 
towards the heart a fluid called lymph, which is derived 
partly from the food, partly from that portion of the 
blood which has exuded from the capillaries to bathe the 
tissues, and has not again been taken up by the veins. 
'* Lymph may, in fact, be regarded as the blood mirma its 
red corpuscles, and diluted with water, so as to be some- 
what less dense than the serum of blood." The corpuscles 
in lymph are all of the colourless kind. The lymph is 
propelled forward by two pairs of contractile vessels or 
'^ lymphatic hearts;" one pair beneath the skin, immedi- 
ately behind the hip joint, the other more deeply seated 
at tibe upper part of the chest. The intestine is simple 
and short, and terminates, not at the surface of the body, 
but in a cloaca or chamber, which also receives the renal 
excretions, and either the sperm cells or ova, according 
as the animal is male or female. 
22S. Bespiratioil. — ^As the frog has no ribs, it cannot 
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respire by the altenmto contraction and expan^n of the 
cavity of the chest The air pasaea in through the 
noatrils, frhicli open into the cavity of the'mou^, and 
are provided with valves 
opening inwards. When 
freah air is required in the 
lungs, the fi'og, which habit- 
ually keeps its mouth shut, 
closes also the nasal valves, 
and by a movement of the 
hyoid bone, pumps the air 
down into the oesophagus. 
A slit in the under floor of 
the oesophagus, called the 
g*lottis, admits the air 
through a short laryngeal 
chamber {but without the 
intervention of a trachsaor 
broitchi) into the lungs, 
among the air-cells of which 
Fig. 109.— TitTuaa or a Fmo (fig.109) thevenous blood ia 
(liter Carpenter), a, Hyoid- circulatinc. The auimal 

T, T^^f^. ^4^f^« co-J-" iiot succeed in thus 
oiM nng at the root of tlie „ . .■ ■ -i -..i. 

limm ; c, pnlmoQiry sacs, awaUovnng the air, il either 
miSreticnlatioiia marked oat the Open mouth or nasal 
by cirtiLiginoufl framework, passages allowed the air to 
stream out again. Hence a frog could be suffocated by 
keeping its mouth open. 

The skin, too, of the frog being largely provided with 
capillaries, aids considerably in the aeration of the blood. 
In cold weather, when the fiow of the blood is languid, 
this dermal respiration is sufficient to maintain the life 
of the animal For respiratory purposes the skin must 
be kept moist This ia effected by numerous glands, 
which pour out their secretions on its suriace. 

236. Circulation. — In the anodon and lobster the 
heart is entirely aystemic, i.e., it ia employed solely in 
propelliag blood to the tissues of the body generally, after 
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liaving received it from tte respiratory organs, the gilla. 
Tit the adult frog, the heart sends blood both to the 
general system to nourish the tissues and remove the 
TEtste products, and to the lungs and cutis to have it 
aerated, and converted from venous into arterial blood. 



fig. no. — A, rinn of circnlation in Pi^ptilaa and Ampliibio. B, 
Plan of circnlation in Birds and Mammals, a, Right anticle, 
receiving the ayatemic venous blood; b, left auricle, reoeiviug 
bright "artcrialiaod" blood from lungs; c, c', ventricleB. 
la A, where there ia bnt one Tentricle, the arterial beoomea 
miied with venous blood; in B, where the ventricle is 
donble, thej ore kept distinct; d, e, f, Bystemic artery, vein, 



terial," "venoaa," and mixed blood, respectively. _ The 

arrows indicate the direction of the current. 
There are, as in the anodon, and in most reptUee, two 
auricles, and one ventricle (fig. 110, A, a, b, c). The 
vessels d, g, which carry blood a,wa,y Jrom the heart, pass 
out from the ventricle, and are called arteries. These 
branch off into smaller and Eonaller arteries, and ultimately 
into very fine tubes /, Ic, called capillaries, with thin 
Btroctureless. walls. The pulmonai; capillaries k ramify 
15b k 
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through the mombranous tissues of the lungs ; the ajB- 
temio capillaries y supply blood to the tissues of the body 
senerally. The blood, after flowing tbrongh the capil- 
laries, ia collected into VtoLE e, h, which cany it Imoarda 
the heart; the Byat«mic blood to the right, the pul- 
monary to the le/'t, auricle. The flow of blood through 
the respiratory organs is called the pulmtmary or lesser 
circulation; that thi'ough the body generally is termed 
the ayftemie or greater circulation. In reptiles and 
amphibia, the blood of both circnlatiorui mingles in the 
ventricle. In birds and mammals, which have two ven- 
tricles (fig. 110, B), one for the pulmonary, the other for 
the systemic, circulation, 
there ia no direct commu- 
nication between the two 
sides of the heart, and the 
two circulations are kept 
quite distinct from each 
other. The blood in its 
course does not, in verte- 
brates, coUect in cavities 
or lacunra, hollowed out 
in the tissues, as in in- 
vertebrate animals, but 
courses through vessels 
(arteries, capillaries, and 

Fig. lll.-THE ABT«a*L SvsTSM "T^ "^^^ ^*^*« ^"^ 
IN IS Adblt Pkoo. o, Bnlbnaar- struetures. 
teriosuB ; 6, 6, carotid arteries, 227- In the frog, the 
carryinff bright, arterial blood to blood contained in the 
the teaSj.c, « aortiearchej tmit- ^^trfcle is foreed, by the 
ma at a, in the dorsal aorta, the , , . <. ,■ ? .. 
great aystemio artery; e, e, pulmo- contraction ol that cavity, 
outaneonsarteriei, oarmng venous into a chamber (also 
Hood to the lungs and skin to be rythmically contractile) 
•^*^^ called the balbnB arteri- 

0BI18 (fig. Ill, a), whence it passes into either of three 
pairs of large curving arteries, or aortic tminks, b, c, e. The 
firat pair of aortic trunks form the carotid ajtories b, b, 
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and carry the blood to the head. The second, e, c, unite, 
after leaving the heart, into one trunk, the dorsal aorta. 
The third or hindmost pair, the pulmo-cutaneous arteries, 
e, e, convey venous blood to the lungs and to the integu- 
ment, to be there aerated while passing through their 
capillaries. The pulmonary veins carry the oxygenated 
blood to the le/t auricle (&g. 110, A, b), whence it passes 
into the ventricle. The left auricle in amphibia is much 
smaller than the right, and admits the oxygenated blood 
(which is of a much brighter hue than venous blood) by 
a single pulmonary vein. The blood of the systemic 
capillaries supplies fresh materials to the tissues to which 
it is distributed, and oxygen also, to assist in the decom- 
position of the decaying portions of those tissues. The 
oxidated waste matters are generally resolved into car- 
bonic add, water, and urea or uric add, and are carried 
off in the current of the blood, whence they are removed 
by the excretory organs of the body, namely, the lungs, 
the skin, and the WolfDan bodies, these last being the re- 
presentatives of the kidneys of the higher vertebrates. 
The walls of the capillaries are very thin structureless 
membranes, which aUow of the transfusion through them 
of the fluid portions of the blood. After traversing tho 
tissues, the capillaries unite again 
into larger trunks, called veins. 
The smaller veinlets again com- 
bine into larger veins, which 
convey the blood ultimately into 
a pulsating chamber connected 
with the right auricle, and called 
the sinus venosus (flg. 112, b). 
From this chamber the venous 
blood, which is of a dark red 
hue, passes into the right auricle, 
whence it is received into the 
ventricle. The latter chamber 
also receives "arterialised " {i.e,, 
oxygenated) blood from the left auricle (flg. 110; i). Hence 




Fig. 112.— HeaPwT of Froo 
turned upward to show 
sinus venosus behind, a. 
Heart; h, sinus venosus; 
c, veins. 
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the blood in the ventricle la a mixture of veniytu and 

atieriiU blooi " Only venoua blood passes into the pol- 

monaiy arteries of a &og, 

while mixed blood enters 

the aortic arches, and is of 

a brighter arterial hue at the 

end, than at the beginning, 

■ of the systole. The blood 

in the carotid passages ia 

always bright."* Hence 

the head, including tha 

brain, is always supplied 

with pure arterial blood. 

Fig. 113.— CiBCTiATios IS A The mechanism by which 

Prog's "Wkb," m b^ imder (,hig singular result is 

the microacoDe. a. omiul nc- , -l j i . - . i - 

Ury; b. capilWieBTe, veinlot. l-ro^ght about ifl too comph- 

The ted corpnacleB are dia- Gated to be described in an 

tincliyviBibleoourBmg through elementary treatise like the 

tha capillaries. The wrowa present. As a conseqwence 

show the direction of the car- » n. ■„ _? .j. 

^gjjj_ of the imperfect oxygena- 

tion of the blood in amphibia, 
reptUes, and fishes, its temperature rises but little above 
that of the surrounding medium. Hence these are termed 
cold-blooded ammaig. The red corpuscles in the blood of 
the frog are large, oval, and nucleated, and their passage 
through the capillaries of the web of the foot, as observed 
under the microscope (fig. 113), fumishesa very beautiful 
and interesting epoctacle. 

228. Epidermis and Epithelinm.— Ithasah-eadybeen 
observed that connective or fibrous tissue, cartilage, and 
bone, are formed by the differentiation of the protoplas- 
mic matter of certain nucleated cella We have now to 
add that the remaining tissues of the body are formed 
either entirely of such cells, or else of etmctures manti> 
factured from them, by the active principle contained in 
the protoplasm. Epidermis, epithelium, scales, claws, 
and other homy tissues consist, like the parenchyma of 
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plants, entirely of cells. If a vertical sectioQ of epidermis 
(or Otlticle) be examined under the microscope, the deep- 
Beated parta are seen to be formed of spheroidal cells, 
filled with fluid, and containing a niicleua. These absorb 
nutriment from the blood which circulates in the con- 
nective tissue of the dermia beneath; they add to the 
thickness of their ceU walls, and, aa they grow older, are 
pushed outwards by the development of new cells beneath. 
These, in their turn, are also pushed outwards by a still 
younger layer of cells. As the cells approach the surface 
they become gradually flattened, and when they arrive 
there it is observed that their protoplasm has disappeared, 
leaving nothing but flattened scales, which are ultimately 
cast off aa dead matter. Epithelium is the cellular tissue 
which lines the internal cavities and the various glands 
of the body. In structure it differs 
from epidermis in never becoming 
dry or homy ; but it grows, and is 
shed, in the same way. The epithe- 
lium cells of glandular structures, 
when they reach the free internal 
surface, become ruptwred, and tlieir 
contents flow into the dud, forming 
part of the peculiar secretion of 
the gland. In this way the gastrio 
and pancreatio juices, saliva, bile, 
arachnoid fluid, etc., are generated. 
229. Muaonlar TiBsna— The 
various movements of the body, 
or its parts, are effected by the 
contraction of numerous fibres Kg. 114. — Ewnoateo 
called muselss. Muscular fibre ia ^^'^; constituinR 
endowed with the property of con- ^^'^^^t Z7^. 
tractility when acted upon by a ooe, treated with a- 
stimulus, such as nerve force, con- cetic acid, showH dis- 
tact, heat, cold, electricity, etc. t""^!? ^^ rod-like 
The muscles of the frog are of two """^ ^"^ 
kiada,iiamel7,amootliandBtriated(or«{r^ped). Smooth 
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or non-striated muscle is formed of bands of spindle-shaped 
cells (fig. 114) securely attached to each other. Each 
cell has a rod-like nucleus. On the application of a 
stimulus the cell contracts, i.e,y becomes shortened; but 
as it is filled with fluid, and is hence always of the same 
size, it is plain that when a muscle becomes shortened it 
must increase in thickness. Smooth muscular fibre con- 
stitutes the fabric of what are called the "hollow muscles" 
of the body, the heart alone being excepted. In the 
walls of the intestinal canal, the stomach, the principal 
gland ducts, and all but the smallest arteries, they 

are arranged in two 
thin layers; one lon- 
gitudinal, by which 
the part of the organ 
where they act is 
shortened; the other 
Fig. 115. — Striped Muscular Fibre, transversal, by which 
Breaking up a<^.«».,i^to transverse ^^ i^^ ^^ ^^^y^^^ 

discs: at d, into nbrillas. •, t xi. 

' ' narrowed. In the 

iris of the eye, the two sets are respectively cir(yular and 

radial. The former set contract the pupil, the latter 

cause it to dilate. 

280. Striated or striped muscle (fig. 115) is so named 

from its presenting cross markings of alternately light 

and dark shading. Fibres of striated muscle are not 

formed into flat sheets or bands, like smooth muscle, but 

into cylindrical or prismatic bundles, enclosed in a dense 

sheath of connective tissue, called a fascia. Each fibre, 

when further examined, is observed to be composed of a 

number of minute fibrillsB, also striated, and arranged 

parallel to each other, each collection being held together 

by a very thin sheath of structureless membrane, called a 

sarcolemma. A fibre, when torn, may resolve itself into 

fibrillar, or may Separate into transverse discs, as seen in 

the figure. j^Ljnong the fibrillsa are found, scattered over 

the interior surface of the sarcolemma, a number of rmdeL 

From these appearances Professor Kolliker believes that 
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eact fibre is formed from a single cell, by elongation, 
division of the nucleus, and differentiation of the proto- 
plasm into fibrillar. Striated muscle contains about 75 
per cent, of water. After death the fluids in the fibres 
coctgulatef rendering the muscles rigid. This is called 
rigor mortis, or the " death stiffening." 

281. According to their function, muscles may be 
separated into two classes : — 

1. Those not connected with bones or cartilages (hollow 
muscles). 

2. Those which are employed to act upon^omto. 

In the former class are to be reckoned the heart, the 
muscles of the intestines, of the arteries, of the iris, of 
the gland ducts, and, in general, those muscles which are 
termed involuntary/, or over which, when excited by a 
stimulus, the will has little or no control. To the second 
class belong all those which are ordinarily directed or con- 
trolled by the will. It is important to bear in mind that 
— ^the heart alone excepted — all the involuntary muscles 
in vertebrate animals are of the smooth or non-striated kind, 
while all the voluntary muscles are striated. It has been 
already observed that in the moUusca aU the muscles are 
of the type called smooth or unstriped, while in the ar- 
thropoda they are aU of the striated kind; so that the 
distinction which obtains in vertebrate animals is by no 
means universal. 

282. A nervous impulse, either from the brain, spinal 
cord, or sympathetic nerve system, is the ordinary stim- 
ulus which directs the movements of the muscles. " The 
muscles are, so to speak, the servants of the nerves, doing, 
with a force of their own, the work which the nerves 
direct. The relation between the two may be likened to 
that of the rider and his horse, or of the engine-driver 
and his locomotive; for the nerves can put forth no 
motive power by themselves, whilst, on the other hand, 
the muscles (with certain exceptions) remain inert except 
when stimulated to contract by the agency of the nerves."* 

* Carpenter. 
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388. TheN«iT0iis87Btein.— TheoerebTO-Bpinalazisor 

nerve-Bystem occupies the neural chamber of the Tertebra] 
column, including tlie cavity of the ekull. All this line 
of nerve matter is but loosely connected with the sides 
of the bony cavity, in which it lies, by means of the nerve- 
trunks that pass outward through what are called the 
inter-vertebral foramina. A stout fibrous tissue lines the 
inside of the neural canal throughout its whole length. 
I^ lining corresponds in its functions with the perioa- 
leum which invests ordinary bone. It is formed of con- 
nective tissue, and is named the dura mater. 

2S4. The substance of the nervous tissue is made up 
of nerve cells, nerve fibres, and a framework of connec- 
tive tissuft This tissue is better developed on the extei^ 
nal surface of the ce^eb^o^Bpinal axis than elsewhere, and 
here also it ia laigcly supplied >vith blood-vessels; but as 
it enters into the substance of the nervous matter, it can 
scarcely be termed a coating or investmetU of the cerebro- 
spinal axis. Aa it is more delicate and slight than the 
membrane which lines the 
cavity, it ia called the pia 
mater. Both the dura mater 
and the pia mater pass into 
' a delicate connective tissue, 
' lined with epithelium, to 
which the name of arachnoid 
membrane is given. It forms 
a closed sac or cavity, whose 
Pi llfi — n epithelial cells secrete a fluid 

^iewopthbSm^^™ ^^"^^ fills the arachnoid cav- 
BRAKES OP THE Cerebro- i^y, and which eases the frio- 
SPiHAL Asia, a, a, CaHing tion of the cerebro-apinal axis 
of bone ; 6, nerve niatter ; „pon the wall of that oavity. 
C central canal; d, dura ;„ n,„ „„„„ „„^„„„ „„ t-i 
iftterj *, pia mater; /. /, "» ^^^^ ^/' manner m ttie 
sraehnoid membrane (epi- serous fluid of tlie pericardial 
thelium); 3, arachcoidcBv- sac eaaes the movements of 
■ ity; A, A, roote of nerves, the heart. If the cerebro- 
spinal axis actually touched the wall of its cavity, seiioua 
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injuiy to the Iiealth of the 
animal would enau& The 
arachnoid cavity is closed, 
and though nerves are al- 
ways passing outwards at 
intervals, the membrane 
invests them go closely that 
there is no real opening for 
the cavity iteeif (fig. 116). 

235. The Spinal . Cord 
(fig. 117, k) extends as tar 
as the sacrum, after which 
it exists only aa a fine fila- 
ment At the sacrum a 
number of nerves pass out, 
and form a plexus to supply 
the ' hinder limbs. In a 
general way, it may be ob- 
Berved, that a pair of nerves 
(one at each aide) pass out 
between every two vertebi-sB 
of the spinal column. These 
are called spinal nerves; 
others pass out through the 
skull, and are hence called 
cerebral. 

236. If a transverse sec- 
tion be taken of the spinal 
cord (fig. 118, A), it will bo 
found that it is deeply pene' 

trated by two narrow cleftiS, Fig. 117. 

Fig. 117. — DiAORiM as the Cerebho-Spwal Axis, Spiwal 

NKRVBS *.ND SVMPiTIIETIC SvSTEM OF A FrOO, VJeBTed 

from below. At a is shown the boimdiry line botween 
the brtuji and apinitl cord ; a, olfiictoiy sac ; b, olfactoiy lobe 
c, cerebral hemiaphere; rf, optic chiaama; e, eye ; /, optic lobe, 
H', pituitary bod;; A,mcdii]la oblongata; k, Bpinal cord; I, iachi- 
atie plexus; m,bra<diial plexus; n, spinal nerve; o, Crural nerve; 
p, ilcbialic (or sciatic) nerve; s, s, sympathetic nerva chiuiu. 
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behind and before, a, I, almost meeting in tbe middle^ 

the section showing two BemicircIeH, imited hj a 
" bridge " of nerve matter. The two clefts axe termed 
the anterior and posterior Jitaures. The latter ia 
maoh deeper than the former, and a fold of the pia 
vuUer, with its blood vascular system, dips to the bottom 
<rf each, thus supplying blood to the vesicular or " grey 
matter " d of the interior. The spinal cord may hence 
be regarded as formed of two half cylinders, with their 
flat faces apposed, but adhering to each other near the 
middle of their lino of junction. This "bridge" of nerve 
matter, which uuitea the right and left sideB of the 
cord, encloses a small circular canal, which is lined with 
epithelium, and extends throughout the whole length of 
the cerebro-spinal axis. It is called the central OsnaL 
The cross section of ihs cord shows also a distinction of 
its substance into " white matter " and " grey matter." 
The latter is iatemal, and appears as a pair of crescent- 
shaped patches, arranged " back to back," one on each 
side, with the convex borders united across the " bridge" 
by an intervening ronsa of nerve matter which is partly 




matter; e, white nutter ; /, anterior, g, posterior, roots of 
nerve tnink, h ; k, ganglion of poaterior root ; I, central 
canal. B, Central canal, enlarged to Rhow a, epitbelinm 
lining. C, Nerve fibre: a, axi« cylinder; t.sheath; d, whita 
■nbstance of Schwami. D, CrosB section of white matter, 
showing the cut ends of nerve fibrei. B, A gangUonio cor* 
juBcle: a, iti UDoleut; b, one of its prdongatiom. 
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vesicular and partly fibrous. Their concave outlines are 
directed outwards, and their anterior and posterior cormujb 
are connegted with the respective roots of the spinal 
nerves. The "white matter" e is external to the "grey" 
or vesicular matter; and when examined under the 
microscope, it is found to consist of a collection of minute 
tubular fibres, laid side by side, of which a cross section 
is given in fig. 118, D. The grey or vesicular matter is 
formed of a mass of ganglionic corpuscles or nerve cells 
(fig. 118, E). The corpuscles are nucleated, and of a stel- 
late form. They give off prolongations, some of which unite 
with other corpuscles ; and some pass into nerve fibres. 

237. Each nerve has two "roots" (fig. 118, A,/, g), 
connected respectively with the anterior and posterior 
"comua" of the crescent of grey matter; but most of 
the fibres of which they are constituted have their origin 
in the brain, and form a component part of the spinal 
cord, until they pass out from it as nerves. Each " root" 
is made up of a bundle of nerve fibres, enclosed in an 
envelope or sheath of connective tissue, called a neuri- 
lemma. The posterior root is provided with a ganglion 
or enlargement k, containing nerve corpuscles. The 
anterior root has no ganglion. Both roots unite to form 
a Tie'i've trunk h, which passes out from the neural canal 
through an aperture between two vertebrae, hence called 
an inter-vertebral foramen. From the same point in the 
axis two nerve trunks issue, one proceeding to each side 
of the body. 

238. After passing into the common nerve trunk, 
there is still a distinction in function between the nerve 
fibres of the two roots, though nothing in their appear^ 
ance indicates to which root any of them may belong. 
If the spinal cord of an animal be laid bare, and the pos- 
terior root of a nerve be irritated in any way, violent 
pain will be felt, but no involuntary movement will take 
place. If, on the other hand, the anterior root be ini- 
tated, violent convulsive movements will be observed in 
the part of the body in which the nerve terminates, bu(f 
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no pain will be felt By cnttmg the posterior root, and 
irritating eacli port, it will be found that its nerve 
fibres are afferent, that ie, they cany nervous impulses 
towards the Bpioal cord and the brain, but not in the 
other direction. But if, instead, the anterior root be 
divided, it will be found that its fibres can only convey 
impulses outwardt or frojn the spinal cord, towards the 
muscles whose movements they direct. Hence these are 
called efforent nerves. It is thus seen that the nervous 
impulse which gives rise to a sensation of any sort, such 
as sight, sound, taste, smell, touch, or the like (which is 
always felt in the brain, though referred to that part of 
the body to which the nerve is distributed), must pass 
inward and to the brain by the poeterior or gangliated 
root; wtile the nervous impulse, by which tlie will directs 
a muscular movement, passes outward and JroTrt the 
brain by the cMiterior root. An afierent nerve, therefore, 
in full communication with the brain, will be sensoiy, 
and an efferent acting upon a musclewill be a motor nerve. 




Fi". 119. — A, Section of medulla oblongata, near poaterior end. 
° B, Do., at anterior end: a, cavity corresponding to posterior 
(or dorsal) fisBure ; b, cavity of fonrth ventricle, being a 
widening of central canal; c, "reatiform bodies" which give 
Bupport to the cerebellnin. C, Longitudinal and horizontal 
section of medulla oblongata, ehowing the widening o£ the 
eeuttal canal, to form the cavity of the fourth ventricle. D, 
A vertical longitudinal section of same, to show cerebeUnm 
(lud fourth ventricle: a, fonrii ventricle, 6, oerebellnm: this 
organ is very small in the frog; c. Her a tcrtio ad guartum 
vtntrkuUan; d, central canal. 

239. The Brain (or Encephalon).— The medulla ob- 
longata (fig. 117, A) is the anterior portion of the spinal 
001^, and is contained within the cavity of the skulL A 
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transverse sectioa (fig. 119, A) near its posterior end 
differs but little from tliat of the spinal cord already 
given (fig. 118, A). A cross section near its anterior end 
is given in fig. 119, B. In comparing it with that shown 
at A, it will be seen that the anterior fissure has disap- 
peared, and that tlie remaining one is turned into a 
simple concavity a. The central canal, too, has clianged 
its shape, become wider, and ap- 
proached the concave side, from which 
it is separated by a very thin mem- 
brane, " which team with great readi- 
ness, and lays open the cavity of the 
fourth ventricle," as the expanded 
canal is now named. This membrane 
is not formed of nerve tissue, but of 
the ^endyma. or lining of the brain 
cavity, and of the arachnoid mem- 
brane, which covers the brain exter- 
nidly. Fig. 119, D, gives a vertical 
and longitudinal section of the me- 
dulla oblongata, and the Cfltebellam 
or Utile brain. This ia a part that 
has been superadded to the previously Fig- 120.— Brain of 
existing neural axis,- Fig. 119, C, ^oo, as Been from 
gives a horizontal and longitudinal ^^^ i^be; i h, ol- 
section td the medulla oblongata as factoiy uerveg ; c, 
it opens into the fourth ventricle, c, cerebral hemi- 
The central canal becomes widened, 'P^^^J*' ^'"^ 
and is observed to be still lined with ™^^thSd vS* 
epithelium. tride ; e, pineal 

S40. The axis continnes onward, gland; /, /, optic 
bnt the central canal becomes nai^ ''''^i,-„^iiil"f^' 
rowed into the "iter a tertio ad oorebeflum ■ ' h, 
qua/rfwm ventrictdvm" (or passage fourth ventride ; ^ 
&om the third to the fourth ven- medallaoblougata. 
tricle, £g. 121, /). Over this passage are two rounded 
masses, called the optio lobes, or corpora Hgemiita (fig. 
121, ^ and fig. 120, /, f). At the anterior end of the 
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passage is the third ventricle (&g. 121, d), resulting from 
a vertical expansion and lateral compression of the central 
canal. From the upper external surface of this part of 
the brain, a little cylindrical or sub-conical mass (fig. 121, 
f, and fig. 120, c), called the pineal gland, projects, 
while the floor of the ventricle is produced into a hollow 
conical process, called the infondibalum, to the under 
end of which is attached a roxmded constricted mass 
called the pituitary body (fig. 117, 5^, and £g. 121, p). 




Fig. 121.— DiAORAMMATio LoNorruDiNAL Sections (A, hcrlzon- 
tal; B, vertical) op the Bbain op a Typical Vebtebeate 
AmMAL. a, a. Cerebral hemispheres; b, b, lateral ventricles; 
e, c, corpora striata; d, third ventricle; e, e, optic thalami; 
/, iter a tertio ad qtuirtum ventriculum; g^ cerebellum; A, 
fourth ventricle; t, terminal lamina ; i, pineal gland ; k, k, 
olfactory lobes; I, optic lobe {corpora bigemina, aut quadri- 
gemina); m, crura cerebri; n, pons Varolii; 0, infundibulum; 
Pt pituitary body ; q, medulla oblongata. Some of these 
parts are only rudimentary, or even absent, in the frog. The 
figures denote the points whence the nerves, so numbered, 
originate, -.,;.-_ 

The roof of the third ventricle is, like that of the fourth, 
a mere membrane. The anterior boundary of the third 
ventricle is called the lamina terminalis (fig. 121, <). 
But though the central canal terminates here in the 
middle line, it projects forward in two horn-like branches, 
one into either cerebral hemisphere. These cavities are 
called lateral ventricles (Gg. 121. M. The cerebral hemi- 
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Spheres in man are very large, and extend backward so as 
to almost cover the cerebellum. They also'project over the 
olfactory lobes in front. In the frog, however, the hemi- 
spheres (fig. 120, c, c) are not nearly so well developed. 
Anterior to. the hemispheres are two little projecting 
bodies called the olfactory lobes (fig. 120, a, a, and fig, 
121, ^, h\ because they give off minute filaments (fig. 
120, h, h) to the organs of smell. That portion of tho 
brain which includes the third ventricle and the parts in 
front of it, is called the fore-brain; the part enclosing 
the passage from the third to the fourth ventricle consti- 
tutes the mid-brain; while the hind-brain is made up of 
the medulla oblongata and the cerebellum, and includes 
the cavity of the fourth ventricle. In the spinal cord 
and medulla oblongata the white matter is external, and 
the grey internal. The reverse arrangement holds in 
the cerebellum and cerebral hemispheres. 

241. Cerebral nerves are those that issue directly from 
some part of the brain. They are arranged as follows, 
in t&n pairs, one trunk going to each side : — 



« 

Nahe. 


Chabagteb. 


ORiaiN. 


DlSTBIBXTTSO TO 


I. Olfactory* 


Sensory. 


Olfactory lobes. 


Nasal chambers. 


II. Optia 
III. Motores oeulorum. 


Sensory. 


Optio lobes. 


Organs of sight. 


Motor. 


Crura cerebri. 


Muscles of eye. 


IV. Pathetici, 


Motor. 


Between optio lobes 


Superior oblique 






and cerebellura. 


muscles of eye. 


V. Trigemiiua. 


Sensori-motor. 


Medulla oblongata. 


Integument of 
head (sensory 
partX Mu8o]fci 
of jaws (motor 
part). 


VI. Ahdueentet, 


Motor. 


Medulla oblongata. 


External rectus 
muscles of eye. 


VII. Facial. 


Motor, 


Medulla oblongata. 


Facial muscles. 


Vlll. Auditory. 


Sensory. 


Medulla oblongata. 


Organs of hear- 


IX. Gloffiopliaryngeal. 


SenBoii'Znotor. 


Medulla oblongata. 


Tongue (sensory 
part). Muscles 
of pharynx (mo- 
tor part). 


X. FoenmogMtrio or 


Sen9ori>motor. 


Mednlla oUoDgata. 


Qullet, stomach, 


par vaguvn. 






respiratory and 
▼ocal organs, 
heart, and in- 




1 


teguments. 
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The spinal accessory and hypoglossal nerves — ^being re- 
spectiyelj the eleventh and twelfth pairs in the higher 
vertebrates — ^are not met with in fishes and amphibia. 

242. The Sympathetic Nervous System. — Besides 

the cerebro-spinal system of nerves, most vertebrates 
(all, indeed, but a few fishes) have in addition what is 
termed the sympathetic system. This consists (fig. 117, 
9, s) of two chains of ganglia in front and on either 
side of the spinal column. These ganglia are, However, 
connected with the cerebro-spinal system, receiving into 
their mass some of the spinal nerves of their respective 
sides. Fibres from the sympathetic system accompany 
the blood-vessels, and regulate the quantity of blood 
wHoh is to pass through ^em, by nan^wing or widening 
their calibre. Sympathetic nerves are also employed to 
govern and direct the muscles of the intestines. The 
heart, too, and the glands or secretive organs of the body, 
perform their ordinary functions imder the centred ot 
nerves passing into them from the sympathetic system. 
These nerves may be either afferent or efferent ; but the 
afferent nerves are not sensory, and the efferent or motor 
nerves are not under the control of the wilL 

243. The Sensory Organs. — '< The organs of the three 
higher senses — smell, sight, and hearing — are situated in 
pairs upon each side of tiie skull in all vertebrate animals 
except the lowest fishes; and, in their earliest condition, 
they are alike involutions of the integument."* 

(a.) The nasal sacs form the organs of smelL Nerve 
filaments from the olfactory lobes are distributed over the 
mucous lining of these chambers, and convey to the brain 
the impression created by the corUa/ot of very minute par- 
ticles of the substances from which the odours arise. 

(6.) The eye or organ of sight " is formed by the coales- j 

cence of two sets of structures, one furnished by involution I 

of the integument, the other by an outgrowth of the 
brain." * The structure of the eye will be better under- 
stood from a diagram than from a written desciiption. 

* Huxley, 
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rhe sensation of vision is produced by rays of light pass- 
ing through the cornea (fig. 
122, b)y aqueous humour m, 
crystalline lens g, vitreous 
humour I, and finally imping- 
ing on the retina or nervous 
matter of the eye at e. In 
consequence of their succes- 
sive refractions in their 
j«^sagethroughthese media, pig l22.^HoitizoNTAL Sechoi. 
the rays come to a focus on g^ eyeball, a. Sclerotic 
the retma, forming there an 
inverted image of the object, 
jurt as ihey would in an or- 
dmary camera ohscura. The 
frog has two eyeUds, and a 
nictitating membrane. The 
" Harderian gland " pours out 
its secretion on the eyeball, 
(c.) The sensation of sound 
is conveyed to the brain by 



coat ; b, cornea ; c, the cho- 
roid coat, containing a black 
pigment ; d, the optic nerve; 
e, the retina ; /, the blind 
spot ; g, the crystalline lens; 
h, ciliary process ; i, t, iris ; 
the part of the crystalline 
lensf uncovered by the iris is 
the pupil; ky kf points of at- 
tachment of the recti muscles; 
I, vitreous humour ; . m, 
aqueous humour. 



means of the auditory organs, the ears. Each ear con- 
sists (I) of a cavity called the tympanum, communicating 
freely with the throat, and covered externally by a mem- 
brane called the tympanic membrane; ,and (2) of a laby- 
rinth, consisting of three semicircular canals, surrounded 
by the bony structures of the skulL To the inner side 
of the tympanic membrane is attached the outer end of a 
little bone, called the stapes or columella auris, the other 
extremity of which is similarly fixed to an inner mem- 
brane called the fenestra ovalis. The latter membrane 
separates the tympanum from the labyrinth. Each of 
the semicircular canals is filled with a fiuid called endo- 
lymph, containing little granules of carbonate of lime, 
called otoliths. The internal surface of the canals is 
overlaid with filaments from the auditory or eighth pair 
of cerebral nerves. Surrounding the membranous canals 
is the perilymph. Sound carried to the ear causes the 
15b l 
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tympanio membrane to vibrate; the vibratLon is communi- 
cated to the stapes, which imparts it to the fenestra ovalis. 
This, in its turn, communicates the vibratory movements 
to the endolymph, and its contained otoliths. These 
BtrikiBg lythL^y on the auditoiy nerre, distributed 
over the interior of the labyrinth, impart to it the im- 
pression of sound, which the nerve at once conveys to the 
brain. 

The cocldeaf maUeiLa, incua, and extei^nal earr ot mam- 
mals are wanting in the frog. 

244. Reproduction. — ^The eggs are deposited in the 
water, and may there be observed strung together in 
masses, being attached to each other by their glutinous 
envelopes. In the centre of each is seen a dark speck — 
the vitellus or yelk. The ova are fecundated after their 
extrusion from the body of the female. The ciliated 
sperm corpuscles of the male enter the ova, become em- 
bedded in their vitelline masses, and the two protoplasms 
become thoroughly commingled. A series of remarkable 
changes are then set up in each ovum; the yelk divides 
into two masses, these again subdivide, and so the opera- 
tion proceeds till the original vitellus assumes the ap- 
pearance called the *' mulberry mass," consisting of an 
aggregation of round nucleated cells. This process is 
called the " cleavage " or " segmentation" of the yelk ; 
also, " endogenous cell multiplication." The cells, as they 
are produced, approximate towards the surface, where they 
form two layers, the outer called the epiblast, the inner 
the hjrpoblast, and both together constituting the blasto- 
derm. These two layers correspond to the ectoderm and 
endoderm of the hydra, and like them, too, the outer 
coat consists of smaller cells closely packed together, 
while the inner is made up of larger cells, more loosely 
arranged. An oval spot appears on the surface, called 
the "germinal area" or "embryonic spot" (fig. 123, A). 
The marginal part of this spot is opaque, but it encloses 
a clear space called the " area pelluoida " a, marked lon- 
gitudinally by a hollow streak called the prisutive ^OOTO 
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b. This groove becomes deeper by the rising upwards of 
its edges, formed of folds of lie blastoderm (fig. 123, B). 
These folds, called laminSQ dorsales, approach each other 
over the groove (0), and at last meet and coalesce (D), 
forming a tabe which ultimately becomes the neural 
canal (E, a). The cells of the epiblast contained within 
the tube become, by differentiation, the substance of the 
cerebro-spinal axis of the nervous system. Simultane- 
ously with this development, a long segmented Cord (the 
notochord or chorda dorsalis, E, b) appears directly 
under the neural canal, which becomes the foundation of 
the future vertebral column. The notochord becomes 
enveloped in a fibrous sheath; rings, called protovertebrcBf 
surround it, to form the bases of the centra, and send 
projections upwards into the dorsal laminae to form tho 
neural arches. 




c 



I) 



^^ 



"E 



e 

Fig. 123. —A, a. area pellucida; 6, primitive groove. B, C, D, 
Cross sections of groove, showing the successive stages in the 
development of the lamincB dorsales, and the formation of 
the neural canal: a, a, dorsal laminaB; h, neural cavity. E, 
More advanced stage : a, neural cavity ; 6, notochord ; c, 
neural arches; d, d, ventral lamin» approaching each other 
at e; /, hypoblast. 

245. While these changes are in progress, the outer 
margins of the embryonic spot extend themselves laterally 
and downwards along the surface of the ovum (E, d, d), till 
they at length meet in the middle line (E, e), directly oppo- 
site to the neural canal, thus enclosing the whole vitellus. 
The latter is then gradually absorbed into the substance 
of the parts already formed. In the course of the 
development of the epiblast and hypoblast, these two 
structures form a layer between them, called the meso- 
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blast. Subsequently this layer splits into two separate 
sheets "throughout the regions of the thorax and abdomen, 
from the ventral margin nearly up to the notochord." 
The inner of these sheets remains in close connection 
with the hypoblast, forming with it the structure that 
ultimately becomes the wall of the intestinal canal. The 
other, united with the epiblast, becomes developed into 
the general body wall of the chest and abdomen.* In 
mammals, birds, and repfciles,'there are many more stages 
in the development of tiie embryo^ previous to its leaving 
the egg. 




Fig. 124.~SuocEssivB Stages nr the DEVELOPMEirr of a 

Labval Frog. 

246. The Tadpole or hrvalfrog (fig. 124) comes forth 
from the egg in an imperfect condition, but provided with 
a large laterally compressed tail, by which it is able to 
dart rapidly through the water. The intestine is very 
long, and coiled up within the body like a watch spring. 

* From the epihlast are formed the epidermis and glands of 
the skin, the cerebro-spinal aocia, and the organs of sight and 
smell. The mesoblast forms the skeleton, muscles, connective 
tissue, vascular system, and the cerebral and spinal nervea. 
From the hypoblast are produced the epithelium of the thorax 
and abdomen, with their glandular system. 



BISTIKCTIVE CHARACTEHS OF VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. l65 

A homy beak is formed upon the mouth, and a pair 
of " suckers " appear under it, by which the little 
animal is enabled to take up a fixed position. When it 
leaves the egg it has no respiratory organs, but external 
ciliated gills, formed into large tufts at the rear part of 
the head, soon make their appearance. Each pair of 
gill tufts is at first naked, but an outgrowth of the in- 
tegument expands over the branchial cleft, and eventu- 
ally covers the gills, leaving only a small aperture through 
which they protrude. This aperture remains longer on 
the left than on the right side. A second set of gills 
then become developed beneath the operculum or cover, 
already referred to. These are formed of short filaments, 
and are attached to four pairs of branchial arches. The 
aerating water passes in by the mouth, bathes the gills, 
and passes out by one or two slits behind the operculum. 
In this condition the structure and appearance of the 
tadpole resemble those of a fish. The heart, which at 
this stage is entirely branchial, containing only venous 
blood, has but one auricle and one ventricle. The anterior 
limbs are first developed under the operculum; but on 
this account they are not visible till after the appearance 
of the posterior limbs. While these changes are in pro- 
gress, the homy beak falls off; the blood is gradually 
diverted from the gills to the lungs ; the gills in conse- 
quence become atrophied, and disappear; a septum is 
developed, dividing the auricle into two chambers; the 
intestine becomes much shorter as the animal becomes 
carnivorous ; finally, the tail entirely disappears, and the 
tadpole takes the/orm of an adult frog. 

247. Distinctive Characters of Vertebrate Animals. 

1. A cross section of a vertebrate animal shows that 
the body consists of two tubes, the rieural and visceral^ 
completely separated from each other; while a similar 
section of an invertebrate discovers only one tube, the 
visceral. 

2. In the vertebrate embryo, a chorda dorscdis — gener- 
ally replaced in the adult by the vertebral column — 
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separates tbe neural from the visceral cavity. No sncli 
structure is found in invertebrata. 

3. The " visceral arches " of tha vertebrate embryo do 
not appear in invertebrate animals. 

4. A vertebrate animal may be destitute of limbs ; but 
when these are present, they never exceed four in number, 
are attached to an internal skeleton, and are turned ^rom 
the neural side of the body. In the invertebrata the limbs 
are usually more numerous, are attached to a skeleton, 
which is external, and are turned towards the neural side 
of the body. 

5. The jaws of vertebrate animals form part of the 
" parietes " of the head, and are never modified limbs, as 
in many invertebrata. Moreover, they move in a longi- 
tudinal and vertical plane; while the "foot-jaws " of the 
invertebrata, which possess them, meet horizontally, or 
else in a plane transverse to the body axis. 

6. The blood system in vertebrata is always vcacvlaty 
i.e., enclosed in -blood-vessels, with definite wall structures. 
All have a single valvular heart, except amphioxus. In 
invertebrate animals the blood, when present, often col- 
lects in the " perivisceral cavity," or in blood sinuses, 
hollowed out in the tissues. 

7. Vertebrate animals have what is called the hepatic 
portal system, t.e., the venous blood of the intestinal canal, 
after collecting in the portal vein, ramifies through the 
liver, and is exposed to the glandular action of that organ 
previous to its reception into the heart. No such arrange- 
ment is observed in invertebrata. 



GLOSSARY. 



The roots in the following are either Greek or Latin, The former are printed if 
the ordinary Greek characters: the latter in Italice. 



AMomen {ahdere, to conceal), 
in vertebrates, the part of the 
trunk containing the intes- 
tines ; in arthropoda, the 
iiinder division of the body. 

Acepliala («, privative; M^aXn, 
the head), headless; applied 
to the lamellibranchiate mol- 
luscs. 

AcetabulTun {acetumf vinegar), 
a vineear bowl; applied to 
the socket of the hip joint. 

AcotyledoneB (a, privative; mtu- 
X)}^»y, a cup-shaped hollow), 
applied tocryptogamic plants 
whose seed or "spores" have 
no cotyledons. 

Acrogen, {&»^99, the highest 
point; yintUty to produce), a 
plant whose growth . tiJs:es 
place at the summit, such as 
ferns, mosses, charse, etc. 

Actinia {etftrn, a ray), applied 
to ^the sea-anemone, from its 
havine the tentacles disposed 
radially. Aotinosoa (C«0v, an 
animal), a division of coelen- 
terata, whose type is the sea- 
anemone. 

Adductor {adducerej to tighten), 
the muscle which closes the 
valves in bivalve molluscs. 

Adnate {ad, to; natus, horn), 
applied to stipules which ad- 
here to the petiole. 



Adult {adolescere, to grow to 
maturity), a full grown ani- 
mal. 

Aerial (Aery air), existing in the 
air ( = 8ab-«erlal). To be 
aerated is to be exposed so 
as to absorb free oxygen from 
the air or water. 

Agamogttiwiifl («, priv., y^ft^t, 
marriage; yivirtf, birth), ap- 
plied to forms of reproduc- 
tion, such as fission, etc., in 
which the sexes are not con- 
cerned (= asexual reproduc- 
tion). 

AlSB {ala, a wing), the lateral 
petals of a papilionaceous 
flower, such as that of the 
pea or bean. 

Albumen {aUms, white), an 
organic compound, such as 
white of egg, containing the 
four elements, carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen. 

Albumen, the nutritious matter 
contained in most seeds, also 
called perispemif and endo- 
sperm. Allramtnons seeds are 
tliose which have an albumen; 
such as have no albumen are 
termed ex-alUnmlnous. 

Alburnum, the young wood of 
an exogenous stem. 

Alimentation {aUmentum, food), 
the process by which the food 
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materials are prepared for 
absorption into the blood. 

Ambulatory {ambulare, to walk), 
formed for walking; applied 
to "ttie limbs, used for that 
purpose in the cmstaeea. 

Amoefba (a/i»i(in, change), one of 
the protozoa, whose form is 
contmually changing. Amos- 
blfonn, changing shape, like 
an amoeba. 

AmphiMa i&fit^i, both; ^ict, life), 
animals which in the young 
state breathe by gills, but, 
in the adult condition, by 
lungs. 

AnastomoBls («? A0'r«^«vi>, to open 
into), the opening of vessels 
or veins into each other, so 
as to formakind of network. 

Animalcule {animaleulum), a 
very small animaL 

Ankylosla {tkyMvxtf, crooked), 
the coalescence of two bones 
by which motion upon each 
other is prevented. 

Anodon («v, privative; «^«vf, a 
tooth), toothless; a bivalve 
mollusc whose valves have 
no teeth at the hinge. 

Axmulns (a little ring), the elas- 
tic rim of the sporangium of 
fern. .. 

Axmulosa^ in zoology, a sub- 
kingdomconsistingof animals 
whose bodies are made up of 
a series of homologous rings 
or " somites " with their ap- 
pendages. 

Antebracblum {ajUe, before ; 
bracMum, the arm), the fore- 
arm of a vertebrate animal, 
formed of the radius and 
ulna. 

Antenna (Lat. the sail yard of 
a ship), one of the ** Meiers " 
of insects and crustaceans. 



Antennnles, the smaller an- 
tennee in crustaceans. 

Antlier {av^nfii, blooming), the 
sac of the stamen containing 
the pollen. 

Antlieridlmn, the part which 
contains the Antberoiolds, or 
male element in cryptogams. 

Anura («», privative; «v^«, a 
tail), tailless, applied to 
frogs, , toads, and other tail- 
less amphibia {—BcUrcLchia.) 

Aorta {acfTii, the laige artery), 
an artery which arises di- 
rectly from the heart. 

Appendiculaz {appendix, an ap- 
pendage), appUed to the parts 
annexed to the main body of 
an organism, such as the 
limbs of an animal, the 
branches, etc., of a plant. 

Araclmlda {ifd^msy a spider; 
in«r, form), a class of anthro- 
pods of which the common 
spider is the type. 

Arachnoid {ifdx^n, a cobweb; 
i])«s, form), like a cobweb; a 
very thin membrane covering 
the brain and spinal cord. 

Axehegonlum {&fx^, beginning; 
yMSf seed); the part contain- 
ing the germ cells, or female 
elements in cryptogamia. 

Artluropoda (»^^', a joint; vois, 
a foot); the classes of an- 
nulosa which have jointed 
limbs. 

Artery {i^mMi a vessel which 
conveys blood from the heart. 

Asexual (= non-sexual), applied 
to modes of reproduction, 
such as gemmation, fission, 
etc., in "^^mch the sexes are 
not concerned. 

Assimilation {ad, to; aimilia, 
like); the process by which 
the materials of the food are 
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made to form part of the 
body substance. 

Atlas (*Arx«;, the supporter of 
the heavens); the uppermost 
vertebra upon which tae skull 
rests. 

Atrophy {a, priv., Tpi^m, to 
nourish); the wasting away 
of tissue, or part of the body 
substance for want of due 
nourishment. 

Auricles {auricula^ dim. of auris, 
the ear) ; the chambers of the 
heart which receive the blood 
from the veins. 

Axilla (Lat. the arm-pit), the 
point of the angle formed by 
a leaf with the stem. Axil- 
lazy, belonging to the axilla. 

Axis (Lat. a pivot), the main 
line of a body or figure round 
which all the parts arrange 
themselves; applied to the 
trunk of a plant or animal as 
distinguished from the ap- 
pendages ; also to the second 
cervical vertebra. AxUe, 
axial, pertaining to the axis. 

Bacterliun {^atxrnfin, a staff}, a 
rod-like jointed mobile nla- 
ment, which appears in 
organic infusions when they 
begin to putrefy. 

BaslpocUte (jSatf*/;, a pedestal; 
T0Vf, a foot), in the arthro- 
poda, that part of the limb 
which is jointed to the body. 

Bast or loiuni, the innermost 
bark of an exogen, consisting 
of fine woody nbre. 

Batraehla {^»rf»x*% & fi^og), ap- 
plied by Huxley to the tail- 
less amphibians {—Anura), 

Bilateral Symmetry (&», in two 
ways; latera, sides; wftfAirfjet^ 
proportion). The similarity 



or correspondence of parts on 
the right and left sides of a 
body or figure. 

Biology (/8/«f, life; x«y»f, dis- 
course), the science which 
treats of the nature and 
effects of life. 

Bisexual (6i«, in two ways; 
9exu8y sex), applied to ani- 
mals or plants that have not 
the sexes united in the same 
individual; opposed to Aer- 
maphrodite. 

Bivalve (&», twice; valvc^ fold- 
ing doors), a mollusc hav- 
ing two shells, united by a 
hinge. 

Blastema 03x««'rn^, growth, 
increase), applied to a fluid 
capable of being at once dif- 
ferentiated into a definite 
tissue. 

Blastoderm {i^keterh, a bud or 
sprout; ^ipfAttf skin), the thin 
membrane of the ovum, in 
which the embryo first 
appears. 

Brachium {fifatx*''^ the arm), 
in vertebrates, the part of 
the fore-limb formed by the 
humerus. 

Bract {hractea^ a thin plate), the 
modified leaf commonly found 
at the base of a flower stalk. 

BranchUB {l^fJiyxt», a gill), gills. 
BranOlilal Cliamber, the ca- 
vity containing or contained 
by the gills. Branoblosteglte 
{^riytt, I cover), a covering 
or protection for the gills. 

Brondii {^fiyx»h the windpipe), 
the two tubes into which the 
trachea divides, one leading 
to each lung. The smaller 
air passages are termed Bron- 
eblal Tubes, 

Bulb {bulbuSf an onion), an 
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nndergroimd bad, fleshy, and 
covered with scales. 

Bolbns Arteriosus (/3«x/S«f, an 
onion), an enlargement at the 
root of an artery, nsnaliy con- 
tracting rjrthmically. 

ByssiiB ifiwwt, fine flax), ap- 
plied to the silky threads by 
which mussels and some other 
molluscs attach themselves 
to rocks, etc. 

Cncal {ccecus, blind), applied to 
a tube having one end closed, 
and hence said to terminate 
blindly or ecscallp. Caeum, a 
process of the large intestine 
which "ends blindly." 

CalcUy {calx, lime ; Jieri, to be- 
come), to become impregnated 
with carbonate or phosphate 
of lime. 

Oalllire, the wideness of a tube. 

Galsrx (»«XvS, a flower cup), the 
outer whorl of leaves in a 
flower. 

Cambium, the formative fluid 
in vegetables, yet undiffer- 
entiated, but which, like the 
blood in animals, is used in 
building up the tissues. 

Canalicull {canaliculus^ a little 
channel), very minute chan- 
nels uniting the " lacunra" in 
bones with each other. 

Capillary (capillua, hair) hair- 
like; applied especially to 
the very slender blood-vessels 
which unite the arteries with 
the veins. 

Carapace, a shield or covering; 
that part of the exoskeleton 
that covers the cephalo- 
thorax in crustaceans. 

Carina {carina, a keel), the 
two united lower petals of a 
papilionaceous flower. 



Carotid {»^», the head; mrth 
the ears), applied to the 
arteries of the head, which 
pass up close to the ears. 

Carpel {mtt^wis, fruit) the modi- 
fied leaf which goes to form 
the pistil, and contains the 
ovules. A pistil may con- 
sist of one or more carpels. 

Carpus (««pr«r, the wrist), the 
small bones between the fore- 
arm and the hand; the wris^ 
in man; the knee in the horse. 

Candex (Lat.), the stem of 
palms and tree ferns. 

Caulis (Lat, a stalk), an aerial 
stem. Cavlinary, applied to 
stipules growing free of the 
petiole and of each other. 

Centrum, {mtpr^tif, a point, a 
spur), applied to the * * bodies " 
of the vertebrae. 

Cephalic («i^«Xff, the head), 
belonging to the head. Ce- 
plialo-thorax (fii^et^, a breast- 
plate, a cuirass), the part of 
a crustacean or arachnid, 
formed of the coalesced head 
and thorax. 

Cerehmm (Lat.), the brain. 
CerebeUum, the little brain, 
the part overlying the fourth 
ventricle. Cereliral, belong- 
ing to the brain. 

Cervical {cervix, the neck), be- 
longing to the neck. 

Chalasa (^ax«C«> hail, a pimple 
or tubercle), the point where 
the ovule of a flower is organi- 
cally connected VTith the 
placenta; also the string by 
which the yolk of the egg is 
suspended. 

Chela ixi^^f a daw), the 
** pincers" in crabs, lobsters, 
and their allies, chelate, posses- 
sing chehe, applied to a limb. 
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Ghltin (%irtit, a tunic), the homy 
snbstance forming the hard 
coating of insects, and others 
of the annulosa. It also 
forms the epidermic covering 
of encysted animalcules. 

CUoroidiyll {x^ffii, green; f ix- 
Xn, a leaf) ; the green colour- 
ing matter of leaves. 

Chondrin (x^^^^t cartilage), .a 
substance obtained by boil- 
ing cartilage. 

Chorda donalls (^^^eH a string; 
dormmy the back), an embry- 
onic structure in vertebrates, 
occupying the position after- 
wards taken by the bodies of 
the vertebrae {=notochord). 

Chyle ix^xist juice), the digested 
food in the condition in which 
it is absorbed by the lacteals 
into the blood circulation. 

Chyme {x»i^»h juice), the food 
after being dissolved by the 
gastric juice, in which condi- 
tion it is poured out of the 
stomach into the intestines. 

Cilia {ciliumf an eye-lash), mi- 
croscopic filaments projecting 
from cells or animalcules, ana 
moving rythmicaily. 

Clavicle {clavisy a key), the collar 
bone of the pectoral arch in 
vertebrates. 

Cloaca (Lat. a sink), the cavity 
which receives the contents 
of the alimentary canal, as 
also of the genital and urinary 
ducts, in some invertebrate 
animals, and in 'monotremes, 
birds, reptiles, and amphibia. 

CnUUB {xfihf a nettle), the 
stinging * * thread-cells " of the 
ccelenterata {^nematocyst). 

Ooagnlate {coagulare, to curdle 
a fluid), to turn from a fluid 
into a concrete condition, as 



in the coagulation of the 
blood. 

Coccyx (»«c»v{, a cuckoo), ap- 
plied to the terminal piuii of 
the roinal column in animals 
that have no proper tail. In 
man, it has the shape of a 
cuckoo's beak ; hence the 
name. 

Cochlea (««;^Xia;, a snail's shell), 
applied to the spiral part of 
the labyrinth of the ear. 

Ccalenterata '{x97x»s, hollow; 
tfTi^etf the entrails), the sub- 
kingdom which comprises the 
hydrozoa, and the actinozoa. 

Coleorhlsa (MXiif, a sheath ; 
fi^et, a root), a sheath which 
encloses the radicle of an en- 
dogenous embryo. 

Colloid («iA.x«, glue; tT^ts, form), 
a substance imperfectly solu- 
ble, and which in consequence 
cannot difluse itself through 
an organic membrane. 

CoUum (Lat. the neck), the 
part where the plumule and 
radicle of an embryo plant 
unite. 

Columella (dim. of columnaf a 
pillar), the bone in the ear of 
some amphibia and other ani- 
mals, which answers to the 
stapes in mammalia. 

Column {columna), applied to 
the cylindrical body of the 
sea-anemone. 

Commlsrare (commi««ura, a join- 
ii^g)> applied to the nervous 
cords which unite different 
ganglia. 

Condyle {ftcp^vXaSf a knuckle), 
the articulating surface of a 
bone; applied especially to 
the pronunences on the skull 
by which it articulates with 
the atlas, or first vertebra. 
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CwSwwm {eonfervere, to nnite), 
vegetable organisms consist- 
ing of filaments, formed of a 
stnng of cells nnited end to 
end. CoafWTOld, jointed like 
a conferva. 

OonJugatlOE ( e(mjugaret to 
unite), a peculiar form of 
vegetable gamogenesis. 

Conldia (»iMf, dust), the minute 
spores of fungi (sing, conidi- 
um). Conldiopbore (^f(», to 
bear), the supporters of the 
oonidia. 

Oonnate {con, together; natus, 
bom), applied to stipules that 
coalesce with each other. 

Connective tissue {connecteref 
to unite tosether), a Abrous 
structure whose chief use is 
to unite the various parts of 
the body together. 

GontlnuouB gemmation {conti- 
nerey to hold fast; gemmaref 
to bud), that form of gemma- 
tion in which the young 
beings, budded off, remain 
attached to the parent organ- 
ism. 

Coracoid («0(a|, a crow; tt^tg, 
form), the second clavicle 
found in amphibia, reptiles, 
birds, and monotremes. In 
the higher mammals it is a 
mere process of the shoulder- 
blade, and shaped like a 
crow's beak; hence the name. 

CoraUigena (xt^kxm, coral; 
ytff^at, to produce), an order 
of actinozoa which secrete 
the substance called *' coral. *' 

Cornea {comeus, homy), the 
transparent part of the outer 
coat of the eye. 

Comu (Lat. a hom; pi. cornua), 
a hom, projection. 

Corolla (eoronella, dim. of 



coronc^ a crown), the nmer 
envelope of a flower. 

Corpora Mgemiiia (corpus, a 
body; higemina, twins), two 
bodies that overlie the passage 
from the fourth to the third 
ventricle in fishes, amphibia* 
reptiles, and birds. In mam- 
mals, a transverse depression 
divides these " optic lob^," 
as they are also termed, into 
four bodies, hence called Cor- 
pora quuSriiromiiUk. 

Corpora striata (stria, the flut- 
ing of a column), '* striped 
bodies,'' of which one is found 
in each of the lateral ventri- 
cles of the brain. 

Corpus callOBum (ccUlosits, hav- 
ing a hard skin), the great 
band of nerve matter which 
unites the two hemispheres 
of the brain in mammsus. 

Corpuscle (corpusctUum, a little 
body), a very minute celL 
Corpuscnlated, applied to a 
fluid, such as the blood, con- 
taining corpuscles. 

Cortex (Lat. bark). Cortical, 
belonging to the bark, ap- 
plied to the outer part of an 
organ, as the cortical layer of 
the kidneys. 

Costa (Lat.), a rib. Costal, 
pertaining to the ribs, as 
costal respiration. 

Cotyledon (Mrvxn^tif, a cup- 
shaped hollow), the tempo- 
rary leaf of an embryo plant. 

Cranium ( Lat. ), the skull. 
Cranial, belonging to the 
skull. 

Craspedum (x^A^tln, a border 
or edge), applied to the con- 
voluted cordis attached to the 
free edges of the mesenteries 
in the actinozoa. 
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Cnu (Lat. the sliin), the part 
of the hinder limb of a verte- 
brate, consisting of the tibia 
and fibula. 

Crustacea {cmsta, a crust or 
shell); a class of arthropods, 
like the lobster, crab, etc., 
possessing a hard exoskele- 
ton, which they shed periodi- 
cally. 

CryptoganUa (x^uvris, hidden; 
y»fit»s, marriage), plants in 
which the reproductive pro- 
cess is hidden or obscure — 
liot by flowers and seeds as 
in the phanerogamia, 

Ctenophora ( »«/;, a comb ; 
^c^Wf to bear), an order of 
actinozoa which swim by 
means of cUia attached to 
plates formed like a comb. 

Culm {culmu8)f the stem or 
stalk of grasses. 

Cutis (Lat. ), the deeper part of 
the skin which contains 
nerves and blood-vessels, also 
called corium or e^erma. Cuti- 
cle (ciUicula), the superficial 
part destitute of nerves and 
blood-vessels (= epidermis). 
In plants, the cuticle is a thin 
layer covering what is called 
the "epidermis." 

Cydosis (xvzxitt, to whirl 
round), a circulation of the 
fluid contents of a cell. 

Cyst (xveng, a bladder), a sac, 
an investing membrane. 

Dehiscence (dehiacere, to gape, 
to split), the bursting of an 
envelope, such as an anther 
or seea- vessel when the ccm- 
tents are ripe. 

Derma (^i^/uo, the skin), applied 
to the cutis vera, or vascular 
layer of the integument. 



Diagram (ftay^afiiut), a figure 
intended to show the relation 

t of certain parts of an object 

^ to each otiier— not given as 
an exact representation of 
what occurs m nature. 

Diaphzagm (l/c^^cy^ot, a parti- 
tion, the midrifl^ also called 
^^«y, whence the adj, phrenic), 
the muscle which m ^am* 
mals separates the thorax 
from the abdomen. 

Diastole i^Mrrixkit, to separate 
or expand), the dilatation or 
expansion of one of the cavi- 
ties of the heart immediately 
after its contraction or sys- 
tole. 

Diatom {hetri/fat, to Cut 
through), a minute vegetable 
oigamsm, provided with a 
flinty covering. 

Diootyledone (lisy double; mtrth 
Xni^tiv, a cup-shaped hollow), 
a plant whose embryo has 
two cotyledons, or temporary 
leaves. 

Diiferentiation {differrCt to sepa- 
rate), the process by which 
cell structures are trans- 
formed into the various tis- 
sues of a plant or animal. 

Digit (digUtui), a flnger or toe. 

Disc (^lfm§s, a quoit, a circular 
plate), a flat circular surface; 
applied to the space round 
the mouth of an actinia. 

Discontinuous gemmation, that 
form of gemmation in which 
the young organisms, budded 
off, separate from the parent, 
and lead an independent 
existence. 

Disk, a part intervening be- 
tween tne stamens and pistil 
of a flower. 

Donal {dorsum, the back), per- 
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taming to the back — opposed 
to ventral. 

Duet {ductus, a passage for 
water), one of the vessels of 
plants; the outlet of a gland. 

Duodenum ( duodeni, by 
twelves), the part of the 
intestine immediately con- 
nected with the stomach; so 
named from its supposed 
length in man. 

Xhira mater (Lat. **ri^ron8 
mother"), the toneh hbrous 
membrane that lines the 
cavity of the skull and the 
neural canal. 

Duramen (Lat. hardness, dura- 
bility), the ** heart wood" of 
exogenous treeisr. 

Ectodenn (ixrof, outside; )i;/e«, 
skin), the outer integument- 
ary layer in the coelenterata. 

Embryo {t/u^^vav, from iv, in, and 
fifvttf to swell), the earliest 
stage in which the young 
animal appears in the ovum; 
the young plant as it is con- 
tained within the seed. Em- 
liryogei^ (71 yy«B«, to produce), 
the procmction of the embryo. 

Emulsion {emulgere, to milk 
out), the milky matter con- 
tained in the chyle, formed 
by the action of the bile and 
pancreatic juice upon the 
fatty matters of the food. 

Encepbalon (i*, within; xt^aXv, 
the head); the brain, inclu- 
sive of the medulla oblongcUa, 

Encysted (iir, within; ttumSf a 
bag); the condition of some 
among the protozoa (the 
amoeba, for instance), when 
they become motionless, and 
surround themselves with a 
hard coating. 



Bndodflrm (Sfvhy, within; Vt^fem, 
the skin); the inner celliilar 
layer in tiie ccelenterata. 

Endogen {ytfttim, to produce), a 
plant wherein the production 
of new matter is internal. 
Endogenous, growing inter- 
nally. Endogenous c^ mul- 
tiidlcattott, a mode of cell 
development in which the 
contetUa of the original cell 
break up into a number of dis- 
tinct masses, each of which 
becomes a separate cell. The 
** cleavage of the yelk" in 
the fecundated ovum is a 
good example. 

Endolymph ( Iffmpha, clear 
water), the fluid within the 

• semicircular canals of the 
inner ear, and containing the 
otoliths, 

EndopUcBum (^Xm»;, bark), tho 
liber, or inner bark of a tree. 

Endopliragma (^^«7^«, a pro- 
tection), an ingrowth of 
chitin in the lobster intended 
to form a roof for the nerve 
chamber in the under part of 
the thorax. 

Endopodite (ir«vf, a foot), *' the 
internal distal segment of the 
typical limb of Crustacea. " 

Endorblsal (//{«, a root), applied 
to the germination of mono- 
cotyledones, in which the 
rootlets spring forth from 
vntJun the embryo. 

Endoskeleton {mynriSf dried 
up), the internal hard parts 
of an animal, such as tho 
bones and cartilages. 

Endosmoslfl (i^i», to push, to 
impel), the movements of 
fluids inwarda through a 
membrane. 

Endosperm (nri^^«| seed), the 
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store of nutriment (albumen) 
laid up in the seed for the 
temporary support of the 
embryo. Applied also to the 
inner of the two coats of a 
fern spore. 

Epi1>laat (iirif upon; fiXMres, a 
bud), the outer layer of the 
^rminal membrane in the 
impregnated ovum. 

Epiblema (iiri/}x*i^«y a cover- 
ing), the integument of the 
root of a plant. 

l^ldermls (IrS, upon; M^^a, the 
skin), the outer, celliilar, or 
homy layer of the integu- 
ment in animals; the external 
cellular covering of the bark 
and leaves of plants. 

l^lbranchlal {li»»yx'ct, a gill), 
applied to the internal cavi- 
ties formed by the gills in 
lamellibranchiate bivalves. 

Eplphlosum {^Xdiis, bark), the 
corky, or outer cellular layer 
of bark in exogenous trees. 

Epipodlte (ff-tfvs, a foot), a pro- 
cess from the basal joint of 
some of the limbs of certain 
Crustacea. 

Spithellum {finxvt, delicate, ten- 
der), a cellular layer lining 
the internal cavities, tubes, 
and vessels of the body. 

ExalbumlnouB {ex, without; al- 
bumen), applied to seeds des- 
titute of an albumen. 

Excretory (excemere, to sepa- 
rate, to sift), applied to those 
organs in a plant or animal 
wmch separate and remove 
the products of decay. 

Exhalation {exkalare, to breathe 
out), the giving off of gas or 
vapour into the atmosphere. 

Ezogen (fS«, outside; ytnxet, to 
produce), a plant in whioh 



the growth is external. Szo« 
genous, growing externally. 

Exopodlte (ill*, outside; vivs, a 
foot), **the external distal 
segment of the typical limb 
of Crustacea." 

ExorMzal {fi^a, a root), applied 
to the germination of chcoty- 
ledones, in which the radicle 
is a direct continuation of the 
axis, and external to the rest 
of the embryo. 

Exoskeleton {<rKtXiris, dried up), 
the external hard part of cer- 
tain animals, such as the 
shells of molluscs, the crust 
of crustaceans, etc. 

ExosmoBis {uHof, to push), the 
movements of fluids oiUwards 
through a membr&ne. 

Exosperm {^Tri^fAec, seed), the 
outer coating of a fern spore. 

Extine {ex, outwards), the exter- 
nal coating of a pollen grain. 

Fascia (Lat. a bandage), the 
, envelope which encloses a 
bundle of striped muscular 
fibres. 

Fascicle {fasciculuSf a little 
bundle), applied to the col- 
lection of rootlets, all grow- 
ing from one point, in endo- 
^ens. Fasciculate, arranged 
in bundles. 

Fecundation {fecundujt, fruit- 
ful), the action of the sperm 
cell upon the germ cell, by 
which the latter is rendered 
capable of producing an em- 
bryo. 

Femur (Lat.), the thigh bone. 

Fermentation {fermentum, 
leaven), the chemical action 
set up in organic matter, by 
which its nature is changed, 
and certain gases are evolved. 
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FartUitatton (ftriina, fruitful), 
=.fecundation, q.v, 

FlbrUla (dim. of Jibra, a thread), 
one of the minute threads into 
which striped muscular fibre 
may be resolved. 

niuin {Jibra, a thread), an ele- 
ment in the blood, which on 
coajanilsttion assumes the form 
of very fine fibres. 

Fibula (Lat. a pin or brooch), 
the slender bone which ac- 
companies the tibia of the 
crua in vertebrates. 

Filameat (filum^ a thread), any 
structure of thread-like shape ; 
the stalk which supports the 
anther. 

Fission (Jissio, a splitting or 
cleaving), asexual reproduc- 
tion, in which young organ- 
isms are produced by spon- 
taneous division of the 
parent. 

Follicle {folUculuSf a little bae), 
a pit, or depression in me 
BVLTisLce of a mucous mem- 
brane, in which a peculiar 
iluid is secreted; one of the 
cavities of a gland. 

Foramen (Lat.), an aperture. 
The part of the ovule left 
uncovered by its coats {=mi- 
cropyU). Foramen magnum, 
the opening in the base of 
the skull through which the 
cerebro-spinal axis passes. 

Foramlnlfera (ferret to bear), 
an order of protozoa having 
their shells pierced by numer- 
ous minute openings. 

Formatiye material (formare, 
to form; maieria, the stuff of 
which a thing is made), mat- 
ter already fitted to become 
part of a living organism. 

Fovllla (Lat. =/avilca, dust or 



ashes), the minute granular 
matter contained within a 
pollen grain. 

Fronds (froiidea, chaplets of 
leaves), the leaves of ferns. 

Function {fungi, to perform 
one's duty), the work which 
an organ is fitted to perform. 

FnnlculUB (dim. of funis, a 
rope), the little cord by 
which the ovule is attached 
to the placenta of the carpel. 

GamogenesiB {yii/Ms, marriage; 
yiptfts, origin), reproduction 
by the mingling of the proto- 
plasms of two distinct ceUs 
{= sexual reproduction). 

Ganglion (yil'yyXMv, a lump or 
swelling), a knot of nerve 
matter containing nerve cells 
or ganglionic corpnsdes, and 
giving origin to nerve fibres. 

Gastric {ya^rnp, the belly, the 
stomach), relating to the 
stomach, as the ** gastric fol- 
licles." Gastric Jnloe, an acid 
fluid secreted by the peptic 
glands, which abound in the 
walls of the stomach; the 
fluid dissolves all the niiro^ 
genous parts of the food, 
turning them into peptone. 

Gelatine {gelare, to freeze), a 
substance obtained by boiling 
connective tissue, and which 
turns into a, jelly on cooling. 

Gemmation (gemma, a bud), re- 
production by budding; con- 
tlnnons, when the young 
organisms remain united with 
the parent; disoontlnuonB, 
when they drop off and live 
independently. 

Gemmules (dim. of gemma), the 
ciliated embryos of some 
coelenterata; also the encysted 
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masses of sponge particles 
from which new ones are 
produced. 

Ctorm cell (germen, a bud), the 
cell which, after receiving 
the contents also of the 
''sperm cell," produces the 
embryo. 

aennlnal cell or vesicle, the 
part of the ovule whicdi, in 
fecundation, receives the con- 
tents of the pollen |prain; 
also applied to a cell in the 
unimpre^nated ovum, which 
contams in its wall a nucleus 
called the germinal spot. 
Ctanttinal area» the part of 
the blastoderm from which 
the embryo is produced. 

Germinatioii ( germinare, to 
bud), the first sproutings of 
the embryo from the seed. 

Gland (gkma, an acorn), applied 
to an organ in animals which 
' ' secretes " certain substances 
from the blood, which are 
afterwards passed out by a 
duct. The organs wmch 
produce peculiar secretions 
in plants are also called 
"glands." 

Glenoid (yXnvn, the pupil of the 
eye, a shallow depression: 
tiAr, form), applied to the 
hollow in the scapula which 
receives the head of the 
humerus. 

Glochidla (y>.*»;c*^, the barb of 
a hook or arrow), applied to 
youn£ molluscs as they are 
found within the gill cavities 
of the parent. 

COottlB (ykSrrttf the tongue), 
the slit in the larynx, between 
the vocal cords, openine into 
the trachea. During the act 
of swallowing, it is covered 
15b 



by an elastic tongue-shaped 
gristle, called the epi-glottls. 

H89mal {atfut, blood), pertaining 
to the blood. In inverte- 
brate animals, the liamal 
aspect corresponds with the 
" dorsal side of the body, 
as opposed to the neural as- 
pect, or ventral side. 

Hallux (heUlex), the great toe; 
the innermost of the fivo 
digits of the foot. 

Hermaphrodite {\f/ta^p£iirci), an 
animal that unites both sexes 
in the same individual; ap- 
plied also to flowers having 
both stamens and pistils. 

HUmn (Lat. the black point of 
a bean), the part by which 
the seed is attached to the 
funiculus. 

Histology (IfToi, a web; x«y«s, a 
discourse), the minute struc- 
ture of the tissues. . 

Homogeneons (i/us, alike; yiys, 
kind), having the same tex- 
ture and consistence through- 
out. 

Homology (0/cMX«y/«, agreement), 
the relation of paits that are 
structurally similar, though 
they may differ a good deal 
in function, as the arm of a 
man, the fore leg oi a horse, 
and the tmng of a bird. 

Hmnenu (Lat.), the bone of 
the upper arm {hracJUum) in 
vertebrates. 

Hmnus (Lat.), soil formed of 
decomposed organio sub- 
stances. 

Hydra (&^(«, a water dragon), 
the - common fresh - water 
polype, the type of the class 
Hydrozoa (J^Sou, an animal). 

Bymeniiim (yf*ny, a membrane). 
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the part of a mushroom which 
is formed of a number of 
lamelliB, or radiating parti- 
tions. 

Harold (the letter v; tths, form), 
U-shaped; applied to tiie bone 
at the upper part of the wind- 
pipe. 

Bjfiilia (up4, a weaving), one of 
the filaments which go to 
form the mycelium of a 
fungus. 

nium (itxUt, to shut in), the 
upper part of the 08 inno- 
mincUum, 

Imbibition {inihibere, to drink 
in), the absorption by organic 
stractures of the fluids sur- 
rounding them. 

Imbricated {imbrex^ a roof tile), 
arranged with one part over- 
lapping the next, like the 
tiles or slates on a roof. 

Induiilum (iTiduere, to clothe), 
an epidermic covering of the 
sporangia in some ferns. 

InlUndlbulmn (Lat. a funnel), a 
hollow tube connecting the 
pituitary body with the third 
ventricle of tifie brain. 

Infusoria (inftisum, from in, 
into, and fundere, to pour), 
a class of animalcules so 
named from their occurrence 
in organic infusions. 

Ixmomimite bone (=o« inno- 
mincUum, a bone without a 
name), each of the two bones 
which, with the os sacrum, 
make up the pelvic arch. 

Insertion {imertio, kd. engraft- 
ing upon), the point by which 
a muscle is attached to the 
part which is to be moved. 

In8piBsation(8;p}«8ar6,to thicken, 
condense), the thickening of 



a vegetable fluid or juice by 
the evaporation of moisture 
from the leaves. 
Integument (integumerUum, a 
covering), the external pro- 
tective covering of a plant or 

IHterceUnlar {inier, between; 
ceUa, a cell), applied to the 
spaces between or among 
cells. 

I&temodes {nodus^ a knot), the 
spaces between the nodes on 
the stem of a plant. 

Intervertebral {inter, between; 
vertebira, a joint of the back), 
applied to the cartilages, 
apertures, etc., occurring be- 
tween two vertebrae. 

IntestlneB (intestinum, a gut), 
the portion of the alimentary 
canal below or behind the 
stomach. 

Intine (in, within), the inner 
coating of a pollen grain. 

IntossuBceivtlon (intua, within; 
9U8cipere, to take up), the act 
of takinfi^ foreign matter into 
a living body. 

Iris ij^ts, a rainbow), the coloured 
part of the eye which sur- 
rounds the pupil. 

Isdiimn (i^x'u^, the hip), one of 
the pelvic bones. Isdilatio 
{= sciatic), pertaining to the 
ischium. 

Labium (Lat. a lip), the under 
part of the moutii in arthro- 
poda ( = metastoma), 

Labrum (Lat. the upper lip), 
the upper part of the mouth 
in artnropoda. 

Tiactealfl (Icic, milk), the vessels 
of the intestinal villi which 
absorb the milk-like chyle. 

iHCimie (Lat ^vitieB)| inter- 
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Spaces among the tissues of 
plants or animals ; applied 
especially to the little elliptic 
cat hollows found in bone. 

LamellSB (dim. of laminaf a thin 
plate), applied to the thin 
plates in the hymenium of a 
mushroom; also to the gills 
oflamelUbrancbiatemoUuscs. 

LawlTia (Lat. a thin plate), ap- 
plied to the expanded part 
or blade of a leaf or frond. 
Laminated, disposed like the 
leaves of a book. 

Larva (Lat. a mask), applied to 
the earliest active forms of 
insects, and of some molluscs 
and amphibia, which differ 
considerably in appearance 
from the adult animals — e.r/., 
caterpillars, zoese, and tad- 
poles. 

Leptotbrlz (xitt^s, slender; i^il, 
hair), a fine filamentous body 
accompanying the germina- 
tion of the bacterium. 

Leucocytlu9mia (xwKci, clear; 
Kvr»if a cell; «T/cea, blood), a 
disease in which the blood is 
largely charged with colour- 
less corpuscles. 

Liber (Lat.), the inner bark 
( = efndophlcBum). 

Ligament {ligamentumf a band), 
a membrane or muscle uniting 
two other structures, usually 
bones; applied to the '* hinge 
of bivalves. 

Ugnine ( iignum, wood ), "the 
essential matter of woody 
fibre, formed of hardened 
cellulose. 

Limb, applied to the expanded 
part of a petal. 

Lobe {xefioif the lower part of 
the ear, the lobe of the liver), 
applied to parts similarly 



shaped or divided, as the 
lobe of a leaf, etc. 

Locomotion (locus, a place; 
motio, motion), change of 
place. 

Longitudinal (2bra</i^u(^, length), 
from end to end; applied to a 
* 'section'' extending from one 
end of an object to the other. 

Lsnnxdi (lympha, clear water), 
the blood serum which flows 
through a system of vessels 
called the lymidiatles. 

Tff«,mnia1ta {mammcB, paps), the 
class of vertebrates which 
suckle their young. 

Mandible {mandihulum, from 
mandere, to chew), the lower 
jaw in vertebrate animals; in 
the arthropoda, the upper 
pair of cephalic appendages 
used as jaws; in birds, some- 
times applied to both rostra 
of the beak. 

Mantle, the pallium of a mol- 
lusc (see pallium). Mantle 
cavity, the hollow enclosed 
by the mantle. 

Manubrium (Lat. a handle), a 
part of the segmented antheri- 
dium of chara, to which 
several jointed filaments are 
attached, like a whip with a 
number of thongs. 

Manus (Lat.), the hand; the 
fore foot of a quadruped. 

Masticatory (/Ee«r«0/e«i, to chew), 
applied to organs which are 
used for grinding the food, 
such as teeth, jaws, maxilli- 
pedes, etc. 

Matrix (Lat. a parent stock), 
the substance in which things 
are embedded; e.g., the semi- 
transparent matter which 
surrounds cartilage cells. 
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KazUlipedes (maxilla, a jaw; 
pea, a foot), the foot-jawa of 
Crustacea. 

Medulla (Lat.), the pith of 
plants, or marrow of bones. 
Medulla oUongata, the part 
of the brain which passes into 
the spinal cord. Medullary 
nyB or xOates, thin sheets of 
cellular tissue uniting the 
pith with the cambium zone. 
Medullary sheath, the en- 
velope of the pith, consisting 
largely of spiral vessels. 

Membraaa nlctltans (Lat. the 
winking membrane), a third 
eye-lid, found in birds, am- 
phibia, and in some mammals. 

MMenterles (fAM»i, the middle; 
tvrif, the bowds), the verti- 
cal radial partitions which 
divide the somatic cavity of 
the actinia into chambers. 
Mesentery, the membrane 
which, in the vertebrata, 
supports the alimentary canaL 

Mesoi^OBUin ((pxjttU, bark), the 
middle layer of the bark. 

Metacarpus ijAtri, next after; 
Ku^viiy the wrist), the bones 
of the manus, which give 
attachment to the digits. 

Metamorphosis (jAtrafAi^^u^ts, a 
change of form), applied to 
transformation of ceU struc- 
tures into the different tis- 
sues or secretions of an 
organism; applied also to 
the changes of form which 
someanimals undergo f romthe 
larval tq the adult condition. 

Metatarsus (r»^^«i, the flat of 
the foot^, the bones of the 
foot, which support the toes. 

Mlorop3rle (fuK^oSf little; irvXfi, 
a gate or entrance), the aper- 
ture in the coatings of the 



ovule through which the 
pollen tube passes to im- 
pregnate the germinal cell 
{=foramen). 

Mobile (mohilis, movable, from 
movere, to move), capable of 
self -movement. 

MoUusca {mollis, soft), a sub- 
kingdom, including what are 
called shell-tish, with several 
others, so named from the 
softness of their bodies. 

Monocotyledone {fiim, single ; 
KarvXfiitiv, a hollow like a 
cup), a plant whose embryo 
has but a single cotyledon, 
or temporary leaf. 

Mjonotremata {/Mv»i, single ; 
v^fin, an aperture), an order 
ot mammals which have but 
one exit, in the form of a 
cloaca, for the intestinal, 
genital, and urinal canals. 

Morphology {fic^^n, form; a «>-«$, 
discourse), the study of tho 
form and structure of organ- 
ised beings. 

Motor nerve (movere, to move), 
a nerve which causes a 
muscle to contract. 

Muscle {mttsctUus), a structure 
in an animal body which 
contracts in obedience to the 
will, or on the application of 
the proper stimuli, and so 
gives nae to the various 
movements of which the 
body is capable. 

MyceUum (/cukhs, a fungus, a 
mushroom), a sort of loose 
felt-work, formed by the in- 
terlacing of hyphsa. 

M^lon (/ivikcs, marrow), the 
spinal cord in vertebrate 
animals. Myelencephalon 
(iyKi^aXos, the brain), the 
medulla oblongata. 
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Uyrlapoda (/^v^toi, conntless ; 
vous, a foot), a class of ar- 
thropoda, embracing centi- 
pedes, millipedes, etc., and 
characterised by having nu- 
merous feet. 

Nacre (an oriental word), mo* 
ther of pearl; nacreous, 
pearly. 

Nexnatocyst (y?^«, a thread ; 
KWTts, a bag), a ''thread 
ceU." 

Nerve (^nevTms, a sinew, a nerve), 
applied to the veins of leaves; 
also to those tissues in ani- 
mals by which motor or 
sensory impulses are con- 
veyed. Nervation, the vena- 
tion of leaves ; in animals, 
the arrangement of the ner- 
vous system. 

Neural {yiMcVf a cord, a nerve), 
pertaining to the nervous 
system. Neurilemma (xi^/cca, 
rind), the sheath which en- 
closes abundle of nerve fibres. 

Nictitating membrane. [See 
mernbrana nictitans.] 

Node (nodus, a knot), the part 
of a stem from which leaves 
or leaf -buds proceed. 

Notochord (vSros, the back; 
;^0tf^n, a string), a structure 
found in verte brate embryos, 
forming the foundation of the 
subsequent centra of the ver- 
tebrae (= cJiorda dorsalis). 

NacdeoB (Lat.a kernel), a speck 
of germinal matter, usually 
found in the interior of cells; 
applied also to the central 
part of the ovule. Nucleated, 
possessing a nucleus. 

Nucule {nucula, dim. of nur, a 
nut), a term applied to the 
"spore-fruit," or female ele- 



ment, in the fructification of 
chara. 

Occipital {occiprU, the back part 
of the head), pertaining to 
the back part oi the skuU. 

(Esophagus (ohoi, a reed ; 
^ayuUf to eat), the gullet or 
tube leading from the mouth 
to the stomach. (Vide Ariat, 
De Part. An, iii. 3). 

OlfEUStory (olf actus, the sense of 
smell, from olfacere, to smell 
at), applied to the nervous 
structures which give rise to 
the sensation of smelL 

Oogonium (iof, an egg; yov»% 
seed), the germ cell of some 
fungi, which, on impregna- 
tion, becomes an oospore 
(atrt^iy that which is sown ; 
a spore). 

Operculum (Lat. a lid, from 
operire, to cover), a little 
covering. 

Optic (Sirrefiteitf to see), pertain- 
ing to vision. The optio 
lobes are the parts of the 
brain in vertebrata to which 
the optic nerves lead from 
the eye. In the lower classes 
of these animals there are 
two optic lobes, one on each 
side, hence called corpora 
bigemina. In the highei 
classes there are two on 
each side, four in all, and 
hence termed corpora quad- 
rigemma, 

Orli^^on^o, beginning, source), 
applied to that end of a 
muscle which may be re- 
garded as fixed during con- 
traction ; the other end, 
which is thus drawn up 
nearer to the origin, is 
termed the insertion. 
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Organ (i^y mvap, an instmment), 
a part of a plant or animal 
to which some fanction is 
assigned. Or^aniam, a being 
possessed of an organic 
structure ; any plant or ani- 
mal. 

Otoconia {»ds, the ear; kwU, 
sand or dust), minute sand^ 
particles found in the vesti- 
bule of the ear ; when they 
strike against the auditory 
nerve, the sensation of sound 
is produced. 

Otoliths {xihs, a stone), small 
calcareous concretions found 
in the ears of fishes, Crusta- 
cea, and molluBca, which act 
like the otoconia in the hu- 
man ear. 

Ovum (Lat.), an egg, applied to 
the germ cells of animals ; 
sometimes they are cxdled 
ovules, if unimpregnated. 
The latter term is sdso ap- 
plied to tiie immatured seeds 
of plants. Ovary, the special 
organ, by, or in which, the 
o'^niles are produced. 

Ozygen {ilus, sharp, acid ; 
ytffMf to produce), the prin- 
Aple which produces acidity. 
Oxygenato, to charge with 
oxygen. Oxidation, a chemi- 
cal union with oxygen. 

Falllom (Lat. a cloak), the 
** mantle " of mollusca. Fal- 
lial impression, a groove in 
a bivalve shell, marking the 
line by which it was attached 
to the margin of the mantle. 

Palpi {palpare, to touch), sup- 
posed organs of touch in 
arthropo£k and lamellibran- 
chiata. In the former they 
are jointed limbs attached to 



the mandibles ; in the latter 
they are little membranous 
appendages suspended from 
the sides of the mouth. 

Pancreas (rSy, all ; k^Us, flesh), 
a gland situated under the 
stomach ; it secretes the pan- 
creatic Juice, which is poured 
along with the bile into the 
duodenum. 

PapllionaceouB {papilio, a but- 
terfly), applied to flowers 
which, like those of the bean, 
pea, etc., have the corolla 
shaped somewhat like the 
wings of a butterfly. 

Papilla (Lat. a nipple or teat), 
a minute soft prominence. 
Papillated and papilloee, cov- 
ered with minute outgrowths 
like nipples. 

Parasite {va^drirtt, a toady), 
apj^lied to a plant or animal 
which derives its nourish- 
ment from the living tissues 
or fluids of another plant or 

Parenchyma (r«e^, together; 
^yx'*"* ^o pour in), the cellular 
tissue of plants. 

Parietes (Lat. walls), the walls 
of a cavity. Li plants, the 
placenta is parietal when it 
is attached to the waUs of 
the ovary. The partetal 
bones of the skull are those 
that form the middle part of 
its roof. Parieto-splanoTmio 
{nrkiyxttt, the inte8tines)» a 
pair of ganglia in molluscs, 
which supplyfilaments to the 
mantle, gills, and viscera. 

Patella (Lat. a little dish), the 
knee-pan; applied also to the 
limpet. 

Pectoral (pectus, the breast- 
bone), pertaining to the 
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breast. ' Pectoral ardi, the 
group of bones which support 
the fore limbs in verte- 
brates. 

Pedal {pes, the foot), pertaining 
to the foot; appUed to a pair 
of ganglia situated in the 
foai of molluscs. 

Peduneie {pedkvUus, dim. olpes, 
a stalk), the stalk or axis of a 
flower or fern frond ; the 
"eye-stalk" in the lobster, 
etc. 

PelTlB (Lat. a basin), the bony 
arch which supports the 
hinder limbs of vertebrates. 

Penlcllllum ( penidllumf a 
painter's brush), the ordin- 
ary "green mould," a fun^s 
so named from the brush-hke 
appearance of its aerial 
hyphsB. 

Periantti {m^t, around ; Hfht, a 
flower), applied to the "floral 
envelopes," t.c., the calyx 
and corolla of a flower. 

Pericardium {Kte^^tet, the heart), 
the membrane, with its cav- 
ity, within which the heart 
is contained. In Crustacea, 
this is simply a cavity hol- 
lowed out of the tissues, and 
forming a venous sinus. 

Perilymph {lympha, clear 
water), the fluid which sur- 
rounds the labyrinth of the 
ear. 

Periosteum {i^rin, a bone), the 
vascular membrane which 
invests the bones, and sup- 
plies them with blood. 

P^pheral (t«(«^i^», toencircle), 
applied to the outer or mar- 
ginal parts of anything. 

Perisperm (nri^^a, a germ), a 
term sometimes applied to 
the albumen of the seed, I 



more~commonly'called end(h 
sperm. 

Peristaltic (^rixxu, to contract), 
applied to the movements of 
the intestines, in which, 
when a particular p'ut of the 
canal contracts, tht constric- 
tion moves along it like a 
wave in the water. It is also 
termed the vermicular move- 
ment (vermis, a worm), from 
its resemblance to the mode 
in which the rings of that 
animal are successively con- 
tracted during locomotion. 

Peritoneum {rtim, to stretch), 
the membrane which covers 
the abdominal walls and the 
contained viscera. 

Perivisceral (viscera, the 
bowels), applied to the space 
surrounding the organs of 
digestion. 

Petal (9rir«X0y, a leaf), a leaf of 
the corolla of a flower. 

Petiole {petiohis, a stalk), a leaf 
stalk. 

Phalanges {pakay^t a I'ow, also 
a round piece of wood), the 
small bones composing the 
digits of the higher verte- 
brates. 

Phanerogam {^uvt^is, visible ; 
yaftos, marriage), a plant 
whose fructification is con- 
spicuous. The term includes 
all exogens and endogenSi 

Pbyllodium {^ukXn, a leaf; 
tliios, form), a broad flattened 
petiole, resembling the blade 
of a leaf. 

Plirenic (^^^y, the midriff), per- 
taining to the diaphragm; 
the movements of this organ 
are directed by the phrenio 
nerve. 

Physiology {fum, nature; kiyii, 
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diflconne), the stady^ of the 
vital operations which take 
place in plants or animals. 

Pla mater (Lat. tender mother), 
a delicate vascular membrane 
which invests the brain and 
spinal cord in vertebrates. 

Plleorhlia {rTXn, pileus, a cap; 
fii»f a root), the sheath pro- 
tecting the growing cells of a 
young root. 

FlleuB (Lat. a cap), the cap-like 
part of a mushroom, which 
bears the hymenium or "gills" 
on its under side. 

Pineal gland {pinea, a fir cone), 
a body shaped somewhat like 
a fir cone (and hence also 
called conarium), projecting 
above the roof of the third 
ventricle of the brain. 

Fixmulos {pinnula, a little wing 
or feather), the little lobes or 
leaflets of a fern frond, or of 
any other leaf similarly 
divided. 

Pistil {pistiUtimf a pestle), the 
female organ of a flower, 
composed of one or more car- 
pels; each carpel has usually 
an ovary, style, and stigma, 

PitCherB (or awidia, from i^zis, 
a leathern bottle), the leaves 
of certain plants hollowed 
into the form of pitchers, and 
containingafluid the evapora- 
tion of wmch is prevented by 
a lid. 

PitiiitarytM)d7 {pUuita, phlegm), 
a body that depends from the 
brain just under the third 
ventricle, with which it is 
connected by the infundi- 
bulum. 

Placenta (Lat. a cake), in the 
higher mammalia, a highly 
vascidar organ by which the 



blood of the parent is applied 
to the nourishment of the 
fcBttu (or young animal yet 
unborn); in pluits, the part 
of the carpel to which the 
ovules are attached by the 
funiculus, and through which 
they derive their nourish- 
ment. 

Plenron (tKwm, a rib), applied 
to each of the latend project- 
ing parts in the somite of a 
lobster. Pleura (rk xxcs^^, 
the ribs, the side), the mem- 
brane which covers the lungs, 
and the walls of the chest in 
air-breathing vertebrates. 

Plexns {plectSv, to entwine), 
an interlacing of nerve trunks 
or twigs. 

Plumule (plumula, a little 
feather), the first sprout of 
the embryo plant. 

Podoiditlialmata {tws, a foot; 
i^aX/Mt, an eye), a division 
of crustaceans in which the 
eyes are supported on long 
foot stalks. 

PoUen (Lat. fine flour), the fine 
powdery matter contained 
within uie anther, and which 
is necessary for the fertiliza- 
tion of the ovules. PoUen 
tube, a long process from a 
pollen grain, which extends 
itself down tiirough the style 
till it touches an ovule. 

Polype (T«xvir«vf, many footed), 
applied to the hydra and 
actinia ; and generally to the 
individual organisms (zooids) 
of the compound actlnozoa. 
Polypary, the chitinous cover- 
ing of compound hydrozoa. 

Portal vein {vena porta^ the 
vein of the gate), a vein 
which, after collecting tiie 
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blood of the intestines, rami- 
lies through the liver. A 
portal ssn^bem refers to the 
redistribution of blood by a 
vein to a second set of capil- 
laries, such as takes place in 
the liver and kidneys. 

Posterior fissure (fismra, a 
deft, from^ne^e, to cleave), 
the longitudinal depression 
on the dorsal side of the 
spinal cord. 

Prehensile (^Tr^AencKere, to seize), 
having the power of grasping 
or layins hold of. 

Prlmlne Xp^'''^'^* first), the 
outer coat of tiie vegetable 
ovide. 

Primordial ntrlde {primordius, 
original; tttriculua, a little 
bag), the outer layer of the 
protoplasm of a cell. 

Primitive groove (primitivus, 
original), a depression on the 
blMtoderm of a fertilised 
ovum, in which the neural 
axis subsequently becomes 
developed. 

Proc(Bloii8 {rpi, before; Kc7x»if 
hollow) applied to vertebrse 
whose centra are hollow in 
front and convex behind. 

Process (processus, aprojection), 
a projection or outgrowtii 
from any part of an organism 
(generally pronounced pro- 
cess), 

Proembrsro (w^i, previous to; 
f/ie/3#v«f, embryo), a chain of 
cells which grow from the 
spore of a chiara, and from 
which arises the embryo. 

Pronation {pronus, facing 
downwards, stooping), the 
turning of the hand with the 
palm downwards; opposed to 
eupiiicUion, 



Protein (w^urtvot, to have the 
first place), an organic com- 

Sound consisting of carbon, 
ydrogen, oxygen, and nitro- 
gen, and supposed (errone- 
ously) by Mulder to be the 
basis of all the albuminoids. 
Froteld (il^«f, resemblance), 
any substance resembling or 
containing protein. 

Prothalllum {r^i, previous to; 
fiaXkis, a yoimg shoot), the 
immediate result of the ger- 
mination of a fern spore; its 
function is to engender the 
embryo plant. 

Prosencliyma ( v^h, beside ; 
lyx*^f to pour in), a name 
given to the woody fibre in 
plants. 

ProtO0OC0llB(T^wr»S, first; »0C»«f, 

a kernel or berry), a veget- 
able organism consisting of 
but one cell. 

Protoplasm ( ir\&^fjM, from 
TXitf'tf'tf, to shape or fashion), 
the living active matter in a 
cell, which is constantly ab- 
sorbing new material from 
without, and manufacturing 
tis&aes out of its own sub- 
stance, the change being called 
differemlMUUm, 

Protopodlte (fr0v;, a foot), the 
basal part of the typical limb 
of a crustacean. 

ProtOTertebr» (vertebra, a joint 
of the back), rings which, in 

, the embryo vertebrate, sur- 
round the notochord, and be- 
come the bases of the future 
vertebrae. 

Protozoon {J^Sw, an animal), the 
lowest division of the animal 
kingdom. 

Protractor mnsde {protrdhere, 
to draw forward; mueculxis, a 
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mnsde), a mnscle in the foot 
of the anodon by which it is 
moYed forward. 

Pseudopodta (^iv^if, false; vohs, 
feet), projections thrust out 
from the body substance of a 
rhizopod, which can also be 
fully retracted. They serve 
the purpose of limbs both for 
prehension and locomotion. 

Pulmonary ( pulnumes, the 
lungs), pertaining to the 
lunes. Pnlmonate, possess- 
ing lungs. Pnlmo-cutaneons 
{ctUis, the skin), pertainins 
to the lungs and skin, applied 
to arteries in the frog which 
supply blood both to the 
lungs and skin. 

PnpU (Lat. pupilla), the aper- 
ture in the iris which affords 
passa^ to the rays of light 
entermg the eye; 

Pyloros {rvxtif a gate; •9(«y, a 
guard), the vidve guarding 
the passage leading from the 
stomach to the intestine. 

Quaternary {qucUemi, four to- 
gether), consisting of four, or 
some multiple of that number; 
applied to the sepals and 
petals of some exogens. 

QiUescent {quiescere, to repose), 
applied to that form of the 
protococcus which is incap- 
able of self -movement ; op- 
posed to mobile. 

Quinary (qaini, five together), 
consisting of five, or some 
multiple of five; applied to 
the number of parts in some 
exogenous flowers. 

Badicle (dim. from radix, a 
root), the root of an embryo 
plant. 



Radius (Lat. a spoke), the inner 
of the two bones of the fore 
arm, the other being called 
the ulna. Radial, diverging 
like rays from a central poin^ 
as the "mesenteries and 
tentacles of the jictinia. 

Ramos (Lat. a branch), a side 
or half of the mandible or 
lower jaw of vertebrates. 

Rectns (Lat. straight), applied 
to the muscles of the eye 
which move it up or down, 
or from side to siae. Rectum, 
the terminal part of the in- 
testine. 

Renal (rene«, the^dneys), per- 
taining to the kidneys. 

Respiration {r^irare, to 
breathe), the inhaling and 
exhaling of air either by 
plants or animals. 

Restlform {restis, a rope), a 
tract of fibres in the medulla 
oblongata which support the 
cerebellum. 

Reticulated {rete, a net) dis- 
posed like the threads in a 
net, as tiie veiris of leaves, 
the capillaries of the blood- 
vascular system, and the 
nerve fibres in the retina of 
the eye. 

Retractor {retraJiere, to draw 
back), applied to the princi- 
pal pair of muscles m the 
"foot" of an anodon. 

Rhizoid (^/£«, a root; t7}»i, te- 
semblsoice), one of the root- 
lets in chara. Rblzome {ifth, 
the same as), the underground 
stem of ferns, and some other 
plants. 

Rigor mortis (Lat. the stiffness 
of death), a term applied to 
the ricidity of the muscles 
soon after death. 
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Bostniin (Lat. the beak of a 
bird), applied to the part 
which projects from the head 
of a lobster or other cras- 
tacean. 

Botlfera {rota, a wheel; ferrCf 
to bear), animalcules provided 
with cilia round the mouth, 
the movements of which re- 
semble, in appearance, the re- 
volution of toothed wheels. 

Bythmical {fv^/ios, measured 
time), acting at re^lar inter- 
vals, as the pulsations of the 
heart. 

Sac [ffeixxoi, a bag), any pouch- 
shaped organ ; the wail of a 
cell. 

Saccliarlne {ranx'^^^h sugar), 
consisting of, or containing 
sugar. 

Sacrum {sacrum^ sc. o«, the 
sacred bone)» the vertebrae, 
to which the innominate 
bones of the pelvis are at- 
tached. Sacral, pertaining 
to the 08 sacrum. 

Sap, the juice of a plant. Sap- 
wood, the alburnum or young 
wood through which the 
crude sap ascends. 

Barcode (0-«^S, flesh; iT^o;, re- 
semblance), the jelly-like 
material constitudng the 
body substance of the proto- 
zoa. Sazcous, pertainmg to 
flesh or muscle. Sarcolemma 
(Xf/w/(t«, rind), the sheath 
which encloses a striated 
muscular flbre. 

Scalariform {scalaria, stairs ; 
forma, shape), ducts found in 
ferns and club-mosses, with 
cross markings like the steps 
of a ladder. 

Scapliognatlilte (r»«^n, a bowl; 



yvdhs, the jaw), an appara- 
tus in Crustacea, for oalins 
the water out of the giU 
chambers. 

Scapula (Lat.), the shoulder 
blade. 

Sclerendbyma (rxxn^i;, dry, 
hard; lyx^fMt, tissue), hard 
woody fibre ; applied also to 
the calcareous part of a grow- 
ing coral. 

Sclerotic (rxxn^^;, hard), the 
hard fibrous coating of the 
eye. 

SecundiXLe {secundus, second), 
the inner coat of the vege- 
table ovule. 

Segmentation [segmentum, a 
piece cut off, from secare, to 
cut), the marking off of any- 
thing into parts or segments, 
as the body or limb of an 
arthropod; or the substance 
of the ovum into definite 
divisions. 

Sensation {serUire, to feel), feel- 
ing; sensibility, the faculty 
of feeling; sensory, communi- 
cating sensations, as the sen- 
sory nerves, and the organs 
of special sense. 

Sepal, one of the leaflets form- 
ing the calyx of a flower. 

Septum (Lat.) a partition, such 
as divides the auricles or 
ventricles of the heart; sep- 
turn narium {nares, the nos- 
trils), the partition between 
the nostrils. 

Sertularid89 (sertumf a garland), 
an order of hydrozoa. 

Senun (Lat. whey), the fluid 

Eart of the blood after coagu- 
ttion. Serous membrane, 
a membrane whose function 
is to secrete serum on its sur- 
face, as the pericardium, the 
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plenn^ anchnoid membrane, 
etc. 

flairtlo (MssiUs, sitting, from 
sedertf to eit), applied to 
leayes that have no petiole 
or foot-stalk. 

8I11118 (Lat. a hollow or recess), 
a receptacle for venous blood. 
The frontal staiiis is an 
empty cavity in the bone of 
the stnlL 

Somatlo i^tHfut, the body), per- 
taining to the body of an 
animal, as the somatic cavUy. 
Somite, one of the "seg- 
ments ** into which the body 
of ammlose animals is 
divided. 

8onu (rttfis, a heap), a cluster 
of sporangia in ferns. 

Spermazlum (nrS^^, seed), the 
oigan in which the sperm 
corpuscles are produced. 

8x»liextxidal (r^«i>«, 'a ball), 
shaped like a balL 

9Plne {spina, a thorn or prickle), 
a modified leaf or branch, 
bearing asharp point; applied 
to the processes of the verte- 
brsB. Spinal oolnmn, the 
back bone. Spinal eord, the 
nervous cord which proceeds 
from the brain alon^ the 
hollow in the spinal column. 

Spiral {spira, nrup», anything 
coiled), twistea like the 
thread of a screw, as tiie 
spiral strisa in chara, spiral 
dncts, etc. 

Spore (nrtf^s, seed), a reproduc- 
tive cell in fungijCAarcs, ferns, 
'and other ciyptogams. Some 
are produced asezually, some 
sexually. Sporangium 
{myyttcy, a vessel), in ferns, the 
case containing the spores. 

Stamen (Lat. a thread), the 



male oigan of a flower, con< 
sisting of a filament and an 
anther, the latter containing 
pollen grains. 

Stellate {stella, a star), star- 
shaped. 

Sternum (rri^Mv, the breast), 
in vertebrata, the breast 
bone; in arthropoda, the in- 
ferior pieces of the exoskele- 
ton. Sternal artery, the 
vessel which supplies blood 
to the inferior parts of the 
arthropoda. Sternal slnas, 
the cavity which receives the 
venous blood in the arthro- 
poda previous to its passage 
into the gills. 

Stigma (rTiV/MK, a puncture), the 
upper -part of the pistil ^un- 
covered by epidermis; ap- 
plied also to the openings of 
the air-cells in insects. 

Stimulus (Lat. a goad, a spur), 
any cause which may excite 
a nerve or muscle to ac- 
tion. 

Stipule {stipvla, a straw), little 
leaflets which are generally 
found in pairs at Sie point 
where an ordinary leaf joins 
the stem. 

Stoma {rrifMt, a mouth), air- 
openings in the epidermis of 
{)lants, especially in the 
eaves. 

Stri» (Lat. the flutings of a 
column), streaks or stripes. 
Striated, streaked. 

Style (r7f7x«;, a pillar, a spike), 
the part of the pistil between 
the ovary and stigma. 

Supination {supinusj face up- 
wards), the placing of the 
hand with the palm upper- 
most. 

Swlmmerets, the limbs of cms- 
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taceans which are employed 
as paddles for Bwimming. 

BympliyBlB {^i/i^vfts, a growing 
together), the union of two 
bones which meet each other, 
as the rami of the lower 
jaw. 

Synoarpoos {^uf, together; *»/>- 
vis, fmit), applied to a pistil 
formed by the union of seve- 
ral carpels. 

System {ffwi^rnfM, to put to- 
gether), a term comprehend- 
ing all the parts of the body 
whose functions are alike, as 
the nervous system, etc. Ap- 
plied also to the body as a 
whole, or as distinguished from 
a particular organ. Hence 
ssrstemlc, belonging to the 
body in general, as the 
systemic arteries, the systemic 
circulation, etc. 

Systole i^vrrikXtif, to compress), 
the contraction of any of the 
chambers of the heart. 

Taniis {rtt^^h, the flat of the 
foot), the collection of small 
bones forming the heel and 
the part of the foot just under 
the ankle. 

T^lflon (riA.tf'tfv, Homeric form of 
riXtfs, the end), the last joint 
in the abdomen of the higher 
Crustacea. 

Tendons {tendere, to stretch), 
strong bands of fibrous tissue 
which connect bones with the 
muscles which move theuL 

Tentacles {tentare, to feel or 
touch), the finger-like pro- 
cesses surroundmg the mouth 
in ccelenterata, used for feel- 
ing and grasping. 

Tergnm (Cat. the back), the 
upper part of the ring in the 



somite of an arthropod . Ter- 
gal, pertaining to tne back. 

Ternary {terni, three each), con- 
sisting of three, or some mul- 
tiple of that number; applied 
to the number of similar 
parts in the flower of an 
endogen. 

Tborax (^4v(«|, a breast plate), 
applied in vertebrates to the 
part of the trunk enclosing 
the heart and lungs; in ar- 
thropoda, to the part between 
the abdomen and the head. 

Tibia (Lat.), the shin-bone, 
which, with the fibula, con- 
stitute the cms, or shank of 
the hinder limb. 

Transverse section {transversus, 
across; sectio, a cutting), a 
diagram showing the arrange- 
ment that would be presented 
by the parts of an object if 
it were cut across. 

Tubnli (Lat.), little tubes, such 
as are found in glandular 
structures. 

Tympanum {r^fAir»f*, a drum), 
the cavity in the ear behind 
the tympanic membrane or 
dimm of the ear. 

Ulna (Lat. the elbow), the bone 
which is felt at the elbow, 
one of the two which consti- 
tute the fore arm. 

UmbiUcos (Lat. the navel), the 
point at which the embryo 
animal draws nourishment 
into its body. 

Umbo (Lat. the boss on a 
shield), the beak on a bivalve 
shell. 

Ungols (Lat a daw), the nar- 
row part of a petal by which 
it is attached to the axis of 
the flower. 
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Vaottola (dim. of wteuwn), an 
ex^pty space in the Barcode 
of Beveral of the protozoa. 

Vadna (Lat. a sheath), a lateral 
expansion on the petiole of 
some leaves, which thus 
forms a kind of sheath to the 
stem. 

ValTSB (valvcB, folding doors), 
applied to the shells of bivalve 
molluscs ; also to the apparatus 
within most of the canals of 
the body, which will allow of 
the flow of fluid in one direc- 
tion only. 

Vaaonlar {vas, a vessel), con- 
sisting of vessels. Vascular 
tissue, in plants, contains 
vessels or ducta. The vas- 
cular Bjtttem, in animals, 
consists of the blood- vessels 
of the body taken as a whole. 

Vena cava (Lat. hollow vein), 
the large vein which dis- 
charges the venous blood 
into the heart; venoas blood 
is the dark, impure blood, 
which requires for its purifi- 
cation to be exposed to the 
air in the lungs or gills. 
Venous sinos, a cavity in 
which venous blood is col- 
lected in some animals before 
it is sent to the heart or 
gills. Venation, the arrange- 
ment of the ** veins" or fibro- 
vascular bundles in the leaf 
of a plant. 

Ventral (venter^ the belly), re- 
lating to the under part of 
the body. 

Ventricle {ventriculua, a little 
cavity), one of the chambers 
of the heart; one of the cavi- 
ties of the brain. 

Vertebra (Lat.), a joint of the 
back, from vertere^ to turn. 



Vertebral oolnmn, the back 
bone. Vertebral arohes, 
those that enclose the neural 
cavity on the upper side, and 
the woracic and abdominal 
cavities on the under. Ver- 
tebrate antmal, one possessed 
of a back bone. 

VertloUlate (verticillusy the whorl 
of a spindle), applied to a 
circlet of leaves all growing 
from the same point in the 
stem. 

Vesicle (vesicula, a little blad- 
der), a little sac. Vesicular, 
consisting of vesicles. 

Vestibule {vestibulum, an en- 
trance), a chamber in the 
labyrinth of the ear; one of 
the canals in the organ of 
Bojanus. 

Vexlllum (Lat. a standard), tho 
upper petal of a papilionace- 
ous flower. 

Vlbrlons {vibraref to quiver, 
little moving filaments de- 
veloped in organic infusions. 

Viscera (Lat. the entrails), ap- 
plied to all the organs con- 
tained in the cavity of the 
body. 

Vltellus (Lat.), tho yelk or 
yolk of an egg. 

Vitreous humor {vitrum, glass; 
ImmoTy moistness), the sub- 
stance which fills the ball of 
the eye, so called from its 
glassy appearance. 

Zoea (^«if, life), the larval con- 
dition of the lobster, and 
some others of the higher 
crustaceans. 

Zoospores (^was, alive; nr^^i^, 
seed), spores provided with 
cilia, and capable of inde- 
pendent movement. 
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ABDomn? in lolMter, 175, 178 ; in l 

▼ertebrates, 206, 210. 
Acacia, 117. 
Acephala, 151. 
Acetabulam, 223. 
Acetic acid, action of on protoplaam, 

7 ; on oounectiTO tiBsae, 213. 
Aclilya, 59. 
AorOgen, 65, 77. 
Actinia, 122, 142, et uq, 
Actinozoa, 122. 
Addactor muscles, 162, 157. 
„ impressions, 158. 
Adnate stipnies, 117. 
Ab'rial hyph», 53. 
Afferent nerve, 199 238. 
Agamogenesis, 101, 140. 
Air passages in plants, 79, 81, 87, 94. 
Alsa in b^n-flower, 86. 
Albumen, 99 : albuminous seeds, 90. 
Alburnum, 112. 
Alcohol, 16; action of on cell of chara, 

66. 
Alternation of generations, 84. 
Ambulatory limbs, 176, 178, 180. 
Ammonia, a result of the decay of pro- 
tein, 10. 
Amcsba, SO, et eeq., 121. 
Amphibia, 205, 226, 227. 
Annual plant. 111. 
Annular ducts, 76. 
Annulosa, 174. 
Annulns, 82. 
Anodon, 151, et uq, 
Antebrachium, 221. 
Antennse ; antennuIflB, 181. 
Anterior Assure of spinal cord, 236. 
Anthers, 86, 97. 
Antheridium of peronospore, 57 ; of 

chara, 63; of fern prothai]ium,83,102« 
Antherozoids, 69, 73, 83, 102. 
Aniira, 205. 
Anus, 35, 162, 187, 
Aortas in anodon, 162; in lobster, 189; 

in frog, 227. 
Appendages in chara, 63 ; in fern, 75; 

in bean, 85, 96, 103. 
Appendicular skeleton in lobster, 178; 

in frog, 217, 219, tt eeq. 
Aqueous vapour absorbed by leayes, 81. 
J^omour, 243, 
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Arachuida, 174. 

Arachnoid membrane, 234, 23dl. 

Archegonium, 83, 102. 

Area pellucida, 244. 

Arterul blood, 226, 227. 

Arteries in anodon, 162 ; in lobster, 

184; in frog, 226. 
Arthropoda, 174, 186, 191, 202. 
Asexual reproduction, 55, 84, 102. 
Ascent of sap, 81. 
Aepidium jllix mae^ 82. 
Astoxue jlu,viatili8f 204. 
Atlas, 217. 
Auricles of heart in anodon, 161; in 

lobster, 188; in frog, 226. 
Axial skeleton, 217. 
Axilla, 63, 95. 

Bacterium, 44, et teq. 

Baling apparatus of lobster, 181. 

Baik, 89, 113. 

iiurm, 3. 

BasiiKMlite, 175. 

Batraohia, 205. 

Bean, 85, et teq. 

Bile in anodon, 160 ; in lobster, 187 * 

in firog, 224. 
Bivalve shells, 157. 
Blastema, 11. 
Blastoderm, 244. 
Bleeding of vines, 107. 
Blind spot, 243. 
Blood, corpuscles of, 40, 164, 101 , 227. 

„ circulation of in anodon, 161 ; 

in lobster, 188, 189, 190 ; in I'rog, 

226, 227. 
Blood, inflammatory, 40. 
Bojanus, organ of, 153, 163, 183. 
Bone, 215. 
Brachium, 207, 221. 
Bracken, or brake fern, 75. 
Bracts, 92, 117. 
Brain, 239. 
Branches in chara, 63, 72; in bean, 85, 

02 ; mode of growth in, 95 ; nature 

of, 101 : modified into spines or 

tendrils, 117. 
Branchial chamber in anodon, 154. 
„ cavity in lobster, 176, 181, 
„ heart of tadpole, 24^ 
Branch)08te|ite, 170^ 
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Bnnohleta in ehua, 03. 

Braadj, mftnn factored from woody 
fibre, 7. 

Bronohi. 225. 

Brownian movement, 46, 

Bad developed into a braaoh, 95; 
analogoae to fern spore, 102 : ter- 
minal, 80; axillary, tt6; aoalee of, 117. 

Budding, 12, 120. 

Bandies, fibxo-vawmlar, 87, 88, 115. 
„ of mufloular fibre, 230. 

Balbos arteriosiu in lobeter, 189 ; in 
ttog, 227. 

Byasus of yoang anodon, 171. 

Cactus, 104. 

Calyx, 80. 

Cambiom, 88, 112. 

Camphor, movements ot in water, 40. 

Capillaries, 103, 220. 

Carapace, 170. 

Carbonate of lime in stem of obara, GO; 
in shell of anodon, 156; in bone, 215. 

Caxbon in plants, 104. 

Carbonic acid absorbed by protococcns 
and all gieen plants, 26, 27, 79, 80, 
103 ; resolved by chlorophyll into 
carbon and oxygen, 26, 27, 63, 79, 80, 
104, 105 ; evolved by torola, 15, 16 ; 
by penioillium, 54 ; by all fungi, 
60; Dy green plants, 27, 80; by ani- 
mals, 36, 132, 227; results from oxi- 
dation of protein, 10. 

Carina, 86. 

Carotid arteries, 227. 

Carpel, 86, 98. 

Carpus, 221. 

Cartilage, 214 ; intervertebral, 217. 
,, bone, 210 

Casein, 9. 

Caulioary stipule, 117. 
* Caustic i)otash, action of on proto- 
plasm, 7, 22, 52. 

Cell, 0, et $eq. 

Cell wall, 0, 7. 

Cellulose^ composition of, 7. 

Centra of vertebral column, 209, 217. 

Central canal of spinal cord, 236. 

Cephalic flexure, 176. 

Cephalo-thorax, 170. 

Cerebellum, 239. 

Cerebral ganglia, 168, 197; hemi- 
spheres, 240 : nerves, 24L 

Cerebro-spinal axis, 233. 

Cervical suture, 176. 

Chan^ 03, et wq, 

Chelie, 180. 

Chitin, 82, 141. 

Chloi-ophyll present in protococcns 
and all green plants, 20, 20, 27, 67, 76, 
94, 103; absent from torula and all 



ftmgi, 20, 60; breaks up carbonie 
add into carbon and oxygen, 26, 27, 
03, 79, 80, 104, 105. 

Chonirin, 214. 

Chorda dorsalis, 244. 

Choroid ooat, 243. 

Cilia, 21, 28; in spores of ftingi, 57: in 
hydra, 130 ; in aotLnia^ 143 ; in ano- 
don, 159, 100, 100 ; in antherozoids, 
59, 73, 83, 102 ; in sperm oorpusdesi, 
141, 170, 171, 244. 

Ciliary process, 243. 

Circulation in hydra, 132 ; in actinia, 
144 ; in anodon, 161, et »eq.; in lob- 
ster, 188, etuq,; in frog, 226, et teq. 

Clavicle, 216, 220. 

Cleavage of yelk, 244. 

Cloaca in anodon, 152, in tng, 224. 

Cnidas, 128. 

Coagulation in amoeba, 39. 

Coccyx in frog, 217. 

Cochlea, 243. 

Coelenterata, 122, et eeq. 

Columella auris, 243. 

Commissural cords, 153, 168. 

Condyles of skull in frog, 217. 

Confervsa, 62. 

Conjugation, 58. 

Conidia, 52. 

Conidiophores, 63. 

Connate stipules, 117. 

Connective tissue, 213. 

Continuous gemmation, 140. 

Contractility in amoeba, 88, 41 ; in 

Erotococcus, 28, 41 ; in chan, 68; in 
ydra, 120, 129, 132, 134, etseq.; in 
actinia, 143, 145, et eeq, ; in all mus- 
cular tissue, 229. 

Coraooid bones, 22a 

Coralligena, 150. 

Coral reeft, 150. 

Corky layer in bark, 113. 

Cornea of lobster, 200; of trog, 243 

Corolla, 80. 

Corpora bigemina, 240; C. striata, 240. 

Cortex, 88. 

Cortical part of stem in chara, 06. 

Cotyledons, 99, 100, 119. 

Craspedum, 1^ 

Cray-fish, 204. 

Cms in frog, 223L 

Crust of lobster, 175. 

Crustacea, 174. 

Ctenophora, 123. 

Cucumber, tendrils of, 117. 

Cyoloeia in chara, 08. 

Dkhiscencb of sporangium, 82. 
Dermis, 228. 
Diaphragm, 210. 
Diastole, 81. 
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lyUtomMefia, 81. 

Diootyledones, 120. 

Differentiation, 112, 114, 133, 13«,1C7, 

213, 228, 230, 244. 
DigitB, 207, 221, 223. 
Dioncea mtucipula, 117. 
Disc, 135, 143. 
Diichidia Rafflesiawf.^ 117. 
Discoutiunons gemmation, 140« 
Dorsal side of flower, 86. 

„• aorta, 227. 
Ducts in plants, 76, 79,- 81, 87, 88, 90, 

94; inanimaU, 187, 203, 224, 228, 229. 
Dnetless glands, 40. 
J>ura mater, 233, 
Daiuraen, 112. 

Eab of anodon, 169; of lobster, 201; of 

frog, 243. 
Ectoaerm in hytka, 123, 127, et seq,; in 

actiaia> 143. 
Efferent neives, 199, 233. 
Elecbi-icity, action of on amoeba, 38; 

on eydoais in chara, 68. 
Embryo in chara, 73 ; in fern, 83 ; in 

bean, 99: in all plants, 120. 
Embryo of lobster, 203 ; of oray fish, 

204; ^f frog, 245. 
Embryo sac, 98. 
Embryonic spot, 244, 
Emulsion, 224. 
Eucephalon of frog, 239. 
Encvstation of atnceba, 32. 
Eudoierm in liydnt, 123, 127, et Kq.; 

in actinia, 143. 
Endogens, 114, 115, 116, 118, 119, 120. 
Endogenooa cell multiplication, 203, 

244. 
Endolymph, 243. 
Endophloeum, 113. 
Eudophragmal partition in lobster, 

183. 
Endoiwdite, 176, 180, 181. 
Endorhizal germination, 120, 
Endoskeleton in firog, 213. 
Endoemosis in plan^ 81, 107. 
Endofitpenu in fern spore, 82; in seeds, 

98, 99. 
Ependyma of brain, 239. 
EpibJast, 244. 
Epidermis in fern, 76; in bean, 87, 88, 

90; in shell of anodon, 156, 157; in 

ftrog, 209, 228. 
Epiblema of root, 90. 
Epibranohial chambers in anodon, 153. 
Epipbloeum of bark, 113. 
Epipodite in lobster, 175, 180, 181. 
Epitheliom in anodon, 159, 160, 166, 

170; in lobster, 186; in frog, 209, 

228. 
Esalbaminons seeds, 99. 
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Excretory apparatns in hydra, 133; in 

anodon, 160, 165, 166; in lobtter, 

187, 193; in frog, 227. 
Exhalant aperture in anodon, 170. 
Exhalation of oarbonio add by plants^ 

27, 80; of moisture, 81. 
Exogenous planta, 85, 114; stems, S9, 

90. 
Exopodite, 175, 180, 181. 
Exorhizal germination, 120. 
Exoskeletou in anodon, 152, 156 ; in 

lobster, 175. 
Exosperm in feiTi spore, 82. 
Extiue of a pollen grain, 97. 
Eye of lobster, 181, 200; of frog, 243. 

Facets in cornea of lobster, 181, 200. 
Fascia of muscles, 230. 
Fascicles, 116, 120. 
Fat, 8, 9. 

Fecundation (or fertilization) of oogo- 
nium, 57, 59; of nucule, or spore 

fruit, 73 ; of archegonium, 83 : of 

ovule, 99; of ovum, 141, 171, 203, 

244. 
Feelers of lobster, 181. 
Female organs of flower, 101 ; of fer^ 

prothallium, 102. 
Femur, 207, 223. 
Fenestra ovalis, 243. 
Fermentation, 16. 
Fern, 75, et seq., 102. 
Fertilization (see Fecundation), 
Fibre, woody, 7, 76, 87, 88, 90, 94^ 101, 

103, 113. 
Fibre, muscular, 129, 135, 143, 167, 194, 

229, 230. 
Fibre, nerve, 169, 108, 236. 
Fibrillss of muscle, 194, 230; of nerve, 

169. 
Fibrin, 9, 165. 
Fibro-vascuiar bundles, 87, 88, 114, 

115. 
Fibula, 223. 

Filament of stamen, 86. 
Fission in protocfjocus, 23; in penicito 

liuni, 55; in chura, 70; in actinia, 

148. 
Fissures in spinal cord, 236. 
Flax, flbres of. 113. 
Flower, 86, 96, et seq.; not borne by 

ferns, 102. 
Foot of anodon, 152. 
Foot-jaws of lobster, 176. 
Foramen of ovule, 98, 99; interrerte" 

bral, 237. 
Foraminifera. 121. 
Fore-brain, 240. 
Formative material, 11, 14. 
Forces at work in the propulsion of 

sap, 106. 
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FiMh-water poljp«» 191, it ieq, 
,. mxuati, l&l, it uq, 
Frof , SOS, it uq. 
Frond of fiirn, 75, 78, itteq.,9X 
Tungi, 43, 62, it nq,; repiodttotion In, 

61. 
Tuniouliis of ovale, Sdb 
Fans, spiuM of, 117. 

CIall bUddtr in firoff, 224. 
Gitmboge, movementa of in water, 46. 
O&moceneeie, 55, 101, 126. 
OaagUa of nerve •yatom in anodon, 

153, 168, 169; in lobeter, 183, 197; in 

tng. 236, 237, 242. 
Ganglia cerebral, 153, 168; pedal, 168; 

paiieto-eplanchnic, 168. 
Ganglionio oorpueolee, 169, 198, 236. 
Gaetriojaice, 131,224. 
Gelatine, 213. 
Gemmation in tomla, 12; ia hydra, 

126; in coralligeua, 140. 
Gemmation ooutinuoaa, 140; dieoon- 

tinnooa, 140. 
Gemmules of actinia, 149. 
Germ cell (or corpoacle), 59, 61, 141. 
Germinal cell (or Teaicle), 99; spot^ 

141; area, 244. 
Germination, endorhizal, 120; exor- 

hizal, 120. 
Gills of anodon, 151, 154; of lobster, 

176, 181, 190, 191, 192; of tadpole, 

246. 
Glands, 181, 187. 193, 224, 231, 240, 243; 

dactless, 40. 
Glandular sac of organ of Bojanos in 

anodon, 163. 
Gleuojdal cavity, 220. 
Gloch.dia, 172. 
Glottis, 225. 
Gluten, 9. 

Glycerine in fermented sugar, 10, 
Glyo^en, ^1, 42. 
Gooseberry prickles, 117. 
Green bark, 114. 

„ colour of plants due to chloro- 
phyll, 94, 103. 

„ glands in lobster, 181, 193. 

„ mould (a fungus), 52. 
Grey matter of spinal cord, 236; of 

medulla oblongata, cerebellum, and 

cerebral hemispheres, 240. 
Gristle, 214. 
Gronri»g point in chara, 65, 70: la 

exogens, 9B, 109; in endogeus, 114. 
Guard cell m stoma, 79. 
Gum, r, 107, 

Hjemal aspeot of body, 153. 
llaUos of vertebrates, 223, 



Haidfnn, 89. 

Harderian gland, 24IL 

Haj, infoaum of, 44. 

Heart iii anodon, 161, el »eq, ; in lob- 

Bter, 184, 188, et uq.; in firog, 209, 

210. 211. 226. 227, 229, 231. 
Hermaphrodite actinozoa, 150. 
Hilum of bean aeed, 100 (see fig. 55, A.) 
Hiud brain of vertebrates, 240. 
Hinge in anodon, 152 (see Ligament). 
Hollow in bean stem, how funned, 87. 
Hollow muscles, 229, 281. 
Homarui vulgariSf 174, et »eq. 
Homology in oharai 64. 
Hoose-leek, 104. 

Humerus in vertebrates, 220, 221. 
Humus, 104. 
Hydra, 122, et teq.; fvtaea, 126; viridii, 

126. 
Hydroaoa, 122, 124. 
Hymenium of mushroom, 60. 
Hyoid bone in ftog, 224. 
HyphsB, 52, tt seq.; aerial. 53. 
Hypcesophageal ganglia in lobster, 197. 
Hypoblast, 244. 

luuu in frog, 222. 

Impregnation, 59 ; of ovule, 99. 

Incus in vertebrates, 243. 

Indusinm in ferns, 81. 

Inflammatory blood, 40. 

Infundibulum, 240. 

Infusoria in hay infusion, 50. 

Innominate bone in firog, 222. 

Inorganic materials in plants, 104. 

Insecta (inaectsX 117, 174. 

Insertion of a muscle, 167. 

Iiispissation of sap in leaves, 81, 106. 

Intercellular spaces in leaves, 79, 81, 
87, 94, 103. 

Internodes in chara, 63; their mode of 
growth, 70, 71 ; in fern, 77, 78 ; in 
bean, 85. 

Intervertebral cartilages, 217 ; foram* 
Ina, 23^, 237. 

Intestines in anodon, 159, 160; in lob* 
ster, 185, 186; in txog, 212, 224, 229; 
in tadpole, 246. 

lutine of pollen grain, 97. 

Intussusception, 11, 29. 

Involuntary muscles, 231. 

Iodine coloui-s protoplasm, 7, 44, 52 
its action on celluloae with sul- 
phuric acid, 22. 

Iris of the eye, 243. 

Irritability of hydra, 126, 134 ; of ac- 
tinia, 143, 145. 

Irritation of roots of nerves, 988. 

Ischium in frog, 222. 

Iter a teitio at quartwn ventrifulum 
949. 
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Jelly fishes, 122. 

Joints of lobstei'i 194, et seq. 

Labium and labmm in lobster, 1S5. 
Labyrinth of ear in frog, 243. 
Lncteals, 224. 
Ijacunte in lobeter, 190; in bone tissue, 

215. 
LamellsB, 151 ; of mnshroom, CO. 
Lamellibranchiata, 151. 
Lamina of ttondt 78 ; of leaf, 117 : of 

gills in anodon, 154 
Lamina terminalis in brain, 240. 
Lamince dorsales in vertebrate em- 
bryo, 244. 
Laminations in shell of anodon, 150. 
Larval hydra, 141; actinia, 149 ; ano- 

don, 172; lobster, 203; fn^, 240. 
Lateral ventricles of brain, 240. 
Leaf, structure of, 94; mode of growth 

of in chara, 70; in fern, 78; in bean, 

93 ; modified into a tendril, spine, 

or pitcher, 117. 
Leafiets in chara, 63. 
Leaf-stalk. 92. 
Leptothrix, 47. 
Leucocythffimia, 40. 
Liber of bark, 113. 
Ligament in anodon, 157 ; in frog, 

217, 220. 
Light not necessary to existence of 

tomla, 14 ; aids chlorophyll in de- 

oompcraing carbonic acid, 26, 63, 79, 

80, 103, 104. 
Liguiue, 112, 213 (see Woody fbre). 
Limb of petal, 86 ; of lobster, 175, et 

geq.; of frog, 207. 
Lime, carbonate of, in shell of anodon, 

156 ; in exoskeleton of lobster, 195 ; 

phosphate and carbonate of, in 

bone, 215. 
Liver in anodon, 160 ; lobster, 187 ; 

fiOg, 224. 
Lobe of mantle in anodon, 152 
Lobster, 174, et teq. 
Locomotion in hydrn, 135 ; actinia, 

146; anodon, 167; lobster, 194, etuq. 
Lytnph corpuscles, 40. 
Lymphatic vesseU in man, 40 ; in frog, 

224. 
Lymphatic system, 224. 
„ hearts, 221. 
Magenta stains protoplasm, 7,22, 83, 52. 
Male apimratus of flower, 97, 101 ; of 

feni, 102. 
Male element in peronospore, 68 ; In 

achlya, 53. 
Malleus of ear in vertebrates, 243. 
Mammalia, 210. 
Mandible in lobster, 181 ; In Arog, 218, 



Mandibular palp, 181; ramns, 218. 

Mantle of anodon, 152; cavity, 152 
(see Pallium), 

Manubrium, 73. 

Matrix in cartilage, 214, 

>IaxiU1pedes. 176, ISO 

Medulla in bean, 87. 

„ oblongata, 239. 940. 

Medullary part of stem in chara, 66. 
„ rays, 88, 111. 

Melon, tendrils of, 117. 

Membrana nictitans, 206, 243. 

Membi-ane bones, 215. 

Mesenteries of actinia, 125, 143, 

Mesentery in frog, 211. 

Mesobhist, 245. 

Mesophloeum, 113. 

Metacarpus of frog, 221. 

Metamorphosis, 11, 29, 77. 

„ of anodon, 171| 172; 

lobster, 203; frog, 246. 

Metastoma in lobster, 185. 

Metatarsus in frog, 223. 

Micropyle, 98, 99. 

Mid-brain, 240. 

Middle bark, 113. 

Midrib, 92; modified into tendril, 117. 

Mineral salts in prutein,9: iu bean, 104. 

Mobile protococcus, 20, 21, 28. 

Moisture absorbed and exhaled by 
leaf, 81. 

MoUusca, 151, 164. 

Monocotyledones, 120. 

Morphology, 4. 

Motor nerves, 238. 

Mulberry mass in fertilised ovum, 244. 

Multiplication by budding, 12, 82, 101, 
140, 148; by fission, 23, 34, 47, 65, 
148; sexual, 55, 57, 68, 83. 73, 99, 
101, 126, 141, 149, 170, 202, 244. 

Muscular fibre iu hydra, 123, 129 ; iu 
actinia, 123, 143; iu anodon, 167; iu 
lobster, 194, i06; in frog, 229, et seq. 

Mushroom, 60. 

Mussel (fresh water), 151, et aeq. 

Mycelium, 52, 53. 

Myriapoda, 174. 

Nacre in shell of anodon, 156. 

Nematocysts, 123. 

NepentheSt 117. 

Nerves, absent in hydra, 136; in 

actinia, 145; afferent and efferent, 

199, 238. 
Nerve cells and fibres, 169, 198, 236. 
Nerve trunks, 237, 238; roots, 237, 238. 
Nervous system in anodon, 168, 169; 

lobster, 197, et teq,: frog, 233- 241. 
Neural arches, 209, 244 ; N. aspect of 

body, 158; N, cavity of a vertebrate, 

209, ' 
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NeurilMnma, 199, 237. ' 

Kiotitating mambnuia in fh>g, 206, 243. 

Nitrogen a constitneiit of protein, 9. 

Nudes in ohara, 63, 64; mode of giowth 
in, 70, 71. 

Notochord. 244. 

Nucleus in amoeha, 81 : in colourless 
corpuscle of blood, 40; in cell of 
chai-a, 67, 68, 69, 74 ; of fern, 76 : 
of cosleuterttta, 123; of anodon, 167; 
of lobster, 198; of hog, 213, 214, 215. 
228. 

Nucleus of vegetable ovule, 98, 99. 

Nucule in cliara, G3, 73. 

(Esophagus, 153, 197, 224. 
OSaophageai collar, 153, 197. 
Olfactory lobes in frog, 240. 
Oogonium of peronoepure, 57. 
Oospore, 57. 

Operculum of gills in tadpole, 246. 
Optic lobes, 240; tbalami, 240; nerves, 

241, 243. 
Organ of Bojanus in anodon, 153, 163; 

functions of, 165. 
Orgnnic matter in soil not essential to 

life of plant, 104. 
Origin of a muscle, 167. 
Os innominatum, 222 ; pubis, 222 ; 

quadratum, 218. 
Oscillatorioe, 45. 

Otmunda Regalis (Royal Osmund), 82. 
Otoconia in ear uf lubster, 201. 
Otoliths, 169, 243. 

Ovary in anodon, 170 ; in lobster, 203. 
Ova in hydra, 141 ; anodon, 171; lob- 
ster, 203; lh>g, 244. 
Ovules, 86 ; development of. 93, 99 ; 

fecundation of, 99. 
Oxidation of tissues, 80, 132, 192, 227. 
Oxygen in a free state not essential to 

torula, 15. 
Oyster, development of, 173. 

Fallial cavity, 152 ; impi'ession, 158; 

muscles, 167. 
Pallium of anodon, 152. 
Palpi labiid, 153; mandibular, 181. 
Pancreas in frog, 224. 
Pancreatic juice, 224. 
Papilla of embryonic anodon, 171. 
Parallel venation of endogens, 118. 
Parenchyma in feru, 76; iu bean, 87, 88. 
Parieto-splanchnic ganglia 168. 
Pasteur's fluid, 3, 12. 
Patella (knee cap), 223. 
Pea, tendrils of, 117. 
Pectoral arch in frog, 220. 
Pedal ganglia in anodon, IGS. 
Peduncle of fern fh>ud, 78, 83; of lob- 
' etcr's eye, 200. 



Pelvic arch in Arog, 222. 

Penicillium, 52, et teq. 

Perennial exogen. 111. 

Pericardium in anodon. 161, 1G4; lob- 
ster. 184, 188; frog, 211. 

Perilymph in ear of frog, 243. 

Periosteum. 233. 

Peristaltic action of heart in anodoiif 
162. 

Peritoneum in fh>g, 212. 

Perivisceral cavity, 125, 143. 

Perouospora infestans, 56 : its propa- 
gation asexually, 56; sexually, 57. 

Petals of ilower, 86, 96. 

Petiole of leaf, 92, 117. 

Phalanges of frog, 221. 

Phanerogams, 99, 110. 

Phosphate of lime in bones, 215. 

Phyllodium (phyllode), 117. 

Physalia (Portuguese man-of-wai), 128 

Physiology, 4. 

Pia mater, 234, 235. 

Pileorliiza of root, 103. 

Pileus of mushroom, 60. 

Pincers of Chelee, 180. 

Pineal gland of brain, 240. 

Pinnules of fern ft-ond, 78. 

PisUl of flower, 86, 101. 

Pitchers and pitcher plants, 117. 

Pith. 87, 88. 

Pituitary body (in brain), 240. 

Placenta in vegetable ovule, 06, 98. 

Plasma, 3, 18, 30. 

Pleura of vertebrates, 211, 212. 

Pleuron of lobster, 175. 

Plexus of nerves, 235. 

Plumule of v^etable embryo, 99. 

Pueuniogastric nerves, 241. 

Pollen grains, 86 ; development of, 97, 
99. 

Polyhedral cells, 76. 

Polypes. 122, 150. 

Pons Varolii, 240. 

Portuguese msin-of-war, 128. 

Portal vein, 247. 

Posterior fissure of sjnnal cord, 236; in 
medulla oblongata, transformed into 
a simple concavity, 239. 

Post- oesophageal ganglia, 197. 

I'otassium, salts of, in protoplaam of 
torula, 9; in bean, 104. 

Potato blight, cause of, 56. 

Prickles, modified epidermis, 117. 

Primine of v^table ovule, 98, 99. 

Primordial utricle, 67. 

Primitive groove in ovum of fh>g, 243. 

Procoelous vertebrae of frog, 217. 

Proembryo in chara, 73. 

Pronation of nianv.s, 221. 

Propagation of plants, sexual, 99, 101. 
102; a8«^xnal, 101, 103. . 
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Protein a constitnent of protoplasm, 
8; composition of, 9: waste of, 37. 

Prothallium of fern, 83, 102. 

Protococcns, 18, et seq., 79, 103; con- 
tains chlorophyll, 26, 37, 103: decom- 
poses carbonic acid, 26, 27, 79; type 
of green plants, 62, 79, 103; nivalis, 
24. 

Protoplasm, 6, 8, 20, 81; composition 
of, 8: stained by iodine or magenta, 
7, 22, 33, 44, 52. 

Protopodite in lobster, 176. 

Proto vertebras in embryo frog, 244 

Protozodn (pL protozoa), 30, 121. 

Protractor pedis in anodon, 167. 

Psendopodiam, 31, 40. 

Pulmo-cntaneons artery in frog, 227. 

Pulmonary circulation, 226. 

Pupil of eye, 243. 

Putrefaction induced by bacteria, 48. 

Pylorus of stomach, 185. 

Quadrate bone, 218. 

Quaternary and quinary arrangement 

of parts in flowers, 119, 120. 
Quiescent protococcus, 20. 

Radicle of embryo plant, 100, 120. 

Badius, one of the nones of the fore- 
arm, 221. 

Riin water, contents of, 19. 

Ramus of mandible, 218. 

Recti muscles of eye, 243. 

Reutiun intestine in anodon, 159. 

Red corpuscles of blood, 40, 227. 

Red snow (protococcus nivaUsX ^^• 

Renal excretions in anodon, 165; in 
lobster, 193; in frog, 224, 227. 

Reproduction in torula, 12; protococ- 
cus, 23 ; amoeba, 34 ; bacterium, 47; 
penicillium, 55; peronospore, 56, 57; 
achlya, 59 ; fungi, 61 ; chara, 73; 
fern, 82, 83, 84; bean, 99-102; hydra, 
139-141 ; actinia, 148, 149 ; coralli- 
gena, 150 ; anodon, 170-172 ; oyster, 
173; lobster, 202, 203; cray-fish, 204; 
fi-og, 244-246. 

Respiration in plants, 79, et seq.; in 
hydra, 132, 133 ; in actinia, 146 ; in 
anodon, 166; in lobster, 191, 192; in 
frog, 225. 

Reticulated venation in exogens, 118. 

Retina of eye, 243. 

Retractor muscles in anodon, 153, 167. 

Rhizoids in chara, 63. 

Rhizome of fern, 75. 

Ribs of vertebrates, 209. 

Rigor mortis^ 230. 

Rods and cones in eye of lobster, 200. 

Root, Btruotore of, 90; mode otaoviik 
iu, 91. 



Root and root stock of fern, 75. 

Roots of spinal nerve, 237 

Rootlets, 63, 90. 

Rotifers in hay infusion, 5(^ 

Rostrum, of lobster, 176. 

Royal Osmund fern, 82. 

Rythmical action of hearty 162 ; of 

bulbua arteriotuSf 189, 227; of tinut 

venosiu, 227. 

Sac (or cell wall), 6; composition of, 7. 
Saccharine solution fermented by tor- 

ulaB, 3, 17. 
Sacral boue (or vertebra), 217, 235. 
Ssilivary glands absent in frog, 224. 
Sap, ascent of, 81, 106-108 ; elaborated 

iu leaves, 81, 109. 
Sapwood (albumumX 112. 
Sarcode, constitutes body of protozobn, 

121. 
Saroolemma of muscle, 230. 
Saroous elements in muscles of ano- 
don, 167. 
Sarraeenia, 117. 

Scalarlform vessels in fern, 76, 77 
Scaphognathite of lobster, 181. 
Scapula iu pectoi-al arch uf frog, 220. 
Sclerenchyma in fern, 76, 77. 
Sclerotic coat of eye, 243. 
Sea-anemone, 122, 142, et seq. 
Secundine of vegetable ovule, 98, 99. 
Seed of pUnt, 99, 100. 
Segmentation (cleavage) of yelk, 244. 
Semicircular canals iu ear, 243. 
Sensibility in hydra, 126, 134, 136, 137; 

in actinia, 143, 145. 
Sensory nerves, 199, 238. 

„ organs, in anodon, 169 ; in 

lobster, 199-201; in frog, 243. 
Sepal of flower, 86, 96. 
Septum dividing chambers of hearL 

246. 
SertuIaridsB, 122. 
Serum of blood, 225. 
Sessile leaf, 117. 
Sexual propagation, 67: in fern, 84 ; 

in bean, 99, 100 : in hydra, 141 ; in 

actinia, 149 (see Eeproductimi), 
Shell of anodon, 152, 156, i58 
Shield fern, 82. 
Sight, oi-gans of in lobster, 199, 200 ; 

in frog, 243. 
Sinus venostLS (or venous sinns) in 

anodon, 163; in lobster. 190; inn-osr. 

23^7. 
Skeleton of anodon, 152, 166-158 ; of 

lobster, 175-181; of frog, 217-223. 
Skin of frog, 208 ; aids iu respiration, 

225, 227. 
8kuUoffit)g, 217. 
Smell, origans of in frog, 243. 
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Smooth mnioiilar fibre in anodon, 167; 

in Tertebrates, 186; in frog, 229, 231. 

Bomatic oayity in ooelenterata» 123- 

125. 
Somites in lobster, 175, et nq. 
Soma in fern, 82. 
Spat of ojiter, 173. 
8]ierm oorpnaclea, or cells, in aehlja, 

59 : ehara, 78 ; hjdra, 141 : anodon, 

170, 171: lobster, 202; frog, 244. 
Spermarinm of lobster, 202. 
Spermatozoa, 141. 
SpiiiM oord, 235: nerres, 235. 
Spines, modified leaves or branches, 

117. 
Spines in rertebral column of fix)g, 217. 
SpiroeliB (bacteriaX 45. 
Spiral ducts in fern, 76; in bean, 87, 

88; in endogens, 115. 
Spiral striatlon in chara, 66, 87. 

„ turning in stem of beau, 87. 
Sponges (protozoa), 121. 
Spontaueous generation, 51. 
Sporangium of fern, 82. 
Spore fruit in chara, 63, 72, 73. 
Spores of bacterium, 49, et $eq,: of 

penicillinm, 55; of fern, 82, 84, 102. 
Squamosal bone of mammals, 218. 
Stamens of flowers, 86, 97. 
Stapes in ear of trog, 243. 
Starch, 7, 9, 22, 76, 107. 
Stellate form of nerve corpuscles, 236. 

„ order of cells in leaf, 94. 
Stem of chara, 63, et $eq.; fern, 75, et 

uq. ; bean, 85, 87, et aeq. 
Sternal ai-tery in lotwter, 184, 189; 

sinus, 190. 
Sternum of lobster, 175; of frog, 209, 

220. 
Stigma of flower, 86, 96, 97, 90. 
StlU protoooccuB, 20. 
Stimulus, action of, on hydra, 134; 

on actinia, 143 ; on muscle, 229. 
Stipules. 92, 117. 
Stomach of anodon, 150, 160 ; lobster, 

185, 186; fh>g, 224. 
Stomata, 79, 81, 87, 94. 
Striated (or striped) muscular fibre, 

167, 186, 194, 229, 230, 231. 
Striatiou, spiral in chara, 66, 87. 
Style of flower, 86, 90, 99. 
Sub-aerial hyphas, 53. 
Suberous layer in bark, 113. 
Succinic add, 16. 
Sulphur a constituent in protoplasm 

of torula, 9. 
Sulphuric acid, action of, on celluloee 

with iodine, 22. 
Bunliffht. action of, on carbonic acid, 

with chlorophyll, 26, 27, 62, 79, 80, 



Supination of hand, 221. 

Sweet pea, stigma of, 97. 

Sympathetic nerve system, 209, 242. 

Symphysis of mandible, 224. 

Synoarpons pistil, 86. 

Systemic circulatiun in frog, 226. 

Systole, 31, 191, 227. 

Tadpole, 246. 

Tarsus of foot, 223. 

Teeth of lobster, 185; of firog, 224. 

Telson of lobster, 175. 

Tendrils of vine, 117. 

Tentacles of ocslenterata, 123 : of hy* 
dra, 127, 128, 132, 135. 140, 141 ; of- 
actinia, 143, 144, 145, 119. 

Tergnm (tf lobster, 175. 

Terminal bud in chara, 70; in fern, 77, 
78; in bean, 89, 91, 93. 

Ternary arrangement of parts in en- 
dogenous flowers, 119, 120. 

Thorax in lobster, 184; in vertebrates, 
209, 210. 

Thorn, a modified leaf, or branch, 117. 

Thread cells, 124, 128. 

Tibia in limb of fiog, 223. 

Tongue in frog, 224. 

Tomla, 3, et uq. 

Tiikcbea (windpipe), 225. 

Ti'adescantia, cyclosis in hairs of, 68. 

Trigeminal nerves, 241. 

Tubules in liver of anodon, 160; of lob- 
ster, 187. 

Tympanic membrane of ear, 243. 

Ulna in limb of ftt>g, 221. 
Umbilicus (or navel), 204. 
Umbo of valve in anodon, 156. 
Unguis of petal, 86. 
Urea excreted by hydra, 182. 

Vacuolb, 6; in amoeba, 31; in cells of 
chara, 67; of hydra, 180L 

Vagina of leaf, 117. 

Valres of anodon, 152, 156, 158, 171. 

Valves of heart, 169, 188; of nasal 
passages in frog, 206, 225. 

Vasculiu: air passages, 103. 

Vegetative fi-ond in fern, 82. 

Veins in leaf, 92, 117, 118, 120: modi- 
fled into spines or tendrils, 117. 

Veins in frw, 226, 227. 

Vena cava (or venous sinus) in ano- 
don, 163; lobster, 190, 101; frog, 227. 

Venation in exogens and endogens. 
118, 120. 

Venous blood, 163, 191, 226, 227. 

Venue's fly-trap, 117. 

Ventral side of flower, 86. 

Ventricle of heart in anodon, 159; lob* 
•ter, 188; frog, 226, 227. 
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Tentrlde of brain in teog, 240. 
Vertebral arcbes, 209. 
Vertebrate animala, 205, et teq. 
^erticillate leavee, 63. 
vesicle, germinal, 99. : 
VeaaelB, dotted and ipiral, 87, 8S, 94. 
Vestibule in organ of Bojanua, 163. 
Vexilium in bean flower, 86. 
Vibrions, 45. 

Vinee, bleeding of, 107; tendrlli of, 117. 
Viscera, 123, 175, 209. 
Visceral cavity of vertebrates, 209. 
Vitelline membrane, 172. 
Vitellus (or yelk). 244. 
Vitreous hnmonr of eye, 243. 
Vomerine plates, 224. 

Wall of cell, 6, 128 : of body cavity, 
124, 125, 143, 150, 211. 



Water a result of the oxidation of pro- 
tein, 10. 

Water flea, 126. 

Wax covers aSiial hypbsB, 53. 

Weboffrojr, 221. 227. 

White matter of spinal cord, 236 ; of 
cerebellum and cerebral bemis« 
pheres, 240. 

Whorh in chaxa, 63; fern, 76; bean 
flower, 86, 96. 

Winged petiole, 117. 

Woody libro, 7, 76, 87, 88, 111, 114, 115. 

WoUfiau bodies, 227. 

Teast, 3, 10. 
Yelk, 173, 204, 244. 

ZoEA of lobster, 203. 



SYLLABUS OF SCIENQE AND ABT DEPABTMENT, 

South Kensington. 



FiBST Stags, ob Elemsnt^bt Ooubsx. 

Qnestions will be confined to the following subjects, with which 
the candidate will be expected to show a practical acquaintance. 

L The form and size; the results of optical, chemical, and 
mechanical analysis; the mode of growth and midtiplication; the 
conditions of life; and the results, direct and collateral, of the 
living activity of Twula, Protoeoecus, Amceha^ Bacterium, and 
of the colourless corpuscles of the blood of man. 

IL The structure and mode of growth of PeniciUium; its mode 
of multiplication; the development of hyphce and mycelium from 
conidia; the coiiditions and results of the living activity of this 
mould. 

IIL The structure and mode of growth of Chara; the differ- 
entiation of axis and appendages, of nodes and intemodes; the 
structure and arrangement of the nucleated cells of which the 
body of this plant is composed. The process of cell-division and 
its laws; protoplasmic movements; chlorophyll; asexual propaga- 
tion; sexual propagation. Development of the pro-embryo and 
of the embryo. 

ly. The structure and mode of growth of a Fern. The differ- 
entiation of cells into tissues. Epidermis, parenchyma, fibres, 
ducts, spiral vessels. The Frond as a respiratory and alimentary 
organ; air passages; stomata. Asexual multiplication. Spor- 
angia and spores. Development of spores; structure of the 
Prothallium. Structure and functions of Archegonia, Antheridia 
and Antherozoids. Development of the embryo. 

y. The anatomy and pnysiology of a flowering plant, with 
especial reference to the morphology of the stem ana root. Leaves 
and their modifications. The structure of pollen and ovule. The 
process of impregnation and the development of the embryo. The 
resemblances and differences between flowering plants and ferns. 

VI. The anatomy and physiology of the Frog. The general 
disposition of the parts of ike body, and the plan of structure 
characteristic of the frog as a vertebrated animal. The structural 
characters of the tissues of which the body is composed, and their 
ultimate resolution into nucleated cells.^ 

The physiological properties of the tissues. 

The form and structure of the chief organs, and the modes in 
which their functions are performed. 

The development of the embryo and the metamorphoses of the 
larva. 

VIT. The anatomy and physiology of the Fresh- water Polype. 

VIII. The anatomy and physiology of the Lobster or Cray-fish. 

IX. The anatomy and physiology of the Fresh- water Mussel. 

X. The anatomy and pnysiology of the Sea-anemone. 
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William Collins, Sons, & Co.'s Educational Works. 



COLLINS' SERIES OF FIRST-GLASS SCHOOL ATUSE8, 

Carefully Constructed and Engranted from the best and latest Authorities^ and 
Beautifully Printed In Colours, on Superfine Cream fV^ve Paper, 



MODERN GEOGRAPHY— Crown Series. 

MY FIRST ATLAS, consisting of 12 Maps, 9 inches by 7 J inchei^ 
folded 8 vo, in Neat Wrapper, 

1 The Hemispheres. | 7 England and Wales. 

2 £urope. | 8 Scotland. 
8 Asia. 9 Ireland. 

4 Africa. ' 10 Central Europe. 

5 North America. 11 Australip„ 

6 South America. 12 Palestine. 

THE PRIMARY ATLAS, consisting of 16 Maps, 9 inches by 7J 
inches, 4to, Stiff Wrapper, ; „, 

1 The Hemispheres. 9 Ireland. 

2 Europe. 10 Central Europa 
8 Asia. 11 India. 
4 Africa. 12 Canada. 
6 North America. 

6 South America. 

7 England and Wales 

8 Scotland. 

THE POCKET ATLAS, consisting of 16 Maps, folded in 8vo, and 
mounted on Guards, cloth lettered, 

THE JUNIOR, OR YOUNG CHILD'S ATLAS^ consisting of 16 
Maps, 4to, with 16 pp. of Questions on the Maps, in Neat Wrapper, 

THE SCHOOL BOARD ATLAS, consisting of 24 Maps, Crown 
4to, cloth limp, ... ... ' ... ... ... ... ... 

THE PROGRESSIVE ATLAS, consisting of 32 Maps, 9 inches by 
73 inches, 4to, cloth lettered, 
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13 United States. 

14 Australia. 

15 New Zealand. 
10 Palestine. 



1 The Hemispheres. 

2 The World, (Mercator'f Frqjeetlon.) 

3 Europe. 

4 Asia. 

5 Africa. 

6 North America 

7 South America 

8 England and Wales. 

9 Scotland. 

10 Ireland. 

11 France. 

12 Holland and Belgium. 

13 Switzerland. 

14 Spain and Portugal. 

15 Italy. 



17 German Empire. 
IS Austria. 

19 Russia in Europe. 

20 Turkey in Europe, and Qieece. 

21 India. 

22 Persia, Afghanistan /and Beloochis- 

23 Turkey in Asia. [tan. 

24 Chinese Empire and Japan. 

25 Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia. 

26 Palestine. I 

27 Dominion if Canada. 

28 United Stales. 

29 West IndiA. ^ 

80 Australia. ' 

81 New South Wales, Victoria, and 

82 New Zealand. [South Australia. 



16 Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. I 
THE CROWN ATLAS, consisting of 32 Maps, on Guards, with 
Index, 8vo, cloth lettered, 2 

THE NATIONAL ATLAS, consisting of 32 Maps, 4to, with a 
Copious Index, cloth lettered, 2 



Iiondon, Edinburgh, and Herriot Hill "Works, Glasgow. 



'Willi&m Collins, Sons, & Co.'s Educational "Works. 

COLLINS' SERIES OF SCHOOL ATLASES-CONTlNUED. 



MODERN GEOGRAPHY— Imperial Series. 

'THE SELECTED ATLAS, consisdng of i6 Maps, Imperial 4to, ii 
by' 13 inches, SdfFCover, ..• 
1 The HeraispbereiL | 
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2 Europe. 

3 Asia. 

4 Africa. 

5 North America. 

6 South America. 

7 England and Wales. 

8 Scotland. 



9 Ireland. 

10 Southern and Central Europe. 

11 India. 

12 Canada. 

13 United States. 

14 Australia. 

15 New Zealand. 

16 Palestine. 



THE PORTABLE ATLAS, consisting of 16 Maps, folded Imperial 
8vo, cloth lettered, ... ... ... ... 

THE ADVANCED ATLAS, consisting ofr32 Maps, Imperial 410, 



cloth lettered, 

1 Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 

2 The World, (Mercator's Projection.) 
8 Europe. 
4 Asia. 
6 Africa. 

6 North America. 

7 Soutli America. 

8 England and Wales. 

9 Scotland. j 

10 Ireland. ' 

11 France. . i 

12 Holland and Belgimn. • I 

13 Switzerland. j 

14 Spain and Poi-tugaL j 

15 Italy. [the Baltic. ' 

16 Sweden and Norway; Dcmuai'k and 
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17 German Empire. 

18 Austria. 

19 Bussia. 

20 Turkey in Europe, and Greece. 

21 India. 

22 Persia, Afghanistan, and Beloodiis- 

23 Turkey in Asia. [tan. 

24 Chinese Empire, and Japan. 

25 Arabia, Eg}'pt, Nubia, and Abys- 

26 Palestine. [siuia. 

27 Dominion of Canada. 

28 United States. 

29 West Indies and Central America. 
SO Australia. 

31 Victoria, New South Wales, and 

32 New Zealand. [SouUi Australia. 

THE ACADEMIC ATLAS, consisting of 32 Maps, Imperial 4to, 

vnth a Copious Index, cloth lettered, ... 5 o 

THE STUDENT'S ATLAS, consisting of 32 Maps, and 6 Ancient 

Maps, mth a Copious Index, Imperial 8vo, cloth lettered, ... 6 o 

83 Ancient Greece. I 8?~Historical Map "(Of thd~lSfflish Is- 

84 Ancient Roman Empire. 

35 Britain under the Romans. 

36 Britain under the Saxons. 



lands from a.d. 1066. 
38 France and Belgium, illustratiiig 
British History. 



THE COLLEGIATE ATLAS, consisting of 32 Modern, 16 Historical, 
and 2 Ancient Maps, mounted on Guards, with a Copious Index, 
Imperial 8vo, cloth lettered, 

THE INTERNATIONAL ATLAS, consisting of 32 Modern, 16 
Historical, and 14 Maps of Classical Geography, with Descriptive 
Letterpress on Historical Geography by W. F. Collier, LL.D. j and 
on Classical Geography by L. Schjgitz, LL.D., nvith Copious Indices, 
Imperial 8vo, cloth mounted on 6uards. ... 
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Ijondon, Edinburgh, 





